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THE BLUE ANCHOR TAVERN. 
BY THOMAS ALLEN GLENN. 


[Being a report made to the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 9, 1896.] 


While it is the privilege of story-tellers,.as Sir Walter 
Scott observes in the opening chapter of ‘ Kenilworth,” to 
commence their tale at an inn, it is compulsory in the his- 
torian to begin the annals of the city of Philadelphia with a 
tavern. 

At the time of the arrival of Penn’s company the site of 
our city and immediate neighborhood was not nearly so great 
a wilderness as some writers would have us imagine. There 
was, indeed, a very respectable sort of settlement here, serving 
for a convenient basis of communication with the more west- 
ern trading-posts on the Schuylkill River, which had been 
established long before by the agents of that great trading 
monopoly, the Dutch West India Company. 

For many years previous to William Penn’s proprietor- 
ship there had been at Philadelphia (later so called) a con- 
stant landing of traders and of those inhabitants of West 
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Jersey who were accustomed to go down to the sea in ships. 
The favorite landing-place was on the bank of the Dela- 
ware, between the present Walnut and Dock Streets, and it 
was directly back of this landing, on the higher bluff, that 
the Blue Anchor Tavern was subsequently built. 

There were other stopping-places along the north Dela- 
ware serving a similar purpose, and at these landings or 
trading-posts it was the custom to establish ordinaries. In 
the year 1671 it was proposed by Captain Carr, on behalf of 
the townspeople of New Castle, and Plantations on Dela- 
ware, to the Governor and Council, “ That ye number of 
Victuall* or Tappers of Strong Drink be ascertained, That 
is to say, Three only for ye Towne & some few up ye River, 
who ye Offic™ shall think fitt & approve.” Of the “some 
few up ye River,” the Blue Anchor Tavern became one. 

So far as can be ascertained at present, the first owner 
was one Captain William Dare, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that he was the landlord, if not “mine host,” 
when Penn arrived there in the fall of 1682. 

Of this Captain William Dare it is known that he was a 
master mariner and afterwards a resident of Cohansey, West 
Jersey, where he became in time quite a prominent person. 
It seems probable that he came originally from New Eng- 
land, for we find that he had a release from Charles Picker- 
ing, attorney for William Wright, of Boston, for all debts 
due the said Wright, June 26, 1693.' 

The first building known as the Blue Anchor Tavern 
was of brick, was sixteen feet front by about thirty-six feet 
long, and stood directly in the middle of the present Front 
Street, then Delaware Front Street, about one hundred and 
forty-six feet north of Dock Creek, now Dock Street.? In 


1 Minutes Board of Property, Book “F,” “ Pennsylvania Archives,” 
Vol. XIX. p. 107. 

2 T arrive at this definite statement thus: The lot granted by Penn to 
Griffith Jones to remove the Blue Anchor upon was on the west side of 
Front Street, directly back of the public landing-place. On the north 
was vacant land, on the south land and log-house of George Bartholo- 
mew, whilst in front, on the east side of Front Street, Griffith Jones 
owned to the river, which east side lot, being in front of the public land- 
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front of the Blue Anchor was the primitive wharf whereat 
Penn came ashore on his arrival from Chester, and which 
he erected into a public landing-place for the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia forever. 

On the 18th of January, 1682 (O. 8., 1683 N.8.), William 
Dare sold the Blue Anchor Tavern to Colonel Edward Hill, 
of Shirley, on the James River, Virginia.’ No land was 
conveyed, only the building, the grantor never having 
acquired any title to the land upon which it stood. 

Colonel Edward Hill, whose tomb with armorial bearings 
the writer has seen in the fields at Shirley, and whose por- 
trait yet hangs upon the walls of that ancient colonial man- 
sion, was a member of the Virginia Council, and exceed- 
ingly wealthy and influential. The deed to Colonel Edward 
Hill conveys simply “one house being ¢ standing in the City 
of Philadelphia in the said province knowne by the name of the 
blue anchor.” 

It is not probable that Colonel Hill ever personally dis- 
pensed liquors at the Blue Anchor bar during his owner- 
ship, which it may be presumed was in some way because of 
his old trading connections with the Dutch and Swedes on 
the Delaware. 

By a deed recorded “20th of ye 9th month, 1684” (re- 
cited in next deed), Colonel Edward Hill, “for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of one hundred pounds sterling to him 
in hand paid,” conveyed the Blue Anchor Tavern to Griffith 
Jones, of the city of Philadelphia, merchant, who held it 
until 1686. 

When Griffith Jones took title to the tavern from Colonel 
Hill, in 1683, as in the former deed, no land was conveyed. 
He simply came into possession of a brick house “ knowne 
by the name of the blue anchor,” and standing directly in 
the middle of Delaware Front Street, which it probably 


ing-place, he sold to one Elfrith, which Elfrith’s lot was declared to run 
from the east side of said Delaware Front Street to the landing, being in 
front of where the Blue Anchor stood. See infra. 

1 Recited in deed of Griffith Jones to George Bartholomew, Deed 
Book E 1, Vol. 5, p. 361, etc., office Recorder of Deeds, Philadelphia. 
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obstructed to a serious extent, and right in front of the 
public landing-place on the bank of the Delaware. There 
appears, however, to have been some agreement as to a lot 
to move the house upon at an early date, Griffith Jones 
obtaining from Penn, by warrant of Sixth month 24, 1683, 
and survey of Tenth month 4, 1684, a lot of land almost 
directly back of the tavern, on the west side of Front Street, 
for the purpose of rebuilding on. The Patent of Confir- 
mation, Penn to Griffith Jones, for this lot, dated Fifth 
month 16, 1684, recorded Eighth month 16, 1684, recites 
that : 


“ Whereas there is a Lott of land in the County of Philadelphia, 
containing in breadth sixteen foot to remove the blew ancor house upon 
being the breadth of the sd house & in length on the North side of the 
sd Lott from Delaware Front street to the Swamp fourty three foot 
and from the swamp to the front street, on the south side of the sd Lott 
thirty Six foot, bounded northward with a vacant Lott, Eastward w” the 
Delaware Front Street, Southward w” George Bartholomew to the house 
[log-house] and westward to the Swamp.” ! 


By deed of Third month 16, 1686,? recorded Fifth month 
7 (July), 1686, Griffith Jones sold the Blue Anchor Tavern 
to one George Bartholomew, of Philadelphia, carpenter. 
This deed recites that: 


““Wheras by one deed poll of assignment bearing date y® 18" Janu- 
ary, 1682, William Dare, then resident in the said province [Pennsylva- 
nia] did Bargain Sell Sett over and Lett unto Colonel Edward Hill, of 
Virginia, his heirs, Execs., Administs. & assigns for ever One house 
being & standing in the City of Philadelphia in the said province, 
knowne by the name of the blue anchor and that for the Consideration 
in the said deed poll exprest—the same containing Warrantie & severall 
other clauses therein—and also he the said Edward Hill for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of one hundred pounds sterling to him in hand 
paid by the said Griffith Jones, did grant, bargain, seJl, assign and make 
over to him the said Griffith Jones, his heirs & assignment, The above 
mentioned assignment——and also Wm. Penn, Proprietarie—of the 
Province of Pennsilvania, by his letters patent of Confirmation,—did 
confirm unto the said Griffith Jones——a certain Lott of Land in the 


1 Exemplification Record, Philadelphia. 
* Deed Book E 1, Vol. 5, p. 861, ete., Philadelphia. 
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said Countie, containing in breadth sixteen foot (To remove the blue 
anchor house upon, Being the breadth of the said house) and in Lengthe 
on the north-side of the said Lott from Delaware front street to the 
Swamp fourtie Three foot, & from the Swamp to the Front Street on the 
south side of the said Lott, Thirttie Six foot, Bounded Northward with a 
vacant Lott, Eastward with Delaware Front Street, Southward with the 
said George Bartholomew’s Logg-house, westward with the swamp, situ- 
ated between Wall-nutt street on the north, and Spruce street on the 
South.’’ 


It will be observed from the above that George Bartholo- 
mew owned other land,—namely, a twenty-foot lot once the 
property of James Boyden, south of the Blue Anchor, and 
towards Dock Creek, there being also several other owners 
between his south line and the creek bank, placing the 
site of the first tavern, as before stated, at the distance of 
about one hundred and forty-six feet from the then bank of 
the Dock Creek. Bartholomew also acquired a rear lot, 
back of the tavern, and running into the swamp. 

All of this property, including the Blue Anchor,—which 
we may safely conclude was moved back from the street 
soon after Bartholomew purchased it,—he mortgaged, 
Fourth month 3 (June), 1686 [Deed Book E 1, Vol. 5, p. 
364], to Griffith Jones, and dying soon after, insolvent, his 
widow reconveyed the tavern property to Griffith Jones, 
together with the other mortgaged land, who by deed 
August 6, 1690 [Sixth month 19, according to another 
recital], sold the same to Thomas Budd, who also acquired 
the remaining land to the Dock Creek, whereupon he 
gradually demolished the old buildings and erected a row 
of timber and brick houses called in after-times ‘“ Budd’s 
Long Row.” Into the southernmost house of the row the 
Blue Anchor Tavern was moved, so that it then stood at 
the corner of Delaware Front Street and Dock Creek. 

This would agree with the statement of Watson, who 
thought that he was speaking of the original tavern when 
he wrote: 


“This landing house, called the Blue Anchor, was the southernmost 
of ten houses of like dimensions began about the same time, and called 
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‘ Budd’s long row’—They had to the eye the appearance of brick houses, 
although they were actually framed with wood and filled in with small 
bricks, bearing the appearance of having been imported.” 


Mr. Watson states that he saw this third Blue Anchor 
Tavern, then known as the “ Boatswain and Call,” pulled 
down, and that the tavern was twelve feet on Front Street 
by twenty-two feet on the Dock Creek side, much smaller 
than the original house. 

The precise date of the removal or abandonment of the 
original building as a public house cannot be definitely 
ascertained, because it is impossible to find out just when 
Thomas Budd finished his houses, but it must have been 
before Fourth month 8, 1697, at which time Thomas Budd 
conveyed to Anthony Morris: 


“Two brick messuages & tenements with the lots or pieces of ground 
and other improvements thereunto belonging situate lying and being on 
the west side of Delaware Front street in Philadelphia—containing 
forty feet in front a little more or less and in length down to the Dock 
[i.e., westward] Bounded South with the house and land of said Thomas 
Budd, Northward with a piece of vacant ground, Eastward with the said 
Front street, and westward with the said Dock creek. Said messuages 
and tenements are standing and being upon certain lots of land in- 
cluded in three several patents [that is to say] One Sixteen foot lot part 
thereof in a patent Recorded in Patent Book A. p. 39, Granted by the 
Proprietary, William Penn, to Griffith Jones, who by his indenture— 
16 May, 1686, conveyed the same to George Bartholomew.” 


In the Colonial Records there are two references to the 
Blue Anchor Tavern that are of interest. 


“ At a Council held at Philadia., y 18th of 10°, 1700. 

“Griffith Jones, first Purchaser and Henry Elfrith, mean Purchaser 
under him complain That part of a Bank Lott in the ffront Street, before 
the Blue Anchor, granted by the Prop’rs, Comm’rs by patent to the 
said Griffith Jones, and by him sold to John Townsend, who sold it to 
the said Elfrith, was by a Publick Order of Gov* Lloyd, attended by the 
Justices, taken for the use of the Publick, the said Elfrith’s building 
hindred and stop’t, to their great Damage.” 


1 Recorded Eleventh month 7, 1712. Deed Book E 7, Vol. 8, p. 263, 
Philadelphia. 
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Henry Flower and others appeared before the Council 
and certified that the justices “stopt’ Elfrith’s building 
about 1691. 


“ Att a Council held at Philadelphia y* 19th of 10°, 1700. 

“The Business of Henry Elfreth and Griffith Jones being “journed 
yesterday to this morning, was again brought on. 

“Ordered that David Lloyd, in whose hands several papers relating to 
that Affair are said to be lodged, should be call’d and accordingly he 
came, and produced a petition signed by several Housekeepers and In- 
habitants, requesting that there being the greatest Conveniency of a land- 
ing Place & harbour at that place of the bank [of the Delaware] where 
the blue Anchor stood, it should be ordered by the Gov. and Council, 
who have power thereof, to be laid out for a Public Landing place & 
harbour, that being the Inducing reason at first to Settle the Town where 
it now is. There was also produced an Order of Council held at Philadia 
y° 4th 6 Mo, 1691, in y® rough Draught, that then should the place be 
reserv’d for a Landing place, &c.” 


The order, dated Sixth month 4, 1691, was produced and 
satisfaction given to Elfrith for the loss which he had suf- 
fered. 

Of those who actually dispensed liquors at the Blue 
Anchor we know but little. There is but slight question 
that Captain Dare maintained it himself to January, 1682 
(O. 8., 1683 N. 8.). After this the claim that Alice Guest 
kept the tavern is open to discussion. 

From 1686 to 1689 it was kept by George Bartholomew 
in person. 

At the time of the Revolution the Blue Anchor at Dock 
Creek and Front Street was changed to the “ Boatswain 
and Call,” and was kept in after-years by Peter Evans, being 
No. 138 South Front Street (O. 8. No.). 

Some time about the beginning of the present century it 
was torn down, in Watson’s recollection, and in after-years 
the present “ Blue Anchor Tavern,” on Dock Street, above 
Second, continued the old name. 

No attempt has been made here to trace the title of 
the old public landing-place, or to ascertain by what for- 
tune it became again private property, to be bought and 
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sold. At present the great wharves of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company cover the site, and a heedless crowd 
cross constantly over the spot where the Founder first set 
foot on Philadelphia’s soil. 

The curious, however, can still mark, in the grade of 
Water Street, at the distance of about one hundred and 
fifty feet north of Dock, a slight depression, which runs 
from the river to Front Street, marking, doubtless, the 
shelving bank which formed a pathway over which William 
Penn travelled from the landing to the Blue Anchor Tavern 
in the year 1682. 





























ARMOUR AND TABLET OF ADMIRAL PENN IN THE NAVE OF ST. MARY 
REDCLIFF OPPOSITE THE FONT. 
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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
(Continued from page 390.) 


VI. WILLIAM PENN’S SECOND MARRIAGE. 


[Norr.—After the last instalment of this paper had gone to press, I 
received from London, from the Friends’ records of Sussex and Surrey, 
the dates of the births of the three younger children of William Penn 
by his first marriage, which, on page 390, are given conjecturally. They 
were all born at Worminghurst, Sussex, the dates being as follows: 
Letitia, born First month (March) 6, 1678; William, Jr., born First 
month (March) 14, 1680; Gulielma Maria, born Ninth month 17, 1685. 
This completes the record of these children. 

I find that, notwithstanding care in dealing with the double-dated Old- 
Style period from the 1st of January to the 25th of March, I have made 
at least one slip in saying (page 383, and again page 384) that Gulielma 
Maria Penn died three years before her son Springett. It should be two 
years. She died February 23, 1693/4, and he April 10, 1696.] 


Two years after the death of his wife, Penn married again. 
His second wife, Hannah Callowhill, was the daughter of 
Thomas Callowhill and the granddaughter of Dennis Hol- 
lister, both of Bristol, England, prosperous men of business 
and prominent Friends. (Clarkson describes them as “‘ emi- 
nent merchants,” and Janney follows this.) A deed of June 
26, 1661, shows the marriage of Thomas Callowhill and 
Hannah Hollister as about occurring, and describes him as 
a “ button-maker, sonn and heir of John Callowhill, late of 
said city [Bristol] gent, deceased.” Later, in 1682 and 1711, 
other deeds describe Thomas Callowhill as “linen draper,” 
and this, no doubt, was his occupation during most of his 
business life. 

Dennis Hollister was a grocer. He had four daughters, 
Hannah, Lydia, Mary, and Phebe. Hannah married 
Thomas Callowhill; Lydia married Thomas Jordan, a 
grocer; and Mary married Simon Clement, a merchant. 
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Penn, of course, was well acquainted with families of 
Friends in all parts of England, and doubtless knew the 
Callowhills. His courtship of Hannah,' as appears from 
letters preserved among the Penn papers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, was warmly pursued in the later 
months of 1695. It is probable, but is not clear from these 
letters, that the engagement of marriage had then been 
made.? 

The Bristol records of the Friends record the birth of 
Hannah Callowhill, daughter of Thomas and Annah (sic), 
of High Street, Bristol, Second month (April) 18, 1664. 
She was, therefore, nearly thirty-two years old at the time 
of her marriage. 


ANCESTRY OF HANNAH CALLOWHILL. 


John Callowhill, Dennis Hollister, 
of Bristol, Eng., of Bristol, Eng., 
Gentleman. Grocer. 
| | 
| 
Thomas Callowhill, Hannah Hollister 
of Bristol, linen-draper, (eldest of four daughters), 
d. 1712. = d. 1712. 


HANNAH CALLOWHILL 
b. 1664, d. 1726, 
m, (2d wife of) 
WILLIAM PENN. 


1 Clarkson says, Penn “‘had long felt an extraordinary esteem” for 
Hannah Callowhill. 

? The letters preserved (of course by Hannah Callowhill) are some ten 
in number; one or two, though addressed on the outside to her father, 
appear to be intended for her. They convey many ardent representa- 
tions of regard, and earnestly urge her not to delay the marriage. Some 
passages suggest the thought that the wooer was more in love than the 
lady, but we may reflect that he was a fluent letter-writer. In one 
letter he says, “ This is my eighth letter to thy fourth, since I saw thee.” 
A few days later, “ This is my tenth letter to thy fourth, which is a dis- 
proportion I might begin a little to reproach thee for, but I do it so 
gently, and with so much affection that I hope it will prevail with thee 
to mend thy pace.” One or two letters at the close of the series, just 
before the marriage, discuss details of house-keeping, the style and 
furnishing of a carriage, etc. 
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The marriage proceedings were regularly conducted ac- 
cording to the Friends’ order, which, newly set up in 1672 
when Penn was first married, had now become well settled 
and recognized. The intention of marriage was declared to 
the “men’s meeting,” at Bristol, November 11, 1695, and 
the meeting gave leave to proceed, February 24, 1695/6. 
On the 5th of March following the marriage took place.’ 

The certificate of the marriage follows. I am not aware 
that it has heretofore been published. Penn’s biographers 
generally refer to his second marriage, as to his first, vaguely 
and indefinitely, most of them not giving even the date : * 


[The memorial or copie of the certificate of William Penn’s and 
Hannah Callowhill’s marriage the certificate itselfe being wrott on a 
pece of Parchment stampt with the five shillings stamp according to 
the stattute. ] 


Wbereas it doth appeare by the Memorialls of the mens meet- 
ing of the people called Quakers in the Citty of Bristoll that William 
Penn of Warminghurst in the County of Sussex Esq and Hannah Cal- 
lowhill daughter of Thomas Callowhill of the Citty of Bristoll Linen 
drap did on the eleaventh day of the ninth month 1695 manifest their 
intentions of marriage. And whereas such their intentions were on 
the ffoure and twentieth day of the eleaventh month in the yeare afore- 
said published in the publique meeting house of the said People in the 
psence of many people there congregated. Now forasmuch as there 
appeares noe just cause wherefore a marriage betwixt the said William 
Penn and Hannah Callowhill should not be consumated. We there- 
fore whose names are hereunto subscribed are witnesses that on the day 
of the date hereof the said William Penn taking the said Hannah by 
the hand did declare that he did take the said Hannah Callowhill to be 
his wife. And that the said Hannah holding the said William by the 
hand did declare that she did take the said William Penn to be her 
husband. 

1 The certificate, it will be seen, says “one thousand six hundred 
ninety & five.” It is so recorded, but the antecedent dates show that 
it should be ninety-five-siz (1695/6). It is another of the errors of Cole- 
man’s “ Pedigree” that he states that this marriage occurred 1699. 

2 Dixon (“Life of Penn,” p. 286) says the marriage occurred “in 
January.” 
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And that also the said William Penn and Hannah Callowhill holding 
each other by the hand did mutually promise each to other to live to- 
gether husband and wife in love & faithfullnes according to God’s holy 
ordinance untill by death they shall be separated. And also the said 
William and Hannah as a further testimony of such their taking each 
other & of such their promise to each other have hereunto with us 
subscribed their names this fifth day of the first month in the yeare one 
thousand six hundred ninety & five. 

Witiiam Penn 
Hannau Penn. 


George Bowles 
Thomas Sturg 
Alexander Pyot 
Gilbert Thompson 
Thomas Bivin 
John Corke 
Henry Goldney 
Mary Russel 
Elizabeth Goldney 
Sarah Hersent 
Lydia Gregory 
Paul Moon 

Nicho Reist 
Tho: Speed 
Mary Speed 

Tho Lewis 

Alce Cooper 
Katherine Bound 


Joshua Mallet 
John Whiting 
John Clarke 
Nathaniel Wade 
James Stretter 
William Lickfold 
Thamazin Yeamans 
Thomas Jordan 
John Everard 
Abraham Jones 
John Harper 
Hen’ Dickinson 
J. Penington 
W. Penington 
Mary Wherly 
Sarah Jones 
Judith Dighton 
Elizabeth Cooke 


Rich Sneade 
Charles Harford 
Benja. Coole 
Richard Vickris 
John Field 
Rog* Haydock 
John Boulton 
John Vaughton 
John Tompkins 
D. Wherly 
Margt Duffeild 
Briget Haynes 
Eliz. Penington 
George Diton 
Robert Bound 
Tho Hicks 
John Clement 
James Millard 


Thomas Callowhill 
Anna Callowhill 
Sp: Penn 
Laetitia Penn 
W™ Penn Jur 
Thomas Harris 
Walter Duffeild 
Phebe Harris 
Mary Clement 
John Lloyd 
George Stephens 
Hump: Crosley 


[Certified to be an Extract from the Register or Record numbered 116, 
and entitled a Register of Marriages of the Society of Friends.]! 


This certificate suggests some remark. 


It will be noticed 


that the contracting parties, the bridegroom and bride, sign 
their names, preceding those of the witnesses. In 1672, as 
will be seen by referring to the Penn-Springett certificate, 
this was not the case, the witnesses only signing. In this 
certificate, also, for some peculiar reason, the record kept 
in London has the signature of Penn and his wife in fac- 
simile, and in the certified copy forwarded me the copyist 


1 Copy furnished from the General Register Office, Somerset House, 
London, July 4, 1896. 
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has again cleverly imitated the two signatures. Among 
the witnesses are William Penn’s three children, Springett 
(then within a few weeks of his death), Letitia, and William, 
Jr. The bride’s father and mother sign, she writing her 
name, it seems, Anna. Thomas Jordan appears, but not his 
wife Lydia, though deeds show her living as late as 1711. 
Mary Clement signs, but her husband Simon is absent. 
Henry Goldney, often referred to in Pennsylvania affairs, 
and one of the mortgagees of the Proprietorship later, is a 
signer. He was then living in London; it was at his house 
in White Hart Court that George Fox died, January 13, 
1690/91." 

Penn is described in this certificate as of Worminghurst ; 
that continued to be his home, apparently, until 1697, when, 
his biographers say, he removed to Bristol. In 1699, on the 
8d of September, almost precisely seventeen years after his 
first departure in the “ Welcome,” he sailed the second time 
for Pennsylvania, in the “‘ Canterbury,” aecompanied by his 
wife and his daughter Letitia. They reached Chester at the 
end of November, and landed at Philadelphia December 3. 
‘““My passage was long, three months,” Penn wrote in a 
letter to Secretary Vernon, March 10 following, “ but 
merciful in that the northwesters had purged this town 
from a distemper that raged two or three months therein, 
brought as believed from Barbadoes, of which 215 died.” 

Going first to the large house of Edward Shippen, on 
Second Street, north of Spruce, afterwards called the 
“Governor’s House,” where they remained about a month, 
Penn and his family then took up their residence in the 
famous house of Samuel Carpenter, the “‘Slate-Roof House,” 
on Second Street, south of Chestnut; and here, on the 29th 
of January (1699/1700), the first child of the Founder, by 
his second marriage, was born,—John Penn, known usually 
as “the American,” from the fact that he only, of William 
Penn’s four children, was born on this side of the Atlantic.” 


1 Henry Goldney himself died October 6, 1724.—Breviate. 
? Foot-note in ‘‘ Penn-Logan Correspondence,” Vol. I., extract from a 
letter: ‘ Third-day, 31st 11 mo., 1699. Our Governor has a son, born 
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A letter from Isaac Norris when the boy was past a year 
old, dated at Philadelphia, March 6, 1700/1, says, “The 
Governor, wife and daughter well. . . . Their litile son is 
a comely, lovely babe, and has much of his father’s grace 
and air, and hope he will not want a good portion of his 
mother’s sweetness, who is a woman extremely well beloved 
here, exemplary in her station, and of excellent spirit.” 
There are several allusions to the child in his father’s letters 
to James Logan, from England, after the family had re- 
turned there. They sailed, on the homeward voyage, in the 
“ Dolmahoy,” November 3, 1701, and on the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1701/2, Penn wrote from Kensington (London), “ We 
had a swift passage—twenty six days from the Cape to 
soundings, and thirty [to] Portsmouth. . . . Tishe and 
Johnne after the first five days hearty and well, and Johnne 
exceeding cheerful all the way.” And in another letter of 
the same date he says, “ Wife and father and child are 
going this week for Bristol.” February 3 following 
(1701/2) he says, “My wife and little Johnne well at 
Bristol.” Again, from London, June 21, 1702, “I bless 
the Lord mine were lately well, my last son thriving much, 
and Johnne perpetually busy in building or play, otherwise 
but when he eats or sleeps, as his mother informs me. I 
have not been with them but seventeen days these five 
months.” And a year and a half later the little boy had 
been taught to remember the city of his birth, for a letter 
from his father, written at London, December 4, says, “‘ My 
wife, Johnny, (who is still going to Philadelphia in Penn- 
sylvania), Tommy and Hannah, were also pretty well last 
post.” 

The allusions just made, “‘ my last son thriving much” and 
“Tommy and Hannah,” signify two more children. They. 


last First-day night, and all like to do well.” The title applied to John 
was early used. Vide letter from Penn to Logan, London, March 10, 
1703/4: “‘ Remember poor Johnnee, the little American, according to 
what I writ, both of his grandfather’s lot and land, and what I gave 
him in my former letters.” —“ Penn-Logan Correspondence,” Vol. I. p. 


277. 
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were both born at Bristol, in the house of their grandfather 
Callowhill. The Friends’ records of Bristol Meeting, pre- 
served at Devonshire House, London, show these entries : 


“1701/2, 1 Mo. [March] 9—Thomas Penn born at dwelling-house of 
Thomas Cal!owhill, son of William and Hannah Penn. 

“1703, 5 Mo. [July] 30—Hannah Margarita Penn born at Thomas 
Callowhill’s in James Parish, daughter of William and Hannah Penn.” * 


John Penn, the son born at Philadelphia, from these 
references of his father’s and from such other evidence as 
we have concerning him, seems to have been a lively and 
well-tempered person. Watson says he “was quite an 
amiable man,” and adds that in the estimation of James 
Logan he was “ his favorite of all the proprietor’s children.” ? 
We may note at this point, since he died unmarried, the 
main facts concerning him. He was in his nineteenth year 
at his father’s death, and had spent much of his time, sub- 
sequently to his father’s apoplectic stroke in 1712, with his 
mother’s relatives at Bristol.* 

Following the authority of his father’s will, his mother, 
by “a deed of appointment,” in November, 1718, “ directed 
and appointed” that John should receive one-half of the 
Proprietary estate in Pennsylvania, the three lower counties, 


1 Entries cited by J. H. Lea, Penna. MaG., Vol. XVI. p. 384.—An 
allusion is made in a letter of Penn to Logan, from London, June 6, 
1703: “. . . My poor wife going down to-morrow to Bristol to lie in.” 
Again, in a letter to Logan from Worminghurst, August 27, 1708: “E 
came from Bristol three weeks ago, and was there but about fourteen or 
sixteen days, on occasion of my wife’s lying in, who this day month 
four weeks was brought to bed of a daughter, whom we call Hannah 
Margarita. They with my two sons were lately well, and so am I, bless 
God, at present.” 

2“ Annals,” Vol. I. p. 116. 

5 Watson says of John (“Annals,” Vol. I. p. 116), “He had been 
brought up in Bristol, in England, with a cousin, as a merchant in the 
linen trade, a situation in which he gave his parents much satisfac- 
tion.” The latter clause of this statement could refer only to his 
mother, as he was but twelve years old at the time of his father’s dis- 
ability. There are a number of references in Hannah Penn’s letters, in 
1716 and 1717, to his being at Bristol. 
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and “elsewhere in America.” He seems to have taken his 
heirship, with the subsequent development of its great value, 
cheerfully and without appearance of pride, and to have 
borne himself kindly towards his younger brothers. He 
came to Pennsylvania in September, 1734, landing at 
Chester, in company with his sister Margaret and her 
husband Thomas Freame, and was ceremoniously welcomed 
at Philadelphia on the 20th of the month. He remained 
here a year, returning in September, 1735, to attend to the 
litigation with Lord Baltimore over the Maryland boundary. 
For some years before his visit here he had a country place 
at Feens, near Maidenhead, in Berkshire, and maintained 
there what seems to have been a modest bachelor establish- 
ment. His death occurred October 25, 1746. He was 
buried at Jordans. The journal of Rebekah Butterfield 


says,'— 


“5th of 9th Month November 1746, Daniel Bell, Isaac Sharples, and 
Sarah Holland were at y® burial of John Penn at Jordans. 8S. H. lodged 
at A. B. [Abraham Butterfield’s]. Y* rest went away. There was y° 
Herse, seven Coches, and two Chaises. It was a large Meetting.” 


And in another part of her journal she had inserted an 
extract from a local newspaper, the Oxford Flying Weekly 
Journal, of November 1, 1746, as follows: 


“On Tuesday night last, being the 25th of October, after a long and 
painful illness, which was borne with the greatest fortitude, resignation, 
and cheerfulness, died at Hitcham, in the County of Bucks, John Penn, 
Esq., the eldest of the surviving sons of William Penn, Esq., late Pro- 
prietary of the province of Pennsylvania; a gentleman who, from his 
strict justice and integrity, the greatness of his mind, his universal 
benevolence to all mankind, and his many other amiable qualities, 
was a worthy successor to his great father. In his life he was highly 
esteemed by all who knew him, and his death is as generally lamented. 
He dying without issue, his estate in Pennsylvania descends to his next 
brother, Thomas Penn, Esq., who for many years resided in that prov- 
ince for carrying on the settlement thereof, upon the foundation which 
was laid by their father.” 


1 Cited by Summers, “ Jordans and the Chalfonts,” p. 248, 
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Mr. Summers says, in his “ Memories of Jordans and 
the Chalfonts” (p. 269), “In a plan of Jordans burying 
ground, made by John Wilkinson, of Wycombe, from the 
original by Rev. B. Anderson, Vicar of Penn (who obtained 
the information from Prince Butterfield in 1798), and now 
in possession of Mr. J. J. Green, it is distinctly stated that 
the grave opposite Isaac Pennington’s is that of ‘ William 
Penn’s son John,’ not of John Pennington, as stated on the 
stone. This is confirmed in Wilson Armistead’s ‘Select 
Miscellanies,’ 1851, Vol. VI. p. 160. It also states that 
Margaret Freame’s son Thomas is buried in the same grave 
with his mother.” 

John Penn died unmarried, and left his one-half interest 
in Pennsylvania and the lower counties to his brother 
Thomas for life, giving Thomas thus a three-fourths in- 
terest. There isa portrait of John Penn, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, in the Philadelphia Library. 

Penn’s residence, after his return from America, in 1701, 
was for a time at lodgings at Kensington, but his wife no 
doubt spent a good deal of her time at her father’s house in 
Bristol. Leaving Kensington, the biographical sketch pre- 
fixed to his ‘‘ Select Works” says ‘‘ he removed to Knights- 
bridge, over against Hyde-Park corner, where he resided 
for some years.’ In the year 1706 he removed with his 


1 Describing Norfolk Street, Strand, built about 1682 on part of old 
Arundel House, Wheatley and Cunningham’s “London Past and 
Present”? (London, 1891) cites (Vol. II. p. 601) the following from 
Hawkins’s “ Life of Johnson” : 

“The last house at the south-west corner of the street was formerly 
the habitation of the famous William Penn, of whom it is well-known 
that his circumstances at a certain period of his life were so involved 
that it was not safe for him to go abroad. He chose the house as one 
from whence he might, upon occasion, slip out” by water. In the en- 
trance to it he had a peeping-hole, through which he could see any 
person that came to him. One of these who had sent in his name, 
having been made to wait more than a reasonable time, knocked for the 
servant, whom he asked, ‘ Will not thy master see me?’ ‘ Friend,’ an- 
swered the servant, ‘ he has seen thee, but he does not like thee.’ The 
fact was that Penn had, from his station, taken a view of him, and 
found him to be a creditor.” 

Vou. xx.—30 
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family to a convenient habitation, about a mile from Brent- 
ford, and eight from London, where he dwelt some years. . . . 
In the year 1710, the air near London not being agreeable 
to his declining constitution, he took a handsome seat at 
Rushecomb, near Twyford, in Buckinghamshire, [sic] where 
he had his residence during the remainder of his life.” 

The fourth child of Penn by his second marriage was 
Margaret. The Bristol Friends’ records show: 


“1704, 9th Mo. [November] 7, Margaret Penn, born at Thomas Cal- 
lowhill’s, in James Parish, daughter of William and Hannah Penn.” 


Margaret lived to grow up, and married Thomas Freame. 
There are extant lively letters from her to her brother 
Thomas, written a few years later, to which we must refer 
in a chapter on the family life at Ruscombe after Penn’s 
disability. Just before Margaret’s birth, in a letter of her 
father to Logan, dated at Bristol, October 7 (1704), he says, 
“Herself [the wife of William Penn, Jr.] and the three 
pretty children are all pretty well, for aught I hear, as 
through the Lord’s mercy my three also are, and myself as 
well as my circumstances will admit; but my family in- 
creases apace, which I account a mercy, and yet it some- 
times makes me thoughtful when I look forward.” 

The fifth child was Richard. The Bristol Friends’ records 
show his birth at his grandfather’s, in Bristol : 


1705/6, 11th Mo. [January] 17, Richard Penn, born at Thomas Cal- 
lowhill’s, son of William and Hannah Penn.” 


The sixth child was Dennis. He was born at Ealing, 
near London,—the residence spoken of above as “a mile 


This story, if authentic at all, seems to me quite as likely to belong 
to the period, in 1691, after the accusation by the “informer” Fuller, 
when Penn found it most prudent to go into retirement. He remained 
in London much if not all of the time, and very likely declined to see 
troublesome visitors. 

1 Ruscombe was in Berks, about six miles from Reading. It is curious 
that a narrative of Penn’s life, prepared not long after his death, should 
make the error of locating it in Buckinghamshire. 
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from Brentford.” The Friends’ records for London and 
Middlesex show: 


1706/7, 12th Mo. [February] 26, Dennis Penn, born at Ealing, 
county of Middlesex, son of William Penn, gent., and Hannah Penn, 
of Worminghurst.” 


The six children, until the death of Hannah Margarita, a 
year after Dennis’s birth, were all living and doing well. 
There are numerous allusions to them in the Penn-Logan 
letters. Isaac Norris, writing from London, March 3, 1706/7, 
says, “He [William Penn] had appointed a day for my 
attendance, but did not come, being hindered by the birth 
of another son, as I since hear, about Fourth-day last. She 
[H. P.] lies in at Ealing, about eight miles off, and he’s 
there.”’ Thomas Callowhill writes from Bristol, March 23, 
1706/7, to James Logan, “I received letters this week from 
both the Proprietor and my daughter. They are both and 
their family in pretty good health—she scarce got out of her 
confinement, for she was delivered of a son named Dennis, 
not a full month since. She has now four sons and two 
daughters—I bless God, healthy and hopeful. They are 
living at a place called Ealing, near London.” 

Dennis Penn was named for his mother’s grandfather, 
Dennis Hollister, of Bristol. He survived his father, and 
was assigned by his mother, in her deed in 1719, a share of 
the Pennsylvania property. He died, however, in his mi- 
nority, in January or February, 1722/3. The “ Breviate” in 
the Boundary Case states * that his death occurred February 
6, 1722. Rebekah Butterfield’s journal gives the date of his 
burial at Jordans ground as January 8, 1722/3. One or 
the other account is wrong a month. 

Hannah Margarita, the third child, born at Bristol (as 
above) July 30, 1703, died at Bristol in February or March, 
1707/8, while her father was in prison in London. A letter 
from Isaac Norris to James Logan, dated at London, March 
6, 1707/8, says, “ Our Proprietor and Governor is still in 
the Fleet, good lodgings, has meetings there, is often visited, 


1“ Pennsylvania Archives,” 2d series, Vol. XVI. p. 440. 
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and lives comfortably enough for the circumstance. Their 
daughter Hannah is dead at Bristol.” 

And not only the death of this favorite child, but the 
birth of one more, making seven children of his second 
marriage,—as there had been seven of the first,—occurred 
while Penn was still in confinement. This last child, named 
Hannah, for her mother, was born in London; she lived but 
a few months. The Friends’ records. give both her birth 
and death. Those for London and Middlesex show: 


“Hannah Penn, born Seventh mo. [September] 5, 1708, Parish of 
Ludgate, City of London, daughter of William, Esquire, and Hannah.” 


And the records for the Upper Side of Bucks show: 


“Hannah Penn, daughter of William Penn, late of Worminghurst, 
in the County of Sussex, England, and Hannah, his wife, departed this 
life at Kensington, in the county of Middlesex, on the four and twentieth 
day of the eleventh month, one thousand seven hundred and eight, 
[January 24, 1708/9], and was buried at New Jordans, aforesaid.” * 


A letter from Penn to Logan, sent over by Governor 
Gookin, and dated at London, September 29, 1708 (a few 
days before his release from the Fleet prison upon the com- 
promise of the Ford claim), says, “‘My poor wife had a 
quick and easy time for her last child-bearing, almost a 
month since, and has a daughter of her own name, in the 
room of an excellent child [Hannah Margarita] that died 
last spring, the love and admiration of all that knew her.” 
And a few weeks later, December 29, 1708, writing again 
to Logan, he says, “ My poor wife is better, that has been 
ill to a dangerous circumstance. All mine by her are well, 
which are six in number, thro’ mercy, and so is my son 
Penn now, though dubious a month ago, and my daughter 
Aubrey, but my son’s wife is at present out of order.” 

The five children who survived, after the death of Hannah 
(as above) in January, 1708/9, were all living when their 


1 Cf. foot-note by Deborah Logan, “ Penn-Logan Correspondence,” 
Vol, I. p. 206. 
2 Cited in Coleman’s “ Pedigree,” p. 8. 
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father died in 1718: John, Thomas, Margaret, Richard, and 
Dennis. Of John we have already spoken. Thomas and 
his family must be treated of at length. Margaret, as here- 
tofore mentioned, married Thomas Freame. The marriage 
took place in 1727. An allusion in the “ Breviate” of the 
Boundary Case (“‘ Pennsylvania Archives,” 2d series, Vol. 
XVI. p. 443), where she is quoted as a party, July 5, 1727, 
to “a family deed of indenture sextipartite,” ' says she joined 
in its execution with Thomas Freame, “ whom she was then 
going to marry.” 

Among the Penn family letters in the collections of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania is one from London, 
May 7, 1723, from Thomas Freame to John Penn. It be- 
gins “Dear John,” is deferential and polite in tone, and 
uses the Friendly expressions “thee,” “thy,” ete. The 
writer had apparently been at Ruscombe, and had been ill 
there. He says, “ Pray give my kind regards to thy sister 
Peggy.” This may have been the beginning of the court- 
ship. Letters from Thomas Penn to John Penn (Margaret’s 
brothers), October 25 and 31, 1727, refer to Thomas Freame 
as if married to Margaret, and in May, 1728, a letter suggests 
the expectation of a child. 

The Freames came to Philadelphia with John Penn in 
September, 1734, and appear to have lived here for some 
years. Thomas Freame’s name appears in the list of the 
captains of the seven companies raised in Pennsylvania in 
1740 to take part in the expedition under Wentworth and 
Vernon, which made the futile attack on Carthagena, in 
Spanish South America, in March, 1741. A daughter of 
the Freames, Philadelphia Hannah, was born in Philadel- 
phia? in 1746, and married, May 8, 1770 (being his second 
wife), Thomas Dawson, an Irish gentleman, who in 1770 
was made Baron Dartrey, and in 1785 Viscount Cremorne, 


1 The six parties were John, Thomas, and Richard Penn, Margaret 
Penn (jointly with Thomas Freame), and two trustees, Joseph Wyeth 
and Sylvanus Bevan. 

2 John Jay Smith’s address, November 18, 1867. Introduction to 
“Penn-Logan Correspondence,” Vol. I. p. 32. 
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both in the Irish peerage, the latter honor being “ of Castle 
Dawson, County Monaghan, Ireland.” He died 1813, and 
the viscounty expired with him, as he left no descendants. 
The barony (Cremorne), however, was continued by a great- 
nephew, Richard Dawson, created Earl of Dartrey, 1866. 
He was a lord-in-waiting to the Queen 1857-58 and 
1859-66. John Jay Smith spoke of him (1867) as a “ noble- 
man of large income,” and “in high favor.” Viscount 
Cremorne’s wife (Philadelphia Hannah) died in 1826, Cole- 
man’s “ Pedigree” says. The famous Cremorne Gardens, 
in London, on the Thames, occupied a site which Viscount 
Cremorne had owned, and where he had resided.' ‘ There 
was a lovely portrait of Philadelphia Hannah Penn, Lady 
Cremorne, in the great north room of Stoke,’ painted by 
Sir Joshua [Reynolds], and one of the last acts of the late 
Mr. [Granville John] Penn was the presentation of this 
portrait, and that of her husband, to Earl Dartrey. Some 
of the Cremorne furniture and china and plate was at 
Pennsylvania Castle in 1865.’’* 

A child of the Freames (Thomas) was buried at Jordans 
August 2, 1746. Margaret Freame was buried there Feb- 
ruary 12, 1750/1. Rebekah Butterfield’s journal contains 
these entries : 


“2nd of 6th Month August 1746, Benjamin Holmes, Thomas White- 
head, and William Penton was at y° burial of Thomas Freame, grandson 
to our friend William Penn, at Jordans.” 

“12th of 12th Month, 1750, [February 12, 1750/51] Daniel Bell and 
Jane Hoskins, of Pensilvania, was at y°® burial of Margrate Frame. 
There was a hearse and seven Coaches in all. They went away after 
Meetting from Jordans.” * 


1In 1825 the property belonged to Granville Penn.—Wheatley and 
Cunningham’s “ London.” 

2 Residence of John Penn, son of Thomas (nephew of Margaret 
Freame, first cousin of Philadelphia Hannah), Stoke Poges, Bucks, 
England. To be spoken of more particularly later. 

5 J. J. Smith’s address.—Pennsylvania Castle, to be hereafter referred 
to, was a residence of John Penn, son of Thomas, on the island of Port- 
land, near the Isle of Wight. 

* These citations from Butterfield MSS., in “ Jordans and the Chal- 
fonts,” pp. 248, 250. 
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The stone over her grave is believed to be the one (placed 
with the others in recent time) marked “ Mary Frame.” 

Richard Penn and his family must be spoken of at length 
later. The death of Dennis Penn, the fifth of the children 
of William Penn by the marriage we are now describing, 
has been mentioned. 

The apoplectic stroke which disabled William Penn oc- 
curred at Bristol on the 4th of October, 1712.1 He was 
writing an earnest letter to Logan, some passages of which 
may be here cited. After impressively urging Logan “to 
move all springs that may deliver me from my present 
thraldom” of money troubles, he refers to a plan he had 
entertained of assigning his proprietary patent to trustees, 
for the maintenance of a government which would protect 
the Friends in Pennsylvania, and plaintively adds, “ But I 
am not to be heard, either in civils or spirituals, till I am 
dead.” Other passages follow: 

“T am now to tell thee that both my daughter and son 
Aubrey are under the greatest uneasiness about their money, 
which I desire, as well as allow thee, to return per first [op- 
portunity] . . . I have paid William Aubrey, (with a mad 
bullying treatment from him into the bargain), but [? about] 
£500, which with several hundreds paid at different times 
to him here makes near £1100, besides what thou hast sold 
and put out to interest there,—which is so deep a cut to me 
here,—and nothing but my son’s [Aubrey probably] tem- 


1 The time of this stroke is precisely fixed by the date of Penn’s letter 
to Logan, cited in Janney’s “ Life of Penn” (p. 525), with Hannah’s 
postscript to it, also dated. Maria Webb says (“ Penns and Peningtons,”’ 
p- 426, Philadelphia edition) that it occurred “on the 24th of Fifth 
month,”—.e., July,—and Summers has followed this (“ Jordans and the 
Chalfonts,” p. 224). And I regret to say that in the “ Memorial History 
of Philadelphia,” Vol. I. p. 173, I have said that it occurred on the 4th 
of August, my mistake being that I took “ Eighth month,” with which 
Penn’s date begins, in its modern form. (Hannah’s postscript is dated 
“13th 8ber,” which I did not note.) In a foot-note to this present 
essay (p. 13) I have followed Maria Webb’s authority, and said the 
seizure occurred July 24! Thus are errors repeated when once com- 
mitted ! 
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pestuous and most rude treatment of my wife and self too, 
should have forced it from me. 

“‘T writ to thee of our great and unhappy loss and revo- 
lution at Bristol, by the death of our near and dear friends, 
father and mother Callowhill; so shall only say he has left 
all his concerns in America to poor John, who had almost 
followed his grandfather, and who by his sorrow at his 
death and burial, and also by his behaviour since, has jus- 
tified my special regards to him, as of an uncommon char- 
acter and capacity. Now, through the Lord’s mercy, he is 
on the recovery, as I now likewise am, by the same Divine 
goodness ; for I have been most dangerously ill at London.” 

A few sentences followed, and then, in the midst of one, 
his pen stopped: he had sustained a second stroke of apo- 
plexy. October 13, Hannah Penn added on the other side 
of her husband’s letter a pathetic postscript to Logan: “The 
enclosed my poor husband wrote, but had not time to finish 
before he was taken ill with a second fit of his lethargic 
illness, like as about six months ago, at London; which has 
been no small addition to my late most severe exercises. 
But it has pleased the Lord, in the midst of judgments to 
show us mercy, in the comfortable prospect of his recovery, 
though as yet but weak. And I am ordered by the doctors 
to keep all business from him until he is stronger. . . .”! 

February 5, 1712/13, Hannah Penn again wrote to Logan, 
from Ruscombe, where, as already mentioned, the family 
home had been fixed in 1710. Her husband, she says, 
recovered from the seizure at Bristol, ‘‘so as by easy jour- 
neys to reach London, and endeavored to settle some affairs, 
and get some laws passed for that country’s [Pennsylvania’s] 
ease; but finding himself unable to bear the fatigues of the 
town, he just reached Ruscombe when he was seized with 
the same severe illness that he has twice before labored 
under. And though, by the Lord’s mercy, he is much 
better than he was, and in a pretty hopeful way of recovery, 
yet I am forbid by his doctors to trouble him with any 
business till better.” 


1 These letters in full in Janney’s “ Penn,” pp. 525, 526. 
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These three strokes of apoplexy—the first in London, in 
the spring of 1712; the second at Bristol, in October; the 
third at Ruscombe, probably in January—permanently dis- 
abled Penn’s mental powers, and left his physical strength 
so shattered that he gradually declined until his death at 
Ruscombe, July 30, 1718. The “Life” prefixed to his 
‘Select Works” describes the closing six years as “a con- 
tinual and gradual declension.” The sale of his proprietary 
rights in Pennsylvania to the Crown, begun before the first 
stroke, was suspended and never completed, the Crown 
lawyers advising that he was incompetent for so important 
an act. His will he had made in London in the early part 
of 1712, at the time of a severe illness,—probably the first 
stroke of apoplexy, though in the codicil to the will, added 
at Ruscombe, May 27 of that year, he says it—the former 
—was made “ when ill of a feavour at London.” 

The condition of Penn’s health, though year by year it de- ) 
clined, permitted him to go about for some time. Hannah j 
Penn wrote to Logan, February 16, 1713/14, that “‘ he was at 
Reading [Friends’] meeting last First-day, as also two or t 
three times before, and bore it very comfortably, and ex- 
pressed his refreshment and satisfaction in being there.” A 
visitor in the spring of 1713 “ found him to appearances pretty 
well in health, and cheerful of disposition, but defective in 
memory ... nor could he deliver his words so readily as 
heretofore.” A year later the same visitor “found him 
very little altered.” He “accompanied him in his carriage 
to Reading meeting,” where he rose up “ to exhort those 
present,” and spoke “ several sensible sentences, though not 
able to say much,” and on leaving the meeting took “ leave 
of his friends with much tenderness.” Thomas Story, in 
the autumn of 1714, found him with “his memory almost 





quite lost, the use of his understanding suspended... . 
Nevertheless no insanity, no lunacy, at all appeared in his 
actions, and his mind was in an innocent state. . . . That 


he had a good sense of Truth is plain by some very clear sen- 
tences . . . he spoke in an evening meeting we had together 
there; . . . so that I was ready to think this was a sort of 
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sequestration of him from all the concerns of this life which 
so much oppressed him, not in judgment, but in mercy, that 
he might have rest, and not be oppressed thereby to the end.” 

The “ visitor” spoken of above again came to Ruscombe 
in 1715 and the two following years. In 1715 he found 
Penn’s memory more deficient, “‘ but his love and sense of 
religious enjoyments apparently continued, for he still often 
went in his chariot to the meeting at Reading, and there 
sometimes uttered short but very sound and savoury ex- 
pressions. . . . This year he went to Bath, but the waters 
there proved of no benefit.” In 1716 the visitor found 
him “much weaker than last year;” he could not remember 
the names of those who called, “yet by his answers it 
appeared he knew their persons.” In 1717 he “found his 
understanding so much weakened that he scarce knew his 
old acquaintances; and his bodily strength so much decayed 
that he could not well walk without leading, nor express 
himself intelligibly.” 

In February, 1714/15, Hannah Penn wrote to Logan that 
“he has had two or three little returns of his paralytic dis- 
order, but I thank the Lord it went off, and he is now in 
pretty good health, not worse in his speech than for some 
months past, nor can I say he is better; but when I keep 
the thoughts of business from him he is very sweet, com- 
fortable and easy, and is cheerfully resigned to the Lord’s 
will, and yet takes delight in his children, his friends, and 
domestic comforts as formerly.” 

He must have been still in such condition of body and 
mind in 1716 as to be thought capable of signing the com- 
mission to Governor Keith, when he was sent out to super- 
sede Governor Gookin, for the record made by the Council 
at Philadelphia, upon its reception, was, that it was “ from 
the proprietor.”! Hannah Penn, however, in her letter of 
reproof to Keith, May 20, 1723, used the expression, “ As 
thou wert chosen in the time of my husband’s weakness, by 
means of his friends only, to that important trust,”’ ete. 
In March, 1717, about a year and a half before his death, 
? “Colonial Records,” Vol. III. p. 1. 
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Hannah Penn wrote to Logan that she had continued to 
live for three or four years at Ruscombe, which was a large 
house, and carried a heavy rent, solely on her husband’s 
account, “for he has all along delighted in walking and 
taking the air here, and does still, when the weather allows, 
and at other times diverts himself from room to room,” etc. 

After Penn’s death, about 1730, a man named Henry 
Pickworth, for some object (as Penn’s friends thought, 
mere malevolence), asserted that Penn had died insane at 
Bath. Joseph Besse, the author subsequently of the well- 
known work, the “ Sufferings” of the Friends, published 
a refutation of the story, and cited the testimony of Simon 
Clement (Hannah Penn’s brother-in-law, husband of her 
sister Mary). Clement’s statement, in brief, was that in 
all his illness Penn never had any symptoms of insanity. 
‘He was indeed attacked with a kind of apoplectic fit in 
London, in the month of May, 1712, from which he re- 
covered, and did go to the Bath, and from thence to Bristol, 
where he had a second fit about September [October ?] 
following; and in about three months after he had the 
third fit at his own house at Rushcomb, which impaired 
his memory [etce.] ... But... so far from any show of 
lunacy . . . his actions were regular and orderly, and 
nothing appeared in his behaviour but a loving, meek, 
quiet, easy temper, and a childish innocence,” ete. 

Penn was near the completion of his seventy-fourth year 
when he died. The close came between two and three 
o’clock in the morning of July 30, 1718. He was buried 
on the 5th of August at the Jordans ground, where his 
dust remains. Thomas Story’s journal gives a few details 
relating to his death and funeral : 

“We arrived at Ruscombe late in the evening, where we 
found the widow and most of the family together. Our 
coming occasioned a fresh remembrance of the deceased, 
and also a renewed flood of many tears from all eyes. .. . 
On the 5th I accompanied the corpse to the grave, where 
we had a large meeting,” ete. 

Rebekah Butterfield’s journal says the burial was in the 
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presence of “twenty or thirty publick Friends [ie., min- 
isters] and a vast number of Friends and others.” 

The ground at Jordans has been repeatedly described by 
visitors, and pictures of it showing the stones that now 
mark the graves are numerous. One of these views is 
given as an illustration to Mr. George L. Harrison’s report 
(1882) of his visit to England, by authority of Governor 
Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, to procure approval of the proposi- 
tion to remove the remains of William Penn to Philadelphia 
for reinterment. The stones are, unfortunately, in several 
particulars wrongly lettered. That of Letitia Aubrey is 
marked “ Letitia Penn.” The death of Gulielma Maria 
Penn is given as 1689, that being the time of the death of 
the last child of Penn’s first marriage. Margaret Freame 
is marked “ Mary Frame.” And, as already mentioned, 
the grave marked “ John Penington, 1710,” is believed to 
be that ot John Penn, “ the American,” who died 1746. 

Prince Butterfield, brother to Rebekah, whose memo- 
randa concerning burials at Jordans and other Quaker 
events are esteemed a valuable source of our modern 
knowledge, informed the sometime vicar of Penn, the Rev. 
B. Anderson, that, ‘contrary to the rest, William Penn’s 
head lies to the south, and the remains of his second wife, 
Hannah Penn, are laid upon his; also that he [P. B.] saw 
William Penn’s leaden coffin when the grave was opened 
to bury his second wife.” 

It appears by Penn’s interrupted letter, October, 1712, 
that Thomas Callowhill and his wife had then recently died. 
It is evident that Thomas Callowhill was not only a valu- 
able friend to his son-in-law, but also a useful citizen of 
Bristol. An earlier letter from Penn to Logan, dated at 
London, January 16, 1704/5, says, “‘ and if my wife’s mother 
should die, who is now very ill, I believe not only my wife 
and our young stock, but her father too, would incline 
thither [Pennsylvania]. He has been a treasure to Bristol, 
and given his whole time to the service of the poor Friends’ 
funds, till they made eight per cent. of their money, and 
next the city poor, where, by act of Parliament he has been 
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kept in [office] beyond form, he has so managed to their 
advantage that the city Members gave our Friends, and my 
father[-in-law] in particular, an encomium much to their 
honor, in the House.” 


WILLIAM PENN’S CHILDREN BY HIS SECOND MARRIAGE. 


Witu1aM Peny, the Founder, married, second, at Bristol, 
March 5, 1695/6, Hannan, only daughter and child of 
Thomas Callowhill and his wife Hannah (daughter of 
Dennis Hollister), Hannan PENN was born April 18, 
1664, at Bristol, and died December 20, 1726, and was 
buried (in the same grave with her husband) at Jordans. 
Her children by William Penn were: 

1. John, “the American,” born at Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 29, 1699/1700; died unmarried at Hitcham, Bucks, 
England, October 25, 1746; buried at Jordans, November 5. 

2. Thomas, born at Bristol, England, March 9, 1701/2; 
married and had issue. See details later, 

3. Hannah Margarita, born at Bristol, England, July 30, 
1703; died at Bristol in February or March, 1707/8. 

4. Margaret, born at Bristol, England, November 7, 
1704; married, 1727, Thomas Freame, and had issue: 
(1) Thomas, buried at Jordans, 1746; (2) Philadelphia 
Hannah (said to have been born at Philadelphia, 1746, and 
to have died 1826), who married Thomas Dawson, created 
Viscount Cremorne; and perhaps others. Margaret Freame 
died in February, 1750/51, and was buried at Jordans on 
the 12th of that month. 

5. Richard, born at Bristol, England, January 17, 1705/6 ; 
married and had issue. See details later. 

6. Dennis, born at Ealing, Middlesex, England, February 
26, 1706/7; died, unmarried, February 6 (or January 2), 
1722/8, and was buried at Jordans. 

7. Hannah, born in Ludgate Parish, London, September 
5, 1708; died at Kensington, January 24, 1708/9, and was 
buried at Jordans. 


1 “ Penn-Logan Correspondence,” Vol. I. p. 855. 
(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER-BOOKS OF LIEU- 
TENANT ENOS REEVES, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LINE. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN B. REEVES, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
(Continued from page 314.) 


[Letrer 126.] 
“Torawa N. J. 
“ We received in the Line sometime ago a Circular Letter 
from Colonel Johnston, Colonel Richt Humpton and Lieut. 
Colo' Jos. Harmer, who are a Committee from the Line to 
endeavour to get the Depreciation of the officers and sol- 
diers of the Line settled—they inform us that a Committee 
of five from the Assembly was appointed to consider and 
report their opinion on the Business. In another Letter we 


have their Report, viz': 


“*STATE OF PENNSYLVA4 
““*Tn GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

“« Tuesday 21% Sept 1780 P.M. 

“*The Report of the Committee appointed to confer with certain 
officers of the Penna. Line of Continental Troops, on the subject of a 
Memorial presented to this House in behalf of said Troops, was read 
the Second time, and on Consideration was approved and recommended 
to the immediate attention of the next General Assembly ; and likewise 
order’d to be inserted in the Minutes.’ 


“The Report is as follows : 


“«The Committee appointed to confer with the officers appointed by 
the Pennsylva* Line, on the subject of a Memorial presented by said 
officers in consequence of sundry Resolutions of Congress, recommend- 
ing it to the several States to make up the Depreciation to their respective 
Troops beg leave to report: That it appears to your Committee, that the 
officers and soldiers of the Pennsylvania Line have greatly suffered in 
consequence of the Depreciation of their pay; and that, if it had not 
been for the attention which this House has heretofore paid them, by 
furnishing them with sundry refreshments and clothing, their situation 
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must have been Deplorable, the officers seem fully sensible of this, and 
express’d their gratitude for the repeated Benefactions they have received 
from the Legislature of this State—But the late amazeing Depreciation 
of the Currency has been such, that they have little to depend upon, 
but those gratuities, their pay being scarcely worth receiving. The 
officers of the Penna Line request notes to be given for the arrearages 
on such principles as appear to your Committee to be equitable and 
just— 

“¢ They require their accounts to be adjusted and liquidated, and the 
Depreciation to be made up to them, calculating it at the period they 
have received their pay ; and deducting therefrom the price of whatever 
Refreshments and other gratuities they have at different times received 
from this State, which were given them in consequence of the Depre- 
ciation. They are sensible of the state of the Finances, and many of 
them would be satisfied without receiving any money at present, but 
wish the faith of the State to be pledged for their payment when the 
situation of our finances would admit; and in the meantime for their 
accounts to be settled, and notes payable in specie given for arrearages, 
these not to be negotiable by the privates; but those given to the officers 
to be negotiable. 

“*On the whole your Committee are of opinion that it would be doing 
justice to the officers and men to take this matter up as speedyly as pos- 
sible, it would attach the Troops to the State, and contribute to relieve 
and satisfy a number of brave men. And should it appear to the House 
too late in the present Session to enter on so important a business, they 
think it would be advisable and necessary to recommend it to be taken 
up as early as possible by the next Assembly. 

““¢ Your Committee have only to add, that in their opinion whatever 
is adopted with respect to the officers of the Pennsylvania Line, ought 
to take place with the few officers belonging to the State Navy, who have 
suffer’d equally and who have equal claims to the attention of the Legis- 
lature. 

“* Extracts from the Minutes 


“¢ SaML STERETT, Clark.’ 


“Tt is expected the new Assembly will take the above 
into immediate consideration. 

“ Oct. 234 80.” 

[Lerrer 127.] 
“Totawa N. J. 

“The Honourable the Congress having been pleased to 
appoint Colonel Pickering Quarter Master General of the 
Army of the United States of America—vice Major General 
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Greene, (who Declined serving longer in that important 
Office) has lately took the Direction of that Department. 

“ Major Gen' Greene Received His Excellency’s thanks 
in Gen! Orders for the Judgment, Asseduity, and attention, 
he Display’d in the Direction of that Department. 

“ The — instant His Excellency Major Gen! Greene set out 
for Carolina to take Command of the Southern Army. We 
hear that Major Gen' Gates who now Commands to the 
Southard is to be Recall’d, to answer for his Conduct at the 
Battle of Camden. 

“ On the —instant Monsiere the Minister Plenopotentiary 
who lately arrived from France and on his way to Head 
Quarters, when he approach’d the Park of Artillery was 
saluted with the Discharge of thirteen pieces of Ordinance. 
On the 26th instant I was Invited with a number of others 
to Dine with Major J. Moore and the Field Officers of the 
Brigade—we spent our time verry agreeably, for the after- 
noon, suped, and spent the Evening as Jovally as we could 
wish. About 12 o’clock at Night each as great as a Lord, 
Reel’d home in a state to his own tent. 

“Oct. 27" 1780.” 

[LeTrer 128.] 
“Torawa N. J. 

“In the Order of the 23rd instant—the Light Infantry 
are Order’d to move from their present Position and take 
Post near Cranetown Gap. And the Officers throughout 
the Army to draw two Rations each till further Orders. 

“On the Evening of the 25th, the Light Infantry with 
some Heavy Artillery march’d toward Eliz™ Town. They 
went on an Intended Expedition to Staten Island, but from 
some Neglect or Delay with the Boats (which were on 
Wheels and to be Drawn by Land to the Place) that were 
to Tranceport the Troops across the Sound, the Expedition 
fell through and they obliged to Return without attempting 
anything, which was a Great mortification to the Marquis 
De La Fayette who commanded. 

“The plan was to be on the Island an hour before Day- 
light, divide the Infantry in two Collumns, who were to 
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storm two small Encampments of the Enemys, Lees Corps 
& a Detachment of Foot to storm Symcoe’s Legions En- 
campment, then all Unite at the close and carry the Forts— 
which it is Generally thought would have been done had 
not the Misfortune of the Boats prevented. 

“ Oct? 27" 1780.” 

[Lerrer 129.] 
“Torawa N. J. 

“Yesterday the whole Army paraded for Review, and 
just before the Review began, came by Express some good 
News from the Southern Army. His Excellency General 
Washington and the Minister Plenopotentiary from France 
came on upon the Right of the front Line and was saluted 
by the discharge of thirteen Pieces of Cannon from the 
Park. The[y] passed down the Line and was saluted by 
the different Regiments and officers in Rotation as usual. 
They made an Elegant appearance, attended by their Aids 
and Moyland’s Regiment of Light Dragoons. 

‘“‘ The news as follows : 

“ Extract from the Orders of this Day. 


“* HEAD QUARTERS TOTAWA Oct 27th ’80. 

“*The Gen! has the Pleasure to Congratulate the Army on an Im- 
portant advantage lately Obtain’d in North Carolina, over a Corps of 
one Thousand four Hundred men, British Troops and New Levys 
commanded by Colonel Ferguson. The Militia of the Neighbouring 
Country under Colonel Williams, Shelby and others having Assembled 
to the Amount of about Three Thousand men, Detached 1600 of their 
Number on horseback to fall in with Colonel Ferguson’s Party on its 
March to Charlotte, they came up with them at a place call’d King’s 
Mountain advantageously Posted and gave them a total Defeat, in which 
Colonel Ferguson, with 150 of his men were kill’d 800 made Prisoners 
& one thousand five hundred stand of Arms taken. 

““*On our side the loss was Inconsiderable—we have only to Regret 
that the Brave Colonel Williams was mortally wounded. This advan- 
tage will in all probability have a very important Influence upon suc- 
cessive Opperations in that Quarter. It is a proof of the Spirit and 
Resources of the Country.’ 


“The Enemys successes to the Southard this Campaign 
has given them amazing spirits but I’m in hopes we shall 
soon Retaliate upon them. 

VoL, xx.—31 
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‘Gen! Gates now writes that he believes we are Even 
with them at present. 

“ South Carolina and Georgia are at present in the Hands 
of the Enemy, and I find they are in North Carolina. They 
are likely to give us great deal of Trouble yet.” 

[No date.] 

[Lerrer 130.] 
“Totawa N. J. 

“In the General Orders of the first instant, the plan of 
an Arrangement, and present Establishment of the Army 
was publish’d and is as follows: 


“ * HEAD QUARTERS TOTAWA Noyt 1* 1780. 


“«The Commander in Chief has the Happiness to Inform the Army, 
that the Honourable the Congress has been pleased by their Acts of the 
8* and 21" of October to pass the following Resolutions. 

“* He is entirely persuaded that the liberal provision now made will 
give Universal satisfaction, and while it Evinces the Justice and Gener- 
osity of Congress, will prove a New motive to the Zeal and Exertions of 
the Officers. 

“¢«*' That such of the Sixteen aditional Regiments as have not been 
Anexed to the Line of some particular State, and all the separate Light 
Corps in the Army, both of Horse and foot (Colonel Hazen’s Reg* ex- 
cepted) and also the German Battalion, be reduc’d on the first day of 
Jany. next. 

“¢« That the non-commissioned officers and privates in their several 
Corps be Incorporated with the Troops of their Respective States, and 
that such of them as do not belong to any particular State, be anexed 
to such Corps as the Commander in Chief shall direct. 

“<The Regular Army of the United States from and after the first 
Day of Jany next consist—of four Regiments of Mounted and Dis- 
mounted Draggoons or Legionary Corps—Four Reg* of Artillery, Forty 
nine Reg* of Infantry, exclusive of Colonel Hazen’s Reg‘, Co' Armand’s 
partizan Corps, Major Lee’s ditto and one Reg* of Artificers. 

“««That each Regt or Legionary Corps, consist of four Troops of 
Mounted Draggoons, and two of Dismounted Draggoons, each consisting 
of Sixty privates with the same number of Commissioned and Non- 
commissioned Officers as at present. 

“<«That the partizan Corps Commanded by Colonel Armand and 
Major Lee, shall consist of three troops of mounted and three of Dis- 
mounted Draggoons of fifty men each, to be officered by the Commander 
in Chief, by the Approbation of Congress, and that the Commander in 
Chief be authorized to Direct a Mode for compleating, Recruiting and 
supplying the said Corps. 
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«¢«That each Regiment of Artillery consist of Ten companies, and 
that each Company consist of Sixty five non-commissioned officers and 
Mattrosses, with the same number of Commissioned Officers as at Present. 

“¢«« That each Regiment of Infantry requested from the several States 
shall consist of one Colonel, one Lieut. Colonel and one Major. Where 
the full Colonels are to continue or one Lieut. Colonel commandant & 
Two Majors. Where the Colonels are not continued; Nine Captains, 
Twenty two Subalterns, one Surgeon, one Surgeon’s Mate, one Sergeant 
Major, one Quarter Master Sergeant, Forty five Sergeants, one Drum 
Major, one Fife Major, Ten Drummers, Ten Fifers, Six hundred and 
twelve Rank & file. That there be one Captain and two Subalterns 
to each Company, and that the Four Supernumaries have the rank of 
Lieutenant, one of which is to reside in the State to which he belongs, 
to enlist and forward Recruits, one Drum & Fife to attend the Recruit- 
ing Officer, the other three supernumery officers to do the duty of Pay 
Master, Quarter Master, and Adjutant, in their respective Regiments. 

«<« And that the Regiment of Artificers consist of eight Companies, 


and each company of sixty Non-commissioned Officers and privates.” ’ 
“ Nove 34 1780,” 


[Lerrer 131.] 
“Totawa N. J. 
“<«« That the whole of the Troops be Enlisted during the War, and 
join their Respective Corps by the first day of January next. That the 
several States furnish the following Quotas: 
“«« New Hampshire—two Regiments of Infantry. 
“«« Massachusetts Bay—ten Reg“ of Infantry & 
one of Artillery. 
“¢« Rhode Island—one Reg* of Infantry. 
“« Connecticut—five Reg* of Infantry & 
one of Cavalry. 
“«“ New York—two Regiments of Infantry 
one of Artillery. 
“««“ New Jersey—two Regiments of Infantry. 
“«« Pennsylvania—six Regiments of Infantry, 
one ditto of Cavalry, 
one ditto of Artillery & 
one ditto Artificers. 
«6 Delaware—one Regiment of Infantry. 
‘««“ Maryland—five Regiments of Infantry. 
“<< Virginia—eight Regiments of Infantry, 
one of Artillery & 
two ditto of Cavalry. 
“«« North Carolina—four Regiments of Infantry. 
“¢ South Carolina—two Regiments of Infantry. 
‘¢“ Georgia—one Regiment of Infantry. 
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“««That the Regiments of Cavalry, Artillery, and of Artificers as 
they now stand be considered as belonging to the States respectively, 
to which they are or may be assign’d which States shall compleat them 
to their full compliment, Supply them with Necessarys, and in every 
Respect treat them as if originally raised therein, and that such other 
States as now have Non-commissioned Officers or Privates in any of the 
Regiments Afforesaid, be credited in their Quotas for such men accord- 
ing to their number from time to time; for which purpose the Com- 
mander in Chief is hereby directed to specify such Non-commissioned 
Officers and Privates, and the States to which the[y] Formerly belong’d 
in the returns he shall make to the States, and in his Annual Return 
to Congress. 

“«« That the Regiment Commanded by Colonel Moses Hazen be con- 
tinued on its present Establishment and that all Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Privates being foreigners belonging to any of the Reduced 
Regiments and Corps be Incorporated therewith, and all Volunteers from 
foreign States, who are now in the service, or may thereafter joine the 
American Army be Anexed to the said Regiment. 

«That the Commander in Chief and the Commanding Officers in 
the Southern Department, direct the Officers of each State to meet and 
agree upon the Officers for the Regiments to be raised by the Respective 
States, from those who Incline to Continue in Service, and where it 
cannot be done by Agreement, to be Determined by Seniority, and make 
returns of those who are to remain, which is to be Transmitt’d to Con- 
gress, together with the names of the Officers reduc’d who are to be 
allow’d Half Pay for Life. 

“««« That the Officers who shall continue in service to the end of the 
War shall be entitled to Half Pay during Life, to commence from the 
time of their Reduction. 

«“<««That the Officers at Camp be Impower’d and Directed to use 
every Prudent Measure and improve every favourable opportunity, to 
enlist for the Continuance of the War, such of the men belonging to 
their Respective States, as are not engaged for that Period. 

«That Two Dollars be granted to the Recruiting Officer, for every 
able bodied soldier he shall enlist for the war, who shall join the Army, 
and that a sum not exceeding Fifty Dollars be allowed to Every such 
Recruit. 

««That the Clothing be furnish’d and regularly served out to the 
Troops as it becomes Due, and that a full Compensation be made for 
any Arrearages of Clothing.”’ 


“And in yesterdays Orders was the following Amend- 
ment: 


“Tn the Publication of the Extracts of the Resolves of Congress of 
the 3d and 2Ist of October last, there was an Omission of Part of that 
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of the 8d Declaring that the Retiring Officers should be entitled to 
Land at the Close of the War, agreeable to the Resolution of the 16th 
of September 1776. Tho the Resolution of the 21st is silent on this 
Article, the Gen' has no doubt that it remains in force.’ 


“T was likewise in yesterdays Gen’ Orders appointed 
Quarter Master of the Tenth Regiment of Pennsyl™ from 
the First instant. 

“ Nov' the 4" 1780.” 

[LetTer 132.] 
“Torawa, N. J. 

“On the Fifth instant our Division Paraded for Muster 
and Inspection. 

“Extract from the Gen' Orders of the Sixth instant. 


“The General has just received information that Colonel Ogden and 
Capt. Dayton, who were in Eliz Town, were taken last night in their 
Beds by the Enemy a Convincing proof that they have the most minute 
Intelligence of every thing that passes in that Place, and that it is Dan- 
gerous for an Officer (except with a Guard or under sanction of a flag) 
to remain there during the Night; he has assured the Officers in Gen- 
eral Orders that if any of them were taken out of the line of their duty 
and by their own Imprudence that their Exchange should be postponed 
while there is an Officer remaining in captivity of their Rank. 

“* He again repeats this in the most solemn terms, with his full Decla- 
ration that whenever they are Exchanged they shall be arrested and a 
full Investigation had into the circumstances of their Capture. 

“*The Gen' means this as a Caution to the Army, not as a Reflection 
upon the present conduct of Colonel Ogden who he has reason to believe 
was in the execution of business by proper authority. He is yet unin- 
formed of the reason of Capt. Dayton’s being at Elizabeth Town. It is 
with infinite regret the Gen! is obliged once more to Notice the Disorderly 
Conduct of soldiers arising in a great measure from the abuse of Passes, 
The whole Country is overspread with straggling soldiers with the most 
frivolous pretences, under which they commit every specimen of Robery 
and Plunder. In a ride he took the other day he found soldiers as low 
as Accquackenack Bridge on both sides the River, and as far as he has 
ever yet gone Round the environs of the Camp, the Roads and the farm 
Houses are full of them. 

“*To remedy this Evil and to have the Army ready for any sudden 
Imergency, the General does in the most express and possitive terms 
forbid all but General Officers and Officers Commanding Regiments, to 
Grant Passes, and not more than eight from a Regiment are to be given 
by the latter in a Day, and these only to soldiers of Orderly Conduct.’ 
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“‘T have been thus particular in sending you a copy of the 
above Orders of the Sixth instant, for a reason I shall ac- 
quaint you with. I was unhappily arrested upon them! 


“* ORDERLY OFFICE, TOTAWA, Nov' 8 1780. 
““<SiR 


“You are hereby order’d in arrest for “a breach of General Orders of 
the Sixth Instant in Granting a pass to Daniel Quinn, a Soldier in the 
10th Pennsylyania Regiment.” 

*** By His Excellency’s Command 
“* Jno Sraae, Asst Adjt Gen’. 
“* Lieut ENos REEVES 
“*10" Pennsyl* Regt.’ 


“Think! Oh Think! my Dear Philander, what I must 
suffer in my present situation. In disgrace, in arrest! for 
a breach of Genr' Orders! and by His Excellency’s com- 
mand! 

“Tf there is any thing in this Life, that can equal the 
Punishment of the Damn’d, it must be an Officer in Arrest. 

“ Nov’ 8 1780.” 


[Letrer 133.] 


“In the late Gen' Orders of the 9" Instant a Court Mar- 
tial was order’d to Assemble for the tryal of all such 
Prisoners as shall be brought before them. On this same 
day I received a note from the Judge Advocate to prepare 
Tryal. As they are short I shall give you the whole Pro- 
ceeding of the Court. 

“*Totawa Nov 10% 1780. 

““* The Court whereof Colo! Bailey is President reassembl’d agreeably 
to the Orders of the Commander in Chief, and proceeded to the Tryal of 
Lieut. Reeves of the 10° Regiment of Pennsylvania charged with “A 
breach of the Gen! Orders of the Sixth Instant in Granting a pass to 
Daniel Quinn, soldier of the 10" Penna. Regiment.” 

“* Lieut. Reeves pleaded “Not Guilty.” 

“*The Judge Advocate read to the Court the Gen' Orders of the 6” 
Instant, and produced to the Court the Pass anexed: 

“« “ Tyaniel Quinn soldier in the 10% Penna. Regiment has permission 
to pass to the Light Infantry Camp and Return this Evening before 
Roll Call he behaving himself as a good Soldier.” 

“Which Lieut. Reeves admits to be his writing and signing. Lieut. 
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Reeves also admits that Quinn pass’d by virtue of this pass to, or near 
the Light Infantry Camp, where the pass was taken away from him. 

“* Lieut. Colonel Hay, produced by Lieut Reeves being sworn says: 
“Tt has been an Invariable Rule in the Regiment never to admit more 
than two men from a Comp’ to be absent on passes at a time. This 
custom was previous to the late Orders, and it has also been customary 
in general for the Orderly Sergeants of the Companies to write the passes 
and sign them to the Company officers; they also signed them, and I 
sign them afterwards. By this means the Officers of the Comp’ and the 
Sergeants, could account for their men. Sometimes it happen’d that the 
Officers only signed the paper previous to my signing them.” 

“* Ques. by Lieut. Reeves.—“ Have you not often refused to sign passes 
because not signed by the Officer commanding the Company ?” 

“* Ans.—“T have; and in case the off" of the Company was absent, I 
have required it to be signed by the Orderly Sergeant.” 

““*Colonel Hay adds—that he has always found L* Reeves a very 
punctual Duty Officer. 

““* Capt. Patton produced by Mr. Reeves was sworn: 

*“** Ques. by Lt Reeves.— Have you not frequently in the absence of 
Col. Hay Countersigned passes as Command’g officer of the Regi- 
ment?” 

*¢ Ans.—“T have.” 

“““ Ques.—“ Did you not require them to be signed to you by the Com- 
manding Officers of Companies ?” 

“¢ Ans.— I always made it a Rule, if they were not signed, I refused 
to sign them.” 

“* Ques.—“ Did not the Soldiers usually carry the passes themselves to 
be signed by the Command’g Officer of the Regiment?” 

“¢ Ans.—“I never knew it otherwise, except in some particular cases 
where an Off" wanted a pass for his waiter.” 

“* Ques. by the Court.—“ Do you recollect signing any pass for any 
soldier in the Company Mr. Reeves belongs to on the 7th Instant?” 

“* Ans.—“TI do not recollect being asked to sign any for that Com- 
pany that day.” 

““* Ques. to Col. Hay.— Did not the Soldiers usually carry the passes 
themselves to be signed by the Commanding Officer of the Regt?” 

“* Ans.—“ They did.” 

“*The Court then adjourned till tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

“November the 11™ 1780. 

“*The Court met according to Adjournment, and resumed the Tryal of 
Lieut. Reeves. 

“Daniel Quinn produced by Mr. Reeves was sworn :— 

“* Ques. by Lieut. Reeves.—“‘ When I gave you the pass on the 7“ In- 
stant, did I not order you to carry it to the Command’g Officer of the 
Regt. to be signed?” 
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“ce Ane.—"* Yes.” 
** Ques.— Why did you not get it signed ?” 
* Ans.—“ I could not find the Command’g Officer.” 
** Ques.— What Officer did you look for?” 
“¢ Ans.— “TI looked for Capt. Patton as I knew that Co! Hay was not 
at home.” 
“* Ques.—“ Why did you not wait for it to be signed ?” 
“* Ans.—‘‘ Because Col. Stewart order’d me to come to him that day 
and I was in a hurry.”’ 
“ Nov 17, 1780.” 


[Letrer 134.] 
*** Lieut. Reeves then read his Defence which is anexed: 


*¢¢ «6 GENTLEMEN, 

«Tet the Conduct of an Officer in the Army be ever so unexcep- 
tionable, yet through the neglect of others, it sometimes happens that 
his Character, Honor and future Happiness in Life may depend on the 
Sentence or determination of a Court. 

“*T am happy to be Tried by Gentlemen who serving in Military 
Characters can easily and with certainty determine Right from wrong 
in that Line. 

“<««Tt is certain the Soldier went to the Light Infantry Camp with 
the Pass in question, without being Sign’d by the Commanding Officer 
of the Regiment. But it was without either my knowledge or consent. 
For which crime he has since been brought to Tryai and pled Guilty. 

“<< Tt appears by Quinn’s evidence, that I ordered him to go to the 
Commanding Officer to get the pass signed, and that he did search for 
him, but not finding, went off with the pass in a Clandestine manner, 
in the situation it was found. 

«««« But had the Guard attended to the Orders of the 19 of August 
last, the soldier had not pass’d, nor I have been arrested. Since the 
date of the above Order (of August the 19",) it has been required by 
the Commanding officers of the Regt. to which I belong, that the passes 
be signed to them by the Officers Commanding Companies, and (without 
they write the pass themselves) they required the same of the first 
Sergeants. 

“««T never till now knew what it was to be arrested, during five 
campaigns service as an officer—one in Virginia and four in the Conti- 
nental Army. Nor now but through the neglect or ignorance of a 
Soldier. 

“¢« When I received my arrest I did not then know but what the 
Soldier had got his pass properly signed. I think it plainly appears 
from the evidence of Colonel Hay and Captain Patton, that I was not 
only Justifiable in signing the pass, but that I was acting according to 
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the Orders and Established Rules of the Regiment, and in the perfect 
line of my Duty. 
“¢« T am Gentlemen 
“¢“ with due Respect 
“<« «Yours &c 
«4 ENOS REEVES.” ’ 


‘‘ Extract from the Gen! Orders of the 14% Instant: 


“*At a Gen' Court Martial of the Line whereof Colonel Bailey is 
president, the 10th Instant Lieut. Reeves of the 10“ Penna. Regt. was 
Tryed for ‘A breach of Gen' Orders of the 6" Instant in Granting a 
pass to Daniel Quinn sold’ in 10" Penna Regt.” 

“The Court on consideration are of Opinion that Lieut. Reeves 
sign’d a pass for Daniel Quinn to pass to the Light Infantry Camp, on 
which Quinn pass’d in breach of Gen' Orders—But it appears to the 
Court that it was the intention of Lieut. Reeves that the pass should be 
sign’d by the Commanding Officer of the Regiment. On this consider- 
ation and the custom of the Regiment, they think Lieut. Reeves ex- 
cusable. 

«The Commander in Chief approves the Sentence and Lieut. Reeves 


is Released from his Arrest.’ 
“ Noy 17% 1780,” 





[LerTer 135.] 


(Omitted, as it contains nothing of interest.) 


[Letter 136.] 


“In an exchange of prisoners dated Nov. 10, 1780, the 
following prisoners were exchanged : 

“ Major Gen! Lincoln, Brig. Gen* Thompson, Waterbury 
and Duportail ; three Colonels; nine Lieut. Colonels; eleven 
Majors, among which was Major Eccleston, taken the night 
of the surprise at Elizabeth Town, mentioned in Vol iv, 
letter 78, page 27; and forty eight Captains; among them 
were Sample and Weaver (the former has already joined), 
and Sealy taken at Paramus, mentioned in Letter 86 page 
50; Gifford and Bett taken with Major Eccleston, and Capt. 
Lansdale mentioned in Vol III, taken with yourself at 
Middlebrook. One hundred and eleven Lieutenants, forty 
three Ensigns. One Cornet, three Quartermasters; three 
Adjutants ; six Volunteers; one Deputy Adjutant General 





\ 
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and one Deputy Quartermaster General, the most of whom 
have been prisoners since the taking of Fort Washington 
in 1776. All our privates at New York are exchanged, 
some of whom have come out, and the remainder expected 
daily. Total of the officers 244. 

“ About three days ago a party of the enemy was out at 
Newark, where they burnt a house belonging to Mr. Neil 
and drove off about 100 head of cattle, but a party of Con- 
tinental troops and some Militia gather’d and retook the 
most of them. 

“Nov. 28, 1780.” 

[LerTer 137.] 
“ToTAWA, JERSEY. 

“On the twenty-third instant, a number of officers arrived 
at headquarters from the French army at Rhode Island, 
among which was two general officers and other officers of 
distinction. 

“In the above days order we were ordered to march on 
the 24th at 11 o’clock. 

“ About ten o’clock we were passed in Review by his 
Excellency Gen' Washington, the French Generals and 
other officers, and all the general officers in camp. The 
morning being wet the orders of march were counter- 
manded. Our baggage was to have been left on the ground 
with the tents standing. Where our destination was I 
cannot inform you. But there was fresh horses order’d for 
the artillery and ammunition wagons, and a large number 
of boats on wheels, with good teams to move them were 
waiting to attend us. The left wing of our Army, which is 
on the other side the North river have marched down as 
low as White Plains, waiting further orders. The French 
army (in America) are in Barracks at Newport, Rhode 
Island. It appears to me that the present movement and 


‘disposition of our Army is only a maneuvre in order to 


prevent the enemy from sending a reinforcement to South 
Carolina, which is said to be on foot with them, and some 
accounts from that place say their army much want. It is 
currently reported and generally believed that they are at a 
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great distance from Charleston, and in a late action a con- 
siderable party defeated and the remainder in a fair way to 
be Burgoined.” 


[Lerrer 138.] 


“Wicks’ Farm. 

“In the orders of the 26th instant the Light Corps of the 
Army is dissolved, the Marquis de La Fayette and the 
officers and men under his command had his Excellency’s 
warmest thanks. Major Parr’s Rifle Corps are to continue 
and march with the Penna. Line. 

“The other day when we had orders of march, the Army 
on the other side of the River, made a forage as low as 
King’s Bridge and loaded three hundred wagons without 
opposition. The whole Army marched on the 27th inst. 
for Winter Quarters, the Massachusetts and Connecticut 
Line to the North River and the Pennsylvania Line toward 
Morristown. On the night of the 27th lay in a wood 
within about four miles of Rockaway river. The officers 
quartered at a house where we had a few necessaries, and 
when I came to settle thro’ a clown of a fellow, he under- 
stood calculating to his own advantage, as well as any spec- 
ulator in the country. Says he in good times the bill would 
be about nine shillings, and as hard money has fell one half, 
that is eighteen shillings, the depreciation of that at seventy 
five for one, made it amount to one hundred and ninety odd 
dollars. And the fellow told me so with as much confi- 
dence as if it was all right. 

“On the 28th we marched about 8 o’clock. I break- 
fasted with Adjutant M*Lean at the hospitable family of Mr. 
Dorsey at Troy. The regiment halted in the wood near 
Morristown, when I rode on to Mr. Wicks’, where I supped 
and spent the evening with his very agreeable daughter. 
The party that marched under Colonel Craig to begin to 
build or repair our huts, fixed upon the old huts of Gen. 
Hand’s brigade, near Mr. Wicks’ house for our station this 
Winter, and extended the line towards Mr. Kemble’s, till 
near the left where two regiments turn the flank into the 
huts, formerly the First Connecticut Brigade. The logs of 
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the old huts of the Maryland Brigade being very convenient 
I hope we shall be able to get our men under cover in avery 
short time. 

“The division arrived in the afternoon of the 29th and 
pitched tents in a wood near D* Liddel’s house. I had the 
pleasure of finding that agreeable family in perfect health, 
but a little mortified at the army coming to Winter so near 
them. We last Winter destroyed six hundred acres of wood- 
land for him and his step-father, and I suppose this Winter 
will clear the plantation of every tree. 

“Nov. 30, 1780.” 


[LetTer 139.] 
“Mount KEMBLE. 


“Gen. Wayne has it in command from His Excellency 
Gen. Washington, to inform the Pennsylvania Line, that 
Major Talmadge with a party of sixty dismounted Dragoons 
of the Second Regiment surprised Fort George on Long 
Island and captured a Colonel, Captain, Lieutenant, Sur- 
geon and fifty men in it. That he destroyed the works, 
burned a vessel loaded with stores in the harbor and the 
King’s magazines of Forage at Cowan containing upwards 
of three hundred tons of hay, and returned without the loss 
of a man, having only one wounded—of the enemy seven 
left dead and wounded in the Fort. 

“We have been so fortunate as to fall into the huts 
formerly belonging to the Eleventh Pennsylvania regiment; 
tho’ they are out of repairs we shall be able to get our men 
under cover in three or four days. On this instant all the 
soldiers moved into their houses. I immediately set about 
repairing a room for myself, had it floored &. I moved 
my baggage into it on the 7th inst. and have it in tolerable 
repair, but not in elegant order like my room was last 
Winter. 

“On the evening of the 2d we had a smart snow, when 
I had to ride through the country in search of wagons to 
carry on the business of hutting, and the day following, as 
far as John Stiles Esq. where I dined with Lieut. Col. Hay. 

“ December 8, 1780.” 
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[Lerrer 140.] 


“Mount KEMBLE. 

“T have not had the happiness of a line from you, since 
your departure from camp. Capt. Hicks was here not many 
days ago, for the first time since his return from Maryland, 
and remained with me two days. Our friends in George- 
town are very well and would much like to see us. Mr. 
Voorhees was not at home—Miss Nancy is a remarkable fine 
girl and exceedingly handsome. There is a dancing school 
there and in Chestertown. 

“Major Parr’s Rifle Corps is advanced while we are 
building—they lately searched the shore from Newark to 
Rahway and destroyed all the small craft on the way. There 
has been an amazing trade carried on from the Jersey shore 
to the city of New York, but we hope to put a stop to it. 

‘“‘ Last week a person was hung in Morristown for passing 
counterfeit money, and now several refugees are in confine- 
ment, who have been taken as spys, passing thro’ the coun- 
try. As they have been sometime with the enemy, it is 
supposed they will also swing. Two horse thieves were 
also taken with five horses in a marsh—The militia took 
them, threatened to burn them out of the reeds before they 
would deliver themselves up, and had begun to set fire to 
the sides. 


“December 14, 1780.” 
[Lerrer 141.] 
“Mount KEMBLE. 


“On the 17th inst. I assisted the brigade and other 
Quarter Masters to lay out in lots the remaining woodland 
belonging to Mr. Wicks, to be cut and corded by one hun- 
dred and fifty of the Draft whose time expires on 15th. 
When they have cut fifteen cord each, which is about twenty 
two hundred cord, they will get their discharge. 

“We hear that a large embarcation is taking place at 
New York—it is supposed for the Southward. But to be 
prepared for them least they should mean to pay us a visit 
before we get into our huts and are properly fixed, I was 
ordered off with the Brigade Quarter Master to the Magis- 
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trates in the vicinity of the Camp in order to procure sixty 
teams to assist in throwing up three small works on the 
height in our rear, to cover the encampment, for which 
purpose one hundred men are on that fatigue. That even- 
ing we rode as far as Squire Thompson’s at Menden, where 
we remained all night. Early next morning Mr. Hughes, 
Brigade Q. M., went to the Justices at Black River, and I 
to those at [torn] a tiresome jaunt, as I did not return till 
late in the evening. The teams have since arrived and the 
works go on so briskly, that I hope in a few days we shall 
be able to bid the enemy defiance. The men throughout 
the Line are in their huts and the officers go briskly on 
with the inside work of theirs. Our works on Mount 
Kemble consist of two small redoubts and a blockhouse that 
will contain about forty men—the six pieces of artillery are 
to be stationed there. 

“On the 22d inst. the whole officers of the regiment 
dined with Lieut. Col. Hay, where we got tolerable happy. 

“ December 28, 1780. 


“P.S.—Mr. Wicks who has been sick for several days 
past, died and was buried yesterday.” 


[Lerrer 142.] 


“On the 23d all the officers of the regiment dined with 
me and the gentlemen of our family; on the 24th, a regi- 
mental dinner at Capt. Patton’s, and on Christmas Day all 
the officers of the Brigade dined with the Field officers, we 
had an elegant entertainment and kept up the frolick till 
late and got half tipsy. From what I have said of frolicks 
and entertainments among ourselves, don’t fancy that all 
our time is taken up in this manner and the ladies neglected. 
No! Heaven forbid! if that was the case we should be 
monsters indeed. I generally spend the following after- 
noon with the fair sex, some of our agreeable neighbors 
Miss W[ic]ks, Miss Lfidde]l or both; their company and a 
dish of tea and pleasant chat. 

“ December 29, 1780.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 1784-1799. 
BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER. 


(Continued from page 369.) 


1794. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1. 

At Philadelphia: “January 6.—On Wednesday last 
[January 1], New Year’s day—Members of both Houses 
of Congress—Heads of Departments—Foreign Ministers— 
Members of the Society of the Cincinnati—Officers of the 
Militia, &c., waited on the President of the United States, 
to offer him the compliments of the Season.”—Dunlap and 
Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 9. 

At Philadelphia: ‘The news of this evening is, that the 
Queen of France is no more.’ When will the savages be 
satiated with blood? No prospect of peace in Europe, and 
therefore none of internal harmony in America. We cannot 
well be in a more disagreeable situation than we are with 
all Europe, with all Indians, and with all Barbary rovers. 
Nearly one half the continent is in constant opposition to 
the other, and the President’s situation, which is highly 
responsible, is very distressing. He made me a very friendly 
visit yesterday, which I returned to-day, and had two hours’ 
conversation with him alone in his cabinet.”—John Adams 
to Mrs. Adams, January 9. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“ February 24.—Saturday [February 
22], being the anniversary of that auspicious event the 
birth of the President of the United States, the same was 





1 Marie Antoinette was executed October 16, 1798. 
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observed here with unusual demonstrations of joy.” —Dun- 
lap and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


‘¢ A Federal Salute ushered in the dawn, and the bells of Christ Church 
rang peals at intervals through the day. At noon the Members of both 
Houses of Congress—the Heads of Departments—the Foreign Ministers— 
his brother veterans, the Society of the Cincinnati—the Governor, Civil 
and Military Officers of this Commonwealth—the Reverend Clergy—the 
Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania—and a great assemblage of 
other citizens, waited on the President at his house to pay him their 
respects and congratulations. 

“The Light Horse, Artillery, & Light Infantry, which paraded in honor 
of the day, were more numerous than on any recent occasion—and their 
truly soldier-like appearance merits the highest approbation. Repeated 
federal salutes were fired in the course of the day, by the artillery in High 
Street. The field officers of the militia were dressed in new and elegant 
uniforms on this occasion. The general joy and hilarity evinced this day, 
indicate that the purest republican principles actuate the public mind. The 
President enters into the 63d year of his age. 

“The Managers of the City Dancing Assembly gave a Ball in the even- 
ing. They were honored with the company of the President and Mrs. 
Washington, several of the Foreign Ministers, a number of the members 
of Congress, the Secretaries of the treasury and of war, the Governors of 
the State and of the Western Territory, and the most brilliant display of 
beauty, perhaps, ever exhibited in this city. The countenances of all 
present, appeared perfectly congenial with the happy occasion.’’—JIdem. 

‘‘ Saturday last [February 22] M. Fauchet, the new Minister from France 
was introduced to the President of the United States, by Mr. Randolph, 
Secretary of State.” 1—Idem. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 

At Philadelphia: “ Enclosed you will find three Bank 
notes for one hundred dollars each; out of which pay the 
Rev‘. Mr. Muir of Alexandria Fifty pounds, and take his 
signature to the enclosed receipt.”— Washington to William 
Pearce. 


This was an annual subscription to the Orphan School under the care of 
the Rev. James Muir, pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Alexandria. 
The following item in Washington’s will refers to this school: ‘‘To the 





1 Edmund Randolph was appointed Secretary of State on the second of 
January as successor to Thomas Jefferson, who had resigned from the office 
December 31, 1798. The place of Mr. Randolph as Attorney-General was 
supplied by William Bradford, of Pennsylvania. 
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Trustees, (Governors or by whatsoever other name they may be designated) 
of the Academy in the Town of Alexandria, I give and bequeath, in Trust, 
Four thousand dollars, or in other words twenty of the shares which I hold 
in the Bank of Alexandria toward the support of a Free School, established 
at, and annexed to the said Academy for the purpose of educating such 
orphan children, or the children of such other poor and indigent persons as 
are unable to accomplish it with their own means, and who in the judgment 
of the trustees of the said Seminary, are best entitled to the benefit of this 
donation. . . . And to prevent misconception, my meaning is, and is hereby 
declared to be that, these twenty shares are in lieu of and not in addition to 
the Thousand pounds given by a missive letter some years ago [December 
17, 1785] in consequence whereof an annuity of fifty pounds has since been 
paid toward the support of that institution.” 


SUNDAY, MARCH 2. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ The price of Midlings and Ship stuff 
in Alexandria is greatly below the selling price in this 
market; especially the first, which is 54 dollars the barrel 
of 196 lbs—and the latter, from a dollar and half to two 
dollars p*. hundred—but as these articles never are so high 
there as here, you must enquire the most favorable season 
to dispose of them, and do it to the best advantage.—Keep 
me informed from time to time of the prices of Superfine 
and fine flour, that I may know when to strike for mine ;— 
and ask the Miller why he does not, as usual, note in his 
weekly returns the number of barrels he has packed of all 
the different kinds.” — Washington to William Pearce. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 23. 

At Philadelphia: “ Mr. Smith has, I believe, been fur- 
nished with fish from my landing, and if he will give as 
much as another, ought to have the preference ;—but before 
you positively engage, enquire what the other fisheries are 
disposed to sell at.—4/. p". thousand for Herrings, and 10/. p*. 
hundred for shad is very low.—I am, at this moment, paying 
6/. a piece for every shad I buy.”— Washington to William 
Pearce. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 30. 
At Philadelphia: “I am sorry to hear your drilled and 
other wheat, makes but an indifferent appearance.—I was 
VoL. xx.—32 
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in hopes such extreame fine weather as we have had during 
the whole month of March would have occasioned a pleasing 
change in both.—As grain puts on different looks at this 
season, according as the weather, while growing, happens 
to be, let me know from time to time how mine comes on. 
—If it stands thick enough on the ground, such uncommon 
mildness and warmth as we have had since February, must 
have recovered that Crop greatly, as well as the Winter 
Barley.” — Washington to William Pearce. 


The letters from which the last three quotations are made form part of a 
series of one hundred and sixteen, written by Washington to William Pearce, 
manager of the Mount Vernon farms from October, 1793, to January, 1797. 
The originals are in the possession of the Long Island Historical Society, and 
were published in 1889, with a historical and genealogical introduction and 
notes by Moncure Daniel Conway, being volume iv. of the Memoirs of that 
society. The letters quoted, it will be perceived, were all written on Sunday, 
and, with but few exceptions, this is the case with the entire series, it having 
been the custom of the President to devote the afternoon of that day to his 
private correspondence. 

Upon a careful perusal of the letters comprising the series, we find that 
the smallest as well as the most important matters connected with his Mount 
Vernon interests are noted with a detail almost painfully minute. Letter 
after letter, many of them of considerable length, devoted to instructions as 
to building, labor, crops, and, in brief, everything pertaining to the manage- 
ment of a large landed estate; disclosing an ability for the supervision of 
business by an absentee that would be remarkable had the writer been 
entirely free from responsibility other than the proper conduct of his own 
affairs. And when we reflect that these letters were written during the most 
trying and exacting period of Washington’s life, we may well be impressed 
with the extraordinary qualities of a mind which could thus calmly with- 
draw from the engrossing consideration of matters of state, the harassing 
care of great office, to devote itself, with unfailing regularity, to the accu- 
rate and voluminous direction of private affairs, of which these letters are a 


most striking proof. 
Truly a remarkable record of a remarkable mind! 


SUNDAY, APRIL 6. 

At Philadelphia: “TI had no doubt but that the late cap- 
ture of our Vessels by the British Cruisers, followed by the 
Embargo’ which had been laid on the Shipping in our 





1 Congress, in retaliation of the ‘‘ Provision Order” of the British Council 
of November 6, 1793, passed (March 26, 1794) a joint resolution laying an 
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Ports, w* naturally occasion a temporary fall in the article 
of provisions ;—yet, as there are the same mouths to feed 
as before ;—as the demand, consequently, will be as great; 
and as the Crops in other parts of the world will not be 
increased by these means, I have no doubt at all, but that, 
as soon as the present impediments are removed the prices 
of flour will rise to what it has been (at least) for which 
reason hold mine up to the prices mentioned in my last; 
and if they are offered, make a provisory agreement, to be 
ratified, or not, by me ;—an answer to which can be obtained 
in a week.”— Washington to William Pearce. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8. 

At Philadelphia: “ April 9.—I arrived here [Philadel- 
phia] on Monday evening; and yesterday dined with the 
President. The question of war or peace seems to be as 
much in suspense here as in New York when I left you. 
I am rather inclined to think that peace will continue, but 
should not be surprised if war should take place. In the 
present state of things, it will be best to be ready for the 
latter event in every respect.”—John Jay to Mrs. Jay. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16. 


At Philadelphia: ‘Let me know whether the message, 
which in the evening of yesterday I requested you to draw, 
will be ready by eleven o’clock this forenoon ?”— Washing- 
ton to Edmund Randolph. 


This message was the one in which Mr. Jay was nominated to the 
Senate as envoy extraordinary to England. The message which was sent 
in the next day, April 16, is as follows: ‘‘Gentlemen of the Senate; The 
communications which I have made to you during your present session, 
from the despatches of our minister in London [Thomas Pinckney], contain 
a serious aspect of our affairs with Great Britain. But, as peace ought to 
be pursued with unremitted zeal, before the last resource, which has so 
often been the scourge of nations, and cannot fail to check the advanced 





embargo on commerce for thirty days. The measure seemed to have chiefly 
in view the obstructing the supply of provisions for the British fleet and 
army in the West Indies. It operated quite as much against the French. 
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prosperity of the United States, is contemplated; I have thought proper to 
nominate, and do hereby nominate, John Jay, as envoy extraordinary of 
the United States to his Britannic Majesty.” 

The nomination of Mr. Jay, which was confirmed April 19, was made 
in consequence of a motion introduced in the House of Representatives 
(April 7), that all commercial intercourse with Great Britain and her sub- 
jects be suspended so far as respected all articles of the growth or manufac- 
ture of Great Britain or Ireland, until the surrender of the frontier posts, 
&c. This motion, if adopted, would have led directly to war. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25. 

At Philadelphia : “ April 26.—Yesterday about 11 o’clock, 
the President, accompanied by the Governor, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of War, and a number of respectable 
citizens, went down the river in one of the New Castle 
packets, to Fort Mifflin and other places on the banks of 
the Delaware.”—Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily 
Advertiser. 


TUESDAY, MAY 6. 

At Philadelphia: “To tell you that the order of his 
Britannic Majesty in council, of the 8th of June last, respect- 
ing neutral vessels, had given much discontent in the United 
States, and that that of the 6th of November and its result 
had thrown them into a flame, will hardly be news to you 
when you shall receive this letter. The subsequent order 
of the 8th of January has in a degree allayed the violence 
of the heat, but will by no means satisfy them without 
reparation for the spoliations on our trade, and the injuries 
we sustain from the non-performance of the treaty of peace. 
To effect these if possible by temperate means, by fair and 
firm negotiations, an envoy extraordinary is appointed, and 
will, I expect, sail in a few days. Mr. Jay is chosen for the 
trust. Mr. John Trumbull goes as his private Secretary.” 
— Washington to Tobias Lear. 


The order of the British Council of the 8th of June, 1793, directed that 
armed vessels should arrest and send into port vessels loaded with corn or 
meal or flour destined for France, and all neutral vessels, save those of 
Denmark and Sweden, which should attempt to enter any blockaded port. 
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The order of the 6th of November, which was partially revoked by that of 
the 8th of January, 1794, directed English vessels to seize and bring to 
British ports “all ships laden with goods the produce of any colony belong- 
ing to France, or carrying provisions or other supplies for the use of any 
such colony.” 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6. 

At Philadelphia: “ June 6.—I had the honor of an inter- 
view with the President of the United States, to whom I 
was introduced by Mr. Dandridge, his secretary. He re- 
ceived me very politely, and after reading my letters, I was 
asked to breakfast.” Henry Wanszy, Excursion to the United 
States in 1794. 


“‘The President in his person, is tall and thin, but erect; rather of an 
engaging than a dignified presence. He appears very thoughtful, is slow 
in delivering himself, which occasions some to conclude him reserved, but 
it is rather, I apprehend, the effect of much thinking and reflection, for 
there is great appearance to me of affability and accommodation. He was 
at this time in his sixty-third year, being born February 11, 1732, O.S., 
but he has very little the appearance of age, having been all his life-time so 
exceeding temperate. There is a certain anxiety visible in his countenance 
with marks of extreme sensibility. .. . 

‘¢ Mrs. Washington herself made tea and coffee for us. On the table were 
two small plates of sliced tongue, dry toast, bread and butter, &c. but no 
broiled fish, as is the general custom. Miss Custis her grand-daughter, a 
very pleasing young lady, of about sixteen, sat next to her, and her brother 
George Washington Custis, about two years older than herself. There was 
but little appearance of form: one servant only attended, who had no 
livery; a silver urn for hot water, was the only article of expence on the 
table. She appears something older than the President, though, I under- 
stand, they were both born in the same year ; short in stature, rather robust; 
very plain in her dress, wearing a very plain cap, with her grey hair closely 
turned up under it. She has routs or levees (whichever the people chuses 
to call them) every Wednesday and Saturday at Philadelphia, during the 
sitting of Congress. But the Anti-federalists object even to these, as tend- 
ing to give a super-eminency, and introductory to the paraphernalia of 
courts.’”’— W ANSEY. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 16. 

At Philadelphia: “If nothing, unforseen by me at pres- 
ent, intervenes to prevent it, I shall leave this city for 
Mount Vernon the day after tomorrow; (tuesday) but as 
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the weather is warm, my horses fat and out of exercise, and 
I may have occasion to stop a day on the road, it is not 
probable I shall reach home before Sunday or Monday 
next.”— Washington to William Pearce. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17. 

Leaves Philadelphia: “June 19.—The President left this 
city on Tuesday [June 17], on a visit to his seat in Vir- 
ginia.”—Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


‘* Baltimore, June 19.—At five o’clock this afternoon I reached this 
place, and shall proceed in the morning.”— Washington to Edmund Ran- 
dolph. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25. 

At Mount Vernon: “I shall endeavour to be back by the 
time I allotted before I left Philadelphia, if I am able; but 
an exertion to save myself and horse from falling among 
the rocks at the Lower Falls of the Potomac, whither I 
went on Sunday morning [June 22] to see the canal and 
locks, has wrenched my back in such a manner as to pre- 
vent my riding; and hitherto has defeated the purposes for 
which I came home. My stay here will only be until I can 
ride with ease and safety, whether I accomplish my own 
business or not.””— Washington to Edmund Randolph. 


MONDAY, JUNE 30. 

At Mount Vernon: “TI expect to leave this place on 
Thursday [July 3] for Philadelphia; and if, upon inquiry at 
Georgetown, I should find the upper road the smoothest and 
best, I shall proceed by it.”— Washington to Edmund Ran- 
dolph. 


MONDAY, JULY 7. 

At Philadelphia: “ July 9.—Monday afternoon [July 7] 
the President of the United States arrived in town from the 
southward.” —Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Adver- 
liser. 
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“ Philadelphia, July 18.—I arrived in this City myself on Monday [July 
7]; made rather worse by my journey, and a wetting I got on the Road on 
Saturday; having travelled all day through a constant Rain... . P.S 
Mrs. Washington desires you will send her by the first Vessel to this place 
one doz® of the best Hams, and half a doz® Midlings of Bacon.— Weigh the 
whole and send me the Account of it.”— Washington to William Pearce. 


THURSDAY, JULY 10. 

At Philadelphia: “July 10.—I waited on Mr. Ran- 
dolph, who immediately accompanied me and introduced 
me to the President of the United States. He said little 
or nothing to me upon the subject of the business on which 
I am to be sent [as Resident Minister to the United Neth- 
erlands]. All his directions and intentions on this head I 
am to receive through the medium of his Ministers. I dined 
with him General and Mrs. Knox, Mr. Randolph and Mr. 
Bradford were there, and also Mrs. R. Morris.”—Diary of 
John Quincy Adams. 


“ July 11.—By the invitation of the President, I attended the reception he 
gave to Piomingo and a number of other Chickasaw Indians. Five Chiefs, 
seven Warriors, four boys and an interpreter constituted the Company. 
As soon as the whole were seated the ceremony of smoking began. A 
large East Indian pipe was placed in the middle of the Hall. The tube 
which appeared to be of leather, was twelve to fifteen feet in length. The 
President began and after two or three whiffs, passed the tube to Piomingo ; 
he to the next chief, and so all round . . . When it was finished, the Pres- 
ident addressed them in a speech which he read, stopping at the close of 
every sentence for the interpreter to translate it . . . Piomingo then de- 
sired he might be excused from giving his talks at this time, being very 
unwell, but promised to give them in a few days. They then made several 
inquiries respecting the Cherokees who have recently been here. Their 
questions discovered a mixture of curiosity and animosity. These two 
nations are at war, and the Chickasaws spoke of the others as perfidious 
people. The fides punica it seems is not confined to civilized nations. 

‘¢ The informal conversation was held while wine, punch and cake were 





1“ June 7.—Yesterday arrived here in the brig Fame, Capt. Hunt, eight 
days from Charleston, twenty-one Indian Chiefs, or head warriors, of the 
‘Cherokee nation, deputised by that nation to treat with the President of the 
United States. They were conducted from the place of landing to the 
accommodations provided for them by the directions of the Governor of this 
State.’’—Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 
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carrying round . . . These formalities employed about an hour; after 
which they rose, shook hands with us all, and departed.”.—Diary of John 
Quincy Adams. 


SUNDAY, JULY 20. 

At Philadelphia: “I know of no pursuit in which more 
real & important service can be rendered to any Country, 
than by improving its agriculture—its breed of useful ani- 
mals—and other branches of a husband-mans cares.”— 
Washington to Sir John Sinclair. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 30. 

At Germantown: “ August 3.—I removed to this place on 
Wednesday last [July 30], in order to avoid the heat of the 
City of Philadelphia.—It is probable I shall remain here 


until about the middle of September.”— Washington to 
William Pearce. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 7. 

At Germantown: Issues a proclamation warning the 
insurgents in the western parts of Pennsylvania to desist 
from their opposition to the laws laying duties upon spirits 
distilled within the United States and upon stills. 


In this proclamation, after briefly stating the doings of the insurgents, 
the measures thus far pursued by the government, and the principal points 
of the law which authorized force to be employed against insurrectionary 
movements, the President expressed the opinion that the time had come 
when it was necessary to call out the militia for this purpose ; and the in- 
surgents were warned that, unless they should disperse before the Ist of 
September, the law would be put in execution. In pursuance thereof a 
requisition was issued for raising 12,950 of the militia,’ to be held in readi- 
ness to march at a moment’s warning: Pennsylvania, 5200; New Jersey, 
2100; Maryland, 2350; Virginia, 3300. The militia were called out on the 
2d of September, and the President, in a proclamation of the 25th of the 
month, expressed his satisfaction at learning of their patriotic alacrity in 
obeying the call, and that a force, which, according to every reasonable ex- 
pectation, was adequate to the exigency, was already in motion to the scene 
of disaffection. 





1 This requisition was afterward augmented to fifteen thousand. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 30. 

At Germantown: “I will undertake without the gift of 
prophecy, to predict, that it will be impossible to keep this 
country in a state of amity with Great Britain long, if the 
posts are not surrendered “A knowledge of these being 
my sentiments would haye. little weight, I am persuaded, 
with the British administration, and perhaps not with the 
nation in effecting the measure; but both may rest satisfied 
that, if they want to be in peace with this country, and to 
enjoy the benefits of its trade, to give up the posts is the 
only road to it. Withholding them, and consequences we 
feel at present continuing, war will be inevitable.”— Wash- 
ington to John Jay, at London. 


It was stipulated in Article VII. of the definitive treaty of peace of 
September 3, 1783, that the British government should with all conven- 
ient speed withdraw its armies from every post, place, and harbour 
within the United States. The troops, however, had not as yet been with- 
drawn from the posts of Mackinaw, Detroit, Fort Erie, Niagara, Oswego, 
Oswegatchie (on the St. Lawrence), and Port-au-fer and Dutchman’s Point 
on Lake Champlain. It was the opinion of the President that all the 
difficulties with the Indians were the result of the conduct of the British 
agents protected by these frontier posts. They endeavored to remove 
friendly tribes over the line, and also to keep those who were hostile to 
the United States in a state of irritation; and they also furnished the 
whole with arms, ammunition, clothing, and even provisions to carry on the 
war. From these facts came the positive conviction (expressed in the above- 
quoted letter) that without their surrender a state of amity with Great 
Britain could not long be continued. The surrender of these posts, thus 
urged by Washington, was incorporated in Article II. of the “‘ Jay Treaty,” 
concluded at London, October 25, 1795, it being stipulated that His Majesty 
should withdraw all his troops and garrisons from all posts and places 
within the boundary lines assigned by the treaty of peace with the United 
States; this evacuation was to take place on or before the first day of June, 
1796. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 

At Germantown: “Love is a mighty pretty thing, but 
like all other delicious things it is cloying; and when the 
first transport of the passion begins to subside, which it 
assuredly will do, and yield—oftentimes too late—to more 
sober reflections, it serves to evince, that love is too dainty 
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a food to live upon alone, and ought not to be considered 
further than as a necessary ingredient for that matrimonial 
happiness which results from a combination of causes ; none 
of which are of greater importance than that the object on 
whom it is placed should possess good sense,—good disposi- 
tions,—and the means of supporting you in the way you 
have been brought up, and who, at the same time, has a 
claim to the respect of the circle in which he moves.”— 
Washington to Eliza Parke Custis. 


Eliza Parke Custis, to whom this letter was addressed, was the eldest 
child of John Parke Custis, the son of Mrs. Washington, who died in No- 
vember, 1781. At the date of the letter she was living at Hope Park, Fair- 
fax County, Virginia, with her mother, who had married Dr. David Stuart, 
their former residence having been at Abingdon. Miss Custis married 
(March 21, 1796) Thomas Law, who had been chief of a large district in 
Bengal. In England his family was opulent and distinguished. Her sister 
Martha Parke Custis married (January 6, 1795), at the age of seventeen, 
Thomas Peter, son of Richard Peter, of Georgetown, Maryland. The two 
younger children, Eleanor Parke and George Washington Parke Custis, 
were brought up at Mount Vernon, as has been previously stated. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ September 21.—We left our Quarters 
at German Town yesterday, and are again fixed in this 
City.”— Washington to William Pearce. 


The President occupied the same house at Germantown in 1794 as in the 
previous year. Under date of September 24, 1794, the following entry 
occurs in his Cash Book: ‘ Isaac Franks in Full for House rent &c at Germ 
town p* rect.—201.60.”’ 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 

At Philadelphia: “I leave this on Tuesday for Carlisle, 
where I shall (from the information I expect to receive from 
the Insurgent Counties of this state) be better enabled to 
determine whether I shall proceed on with the Troops, than 
I can do here.” — Washington to William Pearce. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 
Leaves Philadelphia : “* September 30.—Having determined 
from the Report of the Commissioners, who were appointed 
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to meet the Insurgents in the Western Counties in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and from other circumstances—to repair 
to the places appointed for the Rendezvous, of the Militia 
of New Jersey Pennsylvania Maryland & Virginia; I left 
the City of Philadelphia about half past ten o’clock this 
forenoon accompanied by Col® Hamilton (Secretary of the 
Treasury) and my private Secretary [Bartholomew Dan- 
dridge].'—Dined at Norris Town and lodged at a place 
called the Trap—the first 17, and the latter 25 miles from 
Philadelphia.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘¢* At Norris Town we passed a detachment of Militia who were preparing 
to March for the Rendezvous at Carlisle—and at the Trap late in the even- 
ing, we were overtaken by Major [John] Stagg principal Clerk in the De- 
partment of War with letters from Gen' Wayne & the Western Army con- 
taining official & pleasing accounts of his engagement [August 20th] with 
the Indians near the British Post at the Rapids of the Miami of the Lake— 
and of his having destroyed all the Indian Settlements on that River in the 
Vicinity of the said Post quite up to the grand Glaize—the quantity not less 
than 5000 Acres—and the Stores &c of Cole McGlee [M’Kee] the British 
Agent of Indian Affairs a mile or two from the Garrison.’’— Washington’s 
Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

At Reading, Pennsylvania: “ October 1.—Left the Trap 
early, and breakfasting at Pottsgrove 11 Miles we reached 
Reading to Dinner 19 miles farther where we found several 
detachm* of Infantry & Cavalry preparing for their March 
to Carlisle.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘‘ October 2.—An accident happening to one of my horses, occasion* my 
setting out later than was intended—I got off in time, however, to make a 
halt (to bait my horses) at Womelsdorps [Womelsdorf] 14 miles and to 
view the Canal from Myerstown towards Lebanon—and the Locks between 
the two places; which (four adjoining each other, in the dissent from the 





1“ September 30.—That great and good man General Washington, Presi- 
dent of the United States, set out from his house on Market Street, with 
Secretary Hamilton on his left and his Private Secretary on his right, to 
head the troops called out to quell the insurrection to the westward.’’— 
Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 
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Summit ground along the Tulpihockin ; built of Brick ;) appeared admira- 
bly constructed.—Reached Lebanon at Night, 28 miles.’— Washington's 
Diary. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3. 


At Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania: ‘* October 3.—Breakfasted 
at Humels T[own]. 14 M and dined and lodged at Harris- 
burgh on the Banks of the Susquehanna 23 miles from 
Lebanon. 

“At Harrisburgh we found the first Regiment of New 
Jersey (about 560 strong) comm‘ by Col® Turner drawn out 
to receive me—passed along the line, to my Quarters—and 
after dinner walked through and round the Town which is 
considerable for its age (of about 8 or 9 years)—The Sus- 
quehanna at this place abounds in the Rock fish of 12 or 15 
Inches in length & a fish which they call Salmon.”— Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


‘* Harrisburgh, October 6.—On Friday last [October 3], the president of 
the United States arrived in this town. The pleasure excited, in beholding, 
for the first time, our beloved chief, in this borough, is not easily described. 
An address was delivered to him, by the burgesses, in behalf of the inhab- 
itants of the town, which he was pleased to answer.’’—Dunlap and Clay- 
poole’s American Daily Advertiser, October 16. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


At Carlisle, Pennsylvania: “‘ October 4.—Forded the Sus- 
quehanna; nearly a mile wide, including the Island. At 
the lower end of w™ the road crosses it. On the Cumber- 
land side I found a detachment of the Philadelphia light 
horse ready to receive, and escort me to Carlisle 17 miles; 
where I arrived about 11 Oclock.—two miles short of it, I 
met the Governors of Pennsylvania [Thomas Mifflin] & 
New Jersey [Richard Howell] with all the Cavalry that had 
Rendezvoused at that place drawn up—passed them—and 
the Infantry of Pennsylvania before I alighted at my 
quarters.” — Washington’s Diary. 
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“‘ Carlisle, October 8.—On Saturday last [October 4] the President of the 
United States arrived here. Every exertion was made by the respectable 
army now encamped, and by the inhabitants of this place to receive him 
with that respect correspondent to those sentiments of attachment and 
veneration, with which every good man and patriot had been long impressed. 
The Governors of Pennsylvania and Jersey, at the head of their respective 
squadrons of horse, and the friends of government inhabitants of this town, 
met him at some distance from the borough. The President was escorted 
by a detachment of Philadelphia horse, who left the camp at three o’clock 
in the morning of that day, and who arrived at the river as he had just 
passed it. He was accompanied by Secretary Hamilton, and his private 
secretary Mr. Dandridge. This grand procession passed through the borough 
to the camp. Here the horse formed on the right and left wings of the 
army, drawn up in martial order, and forming a line the most respecta- 
ble ever perhaps before displayed. Besides the great mass of respectable 
yeomanry, there might be seen as private troopers some of the principal 
officers of the state government, members of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania, officers who had commanded regiments in 
the continental service, merchants of the most respectable characters and 
fortunes, lawyers of eminent talents and property. Amongst the infantry 
as volunteer soldiers, there are young gentlemen of the first families in the 
respective states. Some of them men of great opulence, and a number of 
them of consequence in the commercial world. 

‘‘ The line was composed of the cavalry before mentioned, a regiment of 
artillery with 16 pieces, with the infantry from various parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, amounting in the whole to near three thousand men beautifully 
equipped, and all in handsome uniforms. The army was reviewed by the 
President who appeared to enjoy the utmost satisfaction at the illustrious 
display of patriotic exertion ; he remarked, as we are informed, that he had 
never beheld a more respectable body of troops, and some gentlemen who 
had been American officers in the late war with Great Britain, admitted 
that they had never seen at any period of the war so strong and fine a body 
of cavalry. In the evening the court house in this borough was illumi- 
nated by the federal citizens, and a transparency exhibited with the follow- 
ing inscriptions in large illuminated characters—in the front of the trans- 
parency, ‘WASHINGTON IS EVER TRIUMPHANT.’ On one side, 
‘THE REIGN OF THE LAWS;;’ on the other side,‘ WOE TO AN- 
ARCHISTS.’ ’—Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, Oc- 
tober 17. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 65. 

At Carlisle: “‘ October 5.—Went to the Presbiterian Meet- 
ing and heard Doct" Davidson Preach a political Sermon, 
recommendatory of order & good government; and the 
excellence of that of the United States.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 
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‘* October 6th! to October 12.—Employed in organizing the several de- 
tachments, which had come in from different Counties of this State, ina 
very disjointed & loose manner ;—or rather I ought to have said in urging 
& assisting Gen! Mifflin to doit ; as I no otherwise took the command of the 
Troops than to press them forward, and to provide them with necessaries 
for their March, as well, & as far, as our means would admit.—To effect 
these purposes, I appointed General [Edward] Hand adjutant General on 
the 7th. On the 9th William Findlay and David Redick—deputed by the 
Committee of Safety (as it is dissignated) which met on the 2d of this month 
at Parkinson’s Ferry [now Monongahela City] arrived in Camp with the 
Resolutions of the said Committee ;—and to give information of the State 
of things in the four Western Counties of Pennsylvania to wit—Washing- 
ton Fayette West? [Westmoreland] & Allegany in order to see if it would 
prevent the March of the Army into them.—At 10 o’clock I had a meeting 
with these persons in the presence of Gov™ Howell (of New Jersey) the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Col? Hamilton, & M* Dandridge :—Gov' Mifflin 
was invited to be present, but excused himself on Acct of business... . 
On the 10 the light & legionary Corps under the immediate Command of 
Maj' [William] M*Pherson—The Jersey Regiment & Guirneys [Colonel 
Francis Gurney] from Philadelphia, commenced their March under the 
orders of Governor Howell ; and the day following the whole body of Cav- 
alry (except the three Troops of Phil* Horse commanded by Capt® [John] 
Dunlap, as part of the legion above mentioned) under Gen] White ?—a new 
formed Corp of Independant uniform Companies under & several other 
Corps under the Command of Gov' Mifflin Marched all for the Rendezvous 
at Bedford.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12. 

At Chambersburg, Pennsylvania: “ October 12.—Having 
settled these matters; seen the Troops off, as before men- 
tioned; given them their Rout & days Marching; and left 
Maj* Gen! [ William] Irvine to organize the remainder of the 
Pennsylvania detachments as they might come in, & to 
March them & the Jersey Troops on when refreshed,—I set 
out from Carlisle about 7 oclock this Morning—dined at 
Shippensburgh 21 miles & lodged at Chambersburgh 11 m. 
further where I was joined by the Adg* Gen’ Hand.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 





1 On Monday, October 6, a number of the principal inhabitants of Car- 
lisle presented the President with an address, which he answered. 
2 Anthony W. White, Adjutant-General of New Jersey. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 13. 

At Williamsport, Maryland: “ October 13.—Breakfasted 
at Greencastle [Pennsylvania] 10 Miles, & lodged at Wil- 
liamsport, 14 Miles further.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘« Williamsport, October 14.—With pleasure we announce to the public, 
that the President of the United States arrived here last evening, in good 
health—his presence made every heart rejoice, and beat high with affection 
and gratitude—last night every window was illuminated—Early this morn- 
ing he set out for Cumberland.’’— Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily 
Advertiser, October 25. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14. 

At Bath, Virginia: ‘* October 14.—About Seven oclock, 
or half after it, we left Williamsport; and travelling up, on 
the Maryland side of the River, we breakfasted at one 
13 miles on our way—& crossing the Potomac a mile 
or two below Hancock Town lodged at the Warm Springs ; 
or Bath [now Berkeley Springs, Morgan County, West 
Virginia]; 16 miles, from our breakfasting stage—and 29 
from Williamsport.”— Washington’s Diary. 





‘* October 15.—Left Bath by seven oclock; & crossing the Cacapehon 
Mountain, and the Potomack River by a very rough Road, we breakfasted 
at one Goldens—distant about 7 Miles—Bated our horses at a very indif- 
ferent place abt 13 Miles further on—and lodged at the old Town 33 or 34 
Miles—This distance from the extreme badness of the Road, more than half 
of it being very hilly, & great part of it Stoney, was a severe days journey 
for the Carriage horses; they performed it however well.’’— Washington’s 
Diary. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16. 

At Cumberland, Maryland : “ October 16.—After an early 
breakfast we set out for Cumberland—and about 11 oclock 
arrived there.—Three Miles from the Town I was met by a 
party of Horse under the command of Major [George] 
Lewis (my Nephew) and by Brig* Gen' [Samuel] Smith of 
the Maryland line, who Escorted me to the Camp; where, 
finding all the Troops under Arms, I passed along the line 
of the Army; & was conducted to a house the Residence of 
Major Lynn of the Maryland line (an old Continental Offi- 
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cer) where I was well lodged & civily entertained.”— Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


“‘ October 17th & 18th.—Remained at Cumberland, in order to acquire a 
true knowledge of the strength condition &c of the Troops ;—and to see 
how they were provided, and when they could be got in readiness to pro- 
ceed.—I found upward of 8200 Men (Officers included) in this encampment ; 
Understood that about 500 more were at a little Village on the Virginia 
side, 11 Miles distant, called Frankfort, under the command of Majt Gen! 
[Daniel] Morgan; that 700 more had arrived at that place the evening of 
the 18" und* Brig? Mathews—and 500 More were expected in the course of 
a few days under Col*® Page.—and That the whole were well supplied with 
Prov™ Forage & Straw.—Having requested that every thing might be 
speedily arranged for a forward movement, and a light Corps to be organ- 
ized for the advance under the command of Major Gen! Morgan, I resolved 
to proceed to Bedford next morn®.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19. 

At Bedford, Pennsylvania: “ October 19.—In company 
with Gen’ [Henry] Lee, who I requested to attend me, that 
all the arrangements necessary for the Army’s crossing the 
Mount™ in two columns might be made ;—Their Routs & 
days Marches fixed, that the whole might move in Unison 
—and accompanied by the Adjutant General and my own 
family we set out, ab‘ eight oclock, for Bedford, and making 
one halt at the distance of 12 Miles, reached it a little after 
4 oclock in the afternoon being met a little out of the En- 
campment by Gov" Mifflin Gov’ Howell—& several other 
Officers of distinction.— 

‘‘ Quarters were provided for me at the House of a M* 
[David] Espy, Prothonotary of the County of Bedford— 
to which I was carried & lodged very comfortably.” — Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


“ October 19.—The Cavalry this morning escorted the President about 
five miles from [the Cumberland] camp when he requested the Troops to 
return & taking leave spoke to Major George Lewis as follows: ‘George, 
You are the eldest of five nephews that I have in this Army, let your con- 
duct be an example to them and do not turn your back untill you are or- 
dered.’ . . . The Presidents 5 nephews are Major George Lewis, Commandant 
of the Cavalry. Major Lawrence Lewis Aid de Camp to Major Genl Mor- 
gan. Mr. Howell Lewis in Capt Mercer’s troop and Mr. Sam! Washington 
(son of Col. Ch’s Washington), and Mr. Lawrence Washington (son of 
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Col. Sam’] Washington) both of whom are light horsemen in the troop 
lately commanded by Capt. Lewis.’’—Diary of Robert Wellford, Surgeon- 
General. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 20. 


At Bedford: “ October 20.—Called the Quarter Master 
General, Adjutant General, Contractor, & others of the 
Staff departm’ before me, & the Commander in chief 
[Henry Lee], at 9 oclock this morning, in order to fix on 
the Routs of the two columns & their stages ;—and when 
they w‘ be able to put the Army in motion.—Also to obtain 
a correct return of the strength—and to press the command- 
ing Officers of Corps to prepare with all the Celerity in their 
power for a forward movement.—Upon comparing acc* it 
was found that the army could be put in motion [on the] 
23*—and it was so ordered. . . . Matters being thus arranged 
I wrote a farewell address to the Army through the Com- 
mander in chief Gov" Lee—to be published in orders—and 
having prepared his Instructions and made every arrange- 
ment that occurred, as necessary I prepared for my return 
to Philadelphia in order to meet Congress, and to attend to 
the Civil duties of my Office.” — Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

Leaves Bedford: “ Bedford, October 23.—We understand 
the President of the United States left Bedford, on his return 
to Philadelphia, on Tuesday last [October 21].”—Dunlap and 
Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, October 28. 


‘*From Cumberland and Bedford, the army marched in two divisions 
into the country of the insurgents. As had been foreseen, the greatness of 
the force prevented the effusion of biood. The disaffected did not venture 
to assemble in arms. Several of the leaders who had refused to give assur- 
ances of future submission to the laws were seized, and some of them de- 
tained for legal prosecution. A Mr. Bradford, who, in the latter stages of 
the insurrection, had manifested a peculiar degree of violence, and had 
openly advocated the appeal to arms, made his escape into the territories of 
Spain. 

‘But although no direct and open opposition was made, the spirit of 
insurrection was by no means subdued. A sour and malignant temper dis- 


Vou. xx.—33 
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played itself, which indicated but too plainly that the disposition to resist 
had only sunk under the pressure of the great military force brought into 
the country, but would rise again should that force be suddenly removed. 
It was, therefore, thought advisable to station for the winter, a detachment, 
to be commanded by major general Morgan, in the centre of the disaffected 


country. 
“Thus, without shedding a drop of blood, did the prudent vigour of the 


executive terminate an insurrection which, at one time, threatened to shake 
the government of the United States to its foundation.’’—Marshall’s Wash- 
ington, Vol. V. p. 589. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26. 

At Wright’s Ferry, on the Susquehanna:' “Thus far I 
have proceeded without accident to man horse or carriage, 
altho’ the latter has had wherewith to try its goodness; 
especially in ascending the North Mountain from Skinners 
by a wrong road; that is,—by the old road which never was 
good and is rendered next to impassible by neglect. . . . 

“T rode yesterday afternoon thro’ the rain from York 
Town to this place, and got twice in the height of it hung 
(and delayed by that means) on the rocks in the middle of 
the Susquehanna . . . I do not intend further than Lancaster 
to-day.—But on Tuesday, if no accident happens I expect 
to be landed in the City of Philadelphia.”— Washington to 


Alexander Hamilton. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28. 

At Philadelphia: “ October 29.—Yesterday morning the 
President of the United States, and his suite arrived in town 
from Bedford.”—Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily 


Advertiser. 


“ Philadelphia, 81 October.—By pushing through the rain, which fell 
more or less on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, I arrived in this city before 
noon on Tuesday, without encountering any accident on the road, or any- 
thing more unpleasant than the badness of the ways, after the rains had 
softened the earth and made them susceptible of a deep impression of the 
wheels.” — Washington to Alexander Hamilton. 





1 Now Columbia, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30. 

At Philadelphia : ‘“* November 1.—The Chevalier pz FrEirE 
was on Thursday [October 30] presented by the Secretary of 
State, to the President, as Minister Resident of Her Most 
Faithful Majesty [Maria-Frances-Isabella, Queen of Portu- 
gal], to the United States of America, and was received as 
such. 

“ We also hear that Madam FREIRE was yesterday [October 
31] introduced to the President and Mrs. Washington.” — 
Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ November 19.—This Day at twelve 
o’Clock the President of the United States met both Houses 
of the Legislature, in the Chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and delivered his Address.”—Dunlap and Clay- 
poole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 

At Philadelphia: “ November 22.—This day the Senate 
waited on the President of the United States, and the Vice 
President in their name presented him with an answer to 
his speech to both Houses of Congress.”— Dunlap and Clay- 
poole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


‘““ December 1.—Last Saturday [November 29] at twelve o’clock the 
House of Representatives of the United States waited on the President 
with their answer to his speech.’’—Idem. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ December 4.—We are happy in an- 
nouncing to the public that the President of the United 
States means to honor the OLD AMERICAN Company with his 
presence at the THEATRE this evening.” — The Aurora. 


‘¢Old American Company.—THEATRE.—CEDAR [or South] Street. 
—LAST NIGHT THIS SEASON.—FOR THE BENEFIT of Mr. and 
Mrs. HALLAM.—This Evening, Thursday, December 4.—Will be pre- 
sented, a Comedy, called THE YOUNG QUAKER; or The Fair Phila- 
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delphian. Written by O’Keefe, and performed in London with the most 
unbounded applause.—End of the Play (by particular desire) the Panto- 
mime Ballet of the TWO PHILOSOPHERS.—To which will be added, a 
new Musical Piece, called The CHILDREN in the Wood.—The MUSIC 
by Dr. Arnold, with additional SONGS by Mr. Carr.—End of the Farce, 
Mr. Martin will recite Dr. Goldsmith’s celebrated Epilogue in the character 
of Harlequin.—The whole to conclude with a LEAP through A Barrel of 
FIRE.” —Idem. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ December 11.— Yesterday returned 
from the western expedition MacpHerson’s volunteer bat- 
talion of blues,’ headed by their friend general [Frederick] 
Frelinghuysen, who commanded the legion. At Broad- 
Street they were received under a discharge of artillery by 
a detachment which went out for that purpose—from Schuy]l- 
kill they were escorted into the city by Captains [John] 
Dunlap, [Abraham] Singer, and [Matthew] M’Connell’s 
Horse, in full uniform—their companions in the late truly 
glorious, successful, and bloodless expedition. . . . As they 
passed the President’s House who was at the door, the band 
played; the Father of his country, expressed in his coun- 
tenance, more than can be described.”—Dunlap and Clay- 
poole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

At Philadelphia: “The considerations, which you have 
often suggested to me, and which are repeated in your 
letter of the 28th instant, as requiring your departure from 
your present office, are such as to preclude the possibility 
of my urging your continuance in it. This being the case, 
I can only wish that it was otherwise. 

‘“‘T cannot suffer you, however, to close your public ser- 
vice, without uniting with the satisfaction, which must 





1 A special body of volunteers formed for the purpose of assisting in quell- 
ing the ‘‘ Whiskey Insurrection.’’ They were organized into a battalion, 
and in compliment to their commander, Major William Macpherson, styled 
themselves ‘‘ Macpherson Blues.”” On the threatened war with France, 
in 1798, the ‘‘ Blues’’ were reorganized. 
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arise in your own mind from a conscious rectitude, my 
most perfect persuasion, that you have deserved well of 
your country.”— Washington to Henry Knox. 


Timothy Pickering, at this time Postmaster-General, was appointed to 
succeed General Knox as Secretary of War on the 2d of January, 1795. 


1795. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 1. 
At Philadelphia : Issues a proclamation appointing Thurs- 
day, the nineteenth day of February, as a “ Day of Public 
Thanksgiving and Prayer.” 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 22. 

At Philadelphia: “A month from this day, if I should 
live to see the completion of it, will place me on the wrong 
(perhaps it would be better to say on the advanced) side of 
my grand climateric; and although I have no cause to 
complain of the want of health, I can religiously aver, that 
no man was ever more tired of public life, or more de- 
voutly wished for retirement than I do.”— Washington to 
Edmund Pendleton. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28. 

At Philadelphia: “A plan for the establishment of a 
university in the Federal city has frequently been the sub- 
ject of conversation; but, in what manner it is proposed to 
commence this important institution, on how extensive a 
scale, the means by which it is to be affected, how it is to 
be supported, or what progress is made in it, are matters 
altogether unknown to me.”— Washington to the Commis- 
sioners of the Federal District. 


In continuing this letter, Washington wrote, ‘‘It has always been a 
source of serious reflection and sincere regret with me, that the youth of 
the United States, should be sent to foreign countries for the purpose of 
education. Although there are doubtless many, under these circumstances, 
who escape the danger of contracting principles unfavorable to republican 
government, yet we ought to deprecate the hazard attending ardent and 
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susceptible minds, from being too strongly and too early prepossessed in 
favor of other political systems, before they are capable of appreciating 
their own. 

‘“‘For this reason I have greatly wished to see a plan adopted, by which 
the arts, sciences, and belles-lettres could be taught in their fullest extent, 
thereby embracing all the advantages of European tuition, with the means 
of acquiring the liberal knowledge, which is necessary to qualify our citi- 
zens for the exigencies of public as well as private life; und (which with 
me is a consideration of great magnitude) by assembling the youth from 
the different parts of this rising republic, contributing from their intercourse 
and interchange of information to the removal of prejudices, which might 
perhaps sometimes arise from local circumstances.’’! 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 

At Philadelphia: “ After so long an experience of your 
public services, I am naturally led at this moment of your 
departure from office (which it has always been my wish to 
prevent), to review them. In every relation, which you 
have borne to me, I have found that my confidence in your 
talents, exertions, and integrity has been well placed. I 
the more freely render this testimony of my approbation, 
because I speak from opportunities of information, which 
cannot deceive me, and which furnish satisfactory proof of 
your title to public regard. My most earnest wishes for 
your happiness will attend you in your retirement.””— Wash- 
ington to Alexander Hamilton. 


Mr. Hamilton resigned the office of Secretary of the Treasury on the 31st 
of January. Oliver Wolcott, Jr., was appointed his successor on the 3d 
of February. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
At Philadelphia: Thanksgiving day. Attends Christ 
Church, Second Street above Market.” 





1 The national university in which the first President took so much in- 
terest, and towards the endowment of which he bequeathed the fifty shares 
of the Potomac Company donated to him by the State of Virginia, has not 
as yet been established. Several attempts, however, have been made to 
procure the proper legislation, but no positive action by Congress has been 
taken. The site selected by Washington is now occupied by the National 
Observatory. 

2 This building, erected 1727-44, is still standing in perfect preservation ; 
present rector, Rev. Charles Ellis Stevens. 
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‘(On a thanksgiving day appointed by the President for the suppression 
of the western insurrection,! I preached a sermon in his presence. The 
subject was the Connection between Religion and Civil Happiness. It was 
misrepresented in one of our newspapers. This induced the publishing of 
the sermon,? with a dedication to the President, pointedly pleading his 
proclamation in favour of the connection affirmed. . . . 

“The father of our country, whenever in this city [Philadelphia], as 
well during the revolutionary war as in his Presidency, attended divine 
service in Christ Church of this city ; except during one winter [1781-82] ; 
when, being here for the taking of measures with Congress towards the 
opening of the next campaign, he rented a house® near St. Peter’s Church 
{Third and Pine Streets], then in parochial union with Christ Church. 
During that season, he attended regularly at St. Peter’s. His behaviour 
was always serious and attentive; but as your letter seems to intend an 
inquiry on the point of kneeling during the service, I owe it to truth to 
declare, that I never saw him in the said attitude. During his Presidency, 
our vestry provided him with a pew, ten yards in front of the reading desk. 
It was habitually occupied by himself, by Mrs. Washington, who was regu- 
larly a communicant, and by his secretaries.”"— William White to the Rev 
B. B. C. Parker, November 28, 1832. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 20.—Cash paid M* John 
Greenwood of the City of New York in full for his services 
as Dentist to the present date, viz. 60 Dollars, sent by Post 
in B. Notes.”— Washington’s Cash Book. 


This early practitioner of dentistry in America was the son of Isaac 
Greenwood, of Boston, the first to follow the profession in that city. He 





1This was not a thanksgiving day appointed especially for the suppres- 
sion of the Western or Whiskey Insurrection; but was the date named in 
the President’s proclamation of January 1, for a ‘‘ Day of Public Thanks- 
giving and Prayer,’’ in which mention was made of the “‘ seasonable con- 
troul which has been given to a spirit of disorder in the suppression of the 
late insurrection.’’ 

2« A Sermon on the Reciprocal Influences of Civil Policy and Religious 
Duty. Delivered in Christ Church, in the City of Philadelphia, on Thurs- 
day, the 19th of February, 1795, Being a day of General Thanksgiving. 
By William White, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: March 2, 1795.” 8vo, 
pp. 36. 

* No. 110 South Third Street, between Walnut and Spruce Streets. This 
house, which at the time was the property of Benjamin Chew, was taken 
down about 1830. The house which now stands on the site is known as 
No. 242 South Third Street. 
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enlisted at the early age of fifteen in the Revolutionary army, was in the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and served in the expedition to Canada under General 
Arnold. He was also at the battle of Trenton, and afterward entered the 
naval privateer service, in which he remained until the close of the war. 
Mr. Greenwood then settled in New York, and became known as a success- 
ful dentist; he has the reputation of being the first in the United States to 
strike up a gold plate to serve as a base for artificial teeth, without a 
knowledge of it ever having been done before that time, 1799. 

John Greenwood, however, is best known as being the dentist of the first 
President, his services beginning at New York in 1789, at which time he 
constructed for him a complete set of teeth, including both upper and lower 
jaw. The entire upper portion was carved from a piece of sea-horse or hip- 
popotamus tusk; into the lower portion, worked out of the same material, 
human teeth were inserted and fixed permanently by means of gold pivots. 
He afterward constructed other sets for the President. 





MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 24.—Sunday last [February 
22] was the Birth-day of the President of the United States, 
when he entered into the Sixty-Fourth year of his age. The 
Auspicious Anniversary was yesterday celebrated with 
every expression of respect becoming the Members of a 
Free Republic towards the Father of his Country. The 
Members of both Houses of Congress—Foreign Ministers— 
the Reverend Clergy, and other Citizens, and respectable 
Foreigners, assembled at the House of the President, to 
offer their congratulations. 

“¢ At noon, a Federal salute was fired by a detachment of 
the Artillery—immediately after both Branches of the Leg- 
islature of this Commonwealth, preceded by the Governor, 
the President of the Senate [ William Bingham], and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives [George Latimer], the Offi- 
cers of the Militia—and the Members of the Cincinnati, 
went in procession from the State House, escorted by a 
Military Corps, to the House of the President of the United 
States—to present their felicitations on the occasion.”— 
Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


“ February 26.—On Monday last [February 23] the anniversary of the 
President’s birth was celebrated. The artillery announced the dawning of 
the day by a federal salute. In the morning the President was waited on 
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by Congress, the Cincinnati, and a vast number of citizens. In the evening 
he attended at a ball and supper given in honour of the day, by the City 
Dancing Assembly. The rooms were crowded by a brilliant assemblage of 
the Fair of the metropolis. Near 150 ladies, and nearly twice the number 
of citizens were present. A greater display of beauty and elegance no 
country, we believe, could ever boast of. Most of the foreign Ministers 
attended with their ladies. 

‘« After the supper the President gave the following toast: ‘The Dancing 
Assembly of Philadelphia—May the members thereof, and the Fair who 
honour it with their presence, long continue in the enjoyment of an amuse- 
ment so innocent and agreeable.’ ’’—Idem. 

“The President’s birth-day was celebrated with uncommon zeal and 
attachment, and I never saw him in better health and spirits. The crowds 
of gentlemen that waited on him in the day were innumerable, and in the 
Assembly at night it was scarcely possible to move. I came off a little 
after eight, having business of great importance to attend to, and indeed 
the room was much too crowded to be comfortable.”’—James Iredell to Mrs. 
Iredell, February 26. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 28, 1795.—I received [Feb- 
uary 24] an invitation by my father from Mrs. Washington 
to visit her, and Col. [Thomas] Hartley politely offered to 
accompany me to the next drawing-room levee. 

“On this evening my dress was white brocade silk, 
trimmed with silver, and white silk, high-heeled shoes, em- 
broidered with silver, and a light blue sash, with silver cord 
and tassel tied at the left side. My watch was suspended 
at the right, and my hair was in its natural curls. Sur- 
mounting all was a small white hat and white ostrich- 
feather, confined by brilliant band and buckle. Punctual 
to the moment, Col. Hartley, in his chariot, arrived. He 
brought with him Dr. Price, from England, who has sought 
America as an asylum, having given some political umbrage 
to his own government. 

“The hall, stairs, and drawing-room of the President’s 
house were lighted by lamps and chandeliers. Mrs. Wash- 
ington, with Mrs. Knox, sat near the fire-place. Other 
ladies were seated on sofas, and gentlemen stood in the 
centre of the room conversing. On our approach, Mrs. 
Washington arose and made a courtesy—the gentlemen 
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bowed most profoundly—and I calculated my declension to 
her own with critical exactness. The President soon after, 
with that benignity peculiarly his own, advanced, and I 
arose to receive and return his compliments with the respect 
and love my heart dictated. He seated himself beside me, 
and inquired for my father, a severe cold having detained 
him at home.”—Charlotte Chambers to Mrs. James Chambers. 


Charlotte Chambers, the writer of the above-quoted letter, was the 
daughter of General James Chambers, of the Pennsylvania line, and grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Chambers, the founder of Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. She married Israel Ludlow in November, 1796. In a subsequent 
letter, dated March 11, also to her mother, referring to a visit paid her by 
Mrs. Washington, she writes, ‘‘On taking leave, she [Mrs. Washington] 
observed a portrait of the President hanging over the fire-place, and said 
‘she had never seen a correct likeness of General Washington. The only 
merit the numerous portraits of him possessed was their resemblance to 
each other.’ ”’ 

Miss Chambers was also present at the birth-night ball, February 23, of 
which, in a letter dated the 25th, she gives her mother the following descrip- 
tion:! ‘Dr. Rodman,? master of ceremonies, met us at the door, and con- 
ducted us to Mrs. Washington. She half arose as we made our passing 
compliments. She was dressed in a rich silk, but entirely without orna- 
ment, except the animation her amiable heart gives to her countenance. 
Next her were seated the wives of the foreign ambassadors, glittering from 
the floor to the summit of their headdress, One of the ladies wore three 
large ostrich-feathers. Her brow was encircled by a sparkling fillet of dia- 
monds; her neck and arms were almost covered with jewels, and two 
watches were suspended from her girdle, and all reflecting the light from a 
hundred directions. Such superabundance of ornament struck me as inju- 
dicious ; we look too much at the gold and pearls to do justice to the lady. 
However, it may not be in conformity to their individual taste thus decor- 
ating themselves, but to honor the country they represent. 

‘* The seats were arranged like those of an amphitheatre, and cords were 
stretched on each side of the room, about three feet from the floor, to pre- 
serve sufficient space for the dancers. We were not long seated when 
General Washington entered, and bowed to the ladies as he passed round 
the room. ‘He comes, he comes, the hero comes!’ I involuntarily but 
softly exclaimed. When he bowed to me, I could scarcely resist the im- 








1 These letters are printed in a volume published at Philadelphia in 1856, 
entitled, ‘‘ Memoir of Charlotte Chambers, by her Grandson Louis H. 
Garrard.” 

? Query, Dr. Thomas Redman. 
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pulse of my heart, that almost burst through my bosom, to meet him. The 
dancing soon after commenced.” 


MONDAY, MARCH 9.! 

At Philadelphia: “Iam directed by the President of the 
United States to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 7th inst., and that of the present day ;—and to express 
to you his regret at your despair of bringing your plan of a 
national monument to a fortunate issue.”—Bartholomew 
Dandridge to Gruseppe Ceracchi. 


Giuseppe Ceracchi, an Italian sculptor, a pupil of Canova, came to this 
country in 1791. He sought the aid of Congress in the erection of a monu- 
ment to the American Revolution, but that body did not favor the design. 
Ceracchi modelled a bust of Washington from life in 1792, which, although 
rather severe in style, is claimed to be an admirable representation of the 
man. The mouth is particularly remarkable for its fidelity of expression. 
This bust is owned by the estate of the late Gouverneur Kemble of New 
York. He also repeated it in colossal size. Ceracchi returned to Europe 
in 1795, and was executed in 1802, for a supposed connection with an 
attempt to assassinate Napoleon. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 29. 

At Philadelphia: ** March 30.—I dined yesterday with 
the President. He was in fine health and spirits, and so 
were Mrs. Washington and the whole family. There is 
now there an elderly sister of Miss Custis’s [Eliza Parke 
Custis] not so handsome as herself, but she seems to be 
very agreeable.” —James Iredell to Mrs. Iredell. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 2. 

At Philadelphia: “ April 2.—We dined to-day with the 
President and Mrs. Washington, in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond, the Chevalier and Madame Frere (who is 
truly an elegant woman) Don Philip Jaudennes and his lady, 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Berckel, Mr. and Mrs. Randolph, Mr. 





1“ March 9.—At four o’clock with the Speaker and twenty-two members 
of the [Pennsylvania] House [of Representatives], dined with President 
Washington. He was exceedingly affable to all.”"—Diary of Jacob Hiltz- 
heimer. 
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and Mrs. Wolcott, Mr. and Mrs. Pinckney, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Coxe. Madame Frere and Madame Jaudennes were 
brilliant with diamonds.”—WMrs. William Cushing to . 





TUESDAY, APRIL 14. 

Leaves Philadelphia: “ April 16.—On Tuesday [ April 14} 
the President of the United States set out from this city for 
his seat at Mount Vernon.” —Dunlap and Claypoole’s American 
Daily Advertiser. 


“Tuesday, April 14.—Left Phil*. for Mt. V. reached Wilmington. 
April 15.—Reached Rogers Susq*. April 16.—Baltimore. April 17.— 
Bladensburgh. April 18.—George Town. April 19.—Mount Vernon and 
remained there until the 26.’”— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 26. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: “ April 26.—Came to George 
Town. April 27.—In the federal city. April 28.—Arrived at 
Bladensburgh. April 29.—Bualtimore. April 30.—Rogers’s 
—Susquehanna. May 1.—Came to Wilmington. May 2.— 
Arrived at Philadelphia.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘* Philadelphia 4% May.—I arrived in this city on Saturday [May 2] at 
noon.’’— Washington to William Pearce, 


MONDAY, MAY 4. 

At Philadelphia: “I intended, but forgot when I was at 
Mount Vernon, to measure the size of the picture frames 
in the parlour; which contains my picture'—Mrs. Wash- 
ington—and the two child’. I wish you to do it, and send 
me the account in your next letter. Measure the frames 
(I believe they are all of a size) from out to out; and then 





1The three-quarter-length representing Washington in the costume of a 
colonel in the Virginia militia, painted by Charles Willson Peale at Mount 
Vernon, in May, 1772, the first original portrait of the Pater Patriz. George 
Washington Parke Custis, referring to this portrait in his ‘“‘ Recollections,”’ 
says, ‘“‘ This splendid and most interesting picture formed the principal or- 
nament of the parlor at Mount Vernon for twenty-seven years.”’ The pic- 
ture is now owned by General George W. C. Lee; the original study for 
the head is in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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on the inside, where they show the Canvas, or picture.” — 
Washington to’ William Pearce. 


SUNDAY, MAY 10. 

At Philadelphia: “I am sorry to find by your last reports 
that there has been two deaths in the family since I left 
Mount Vernon; and one of them a young fellow.—I hope 
every necessary care and attention was afforded him.—I ex- 
pect little of this from McKoy [an overseer],—or indeed 
from most of his class; for they seem to consider a Negro 
much in the same light as they do the brute beasts, on the 
farms; and often treat them as inhumanly.”— Washington 
to William Pearce. 


MONDAY, JUNE 8. 

At Philadelphia: “June 9.—I dined yesterday in the 
family way with the President . . . The whole family 
made the usual inquiries concerning you and sent you the 
usual compliments.”—John Adams to Mrs. Adams. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 16. 

At Philadelphia: “ June 18.—Mr. Adet was presented to 
the President on Tuesday [June 16], and, accompanied by 
the Secretary of State made me a visit immediately after his 
audience. I was not at home, but in Senate. On Wednes- 
day morning I returned his visit at Oeller’s hotel.” —John 
Adams to Mrs. Adams. 


Pierre Auguste Adet succeeded M. Fauchet as Minister from France to 
the United States. In 1797 he broke off diplomatic relations, presenting 
the note of the Directory declaring that France would treat neutrals as 
they allowed themselves to be treated by the English. Before returning to 
his own country he issued an address to the American people intended to 
inflame them against the policy of their government. 


(To be continued.) 
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Diary of Lieutenant Francis Nichols. 


DIARY OF LIEUTENANT FRANCIS NICHOLS, OF 
COLONEL WILLIAM THOMPSON’S BATTALION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA RIFLEMEN, JANUARY TO SEP- 
TEMBER, 1776. 


CONTRIBUTED BY THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. 


[The diary of Lieutenant Francis Nichols, which he kept while a. 
prisoner of war, is preceded by his account of the unsuccessful assault 
on Quebec by the combined forces of Montgomery and Arnold, Decem- 
ber 81, 1775, in which he was captured. This account was written on 
“ February 9, 1776, in the Seminary at Quebec,” where he was confined. 
with other American officers. Lieutenant Nichols entered the Conti- 
nental service as second lieutenant of Captain William Hendrick’s com- 
pany ; was transferred to the First Pennsylvania Line ; was commissioned. 
captain, to date from January 1, 1776; and left the service as major of 
the Ninth Regiment of the Line. After the war he was appointed the- 
first United States marshal for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
and died at Pottstown, Montgomery County, February 13, 1812.] 


December 31, 1775.—The American army made the attack 
on the City of Quebec. General Montgomery with his. 
army attacked at a place called the Potasse, close by the 
river St. Lawrence; Col. Arnold and his detachment, com- 
posed of the troops that marched with him through the 
Wilderness, attacked on the opposite side at St. Roque. 
They marched at five o’clock in the morning and took with 
them a brass field piece to aid in forcing the barriers, but 
the snow being deep and the road unbroken, they were 
forced to leave it behind, after being detained for some 
time in striving to bring it forward. At half after five the 
attack began and in a few minutes they were in possession 
of the first barrier, and captured two pieces of cannon. 
Here Col. Arnold was wounded through the leg by a mus- 
ket ball, which prevented his proceeding further. The 
troops continued to advance and captured the first guard 
which consisted of thirty men. The main body of the 
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army got broke in striving to bring up the cannon and un- 
fortunately missed the road, their guide being wounded, 
and the morning being dark, owing to the heavy snow 
storm, they were forced to countermarch under a heavy 
fire from the ramparts. Capt. Hendricks having command 
of the main guard, was in the rear, but he pressed to the 
front and joined Captains Morgan, Lamb and Lieutenants 
Steele and Nichols, and attacked the second barrier. Gen. 
Montgomery being in the advance, had the pickets cut 
down and passed through. The enemy hearing him en- 
couraging his men, deserted their posts, and threw down 
their arms, believing that all was over, as Col. Arnold’s 
detachment had possession of the second barrier. <A 
drunken sailor swore he would fire one shot before he 
would retreat, went to a gun loaded with grape shot, and 
with a match fired it off, and unfortunately for us killed the 
brave Montgomery, Capt. Cheesman and Capt. Macpherson 
his aid de camps. Col. Campbell who usurped the command 
(for his rank was quartermaster) ordered a retreat. If Col. 
Campbell had advanced and joined Col. Arnold’s troops, he 
would have met with little opposition, as the citizens had 
thrown down their arms and we had made numbers of 
regulars prisoners. When they found that Montgomery’s 
army was retreating, the citizens were prevailed upon to 
secure fresh arms from the magazine, and as it became 
light our small number was discovered and they sallied out 
of the Palace gate after us. Had Col. Campbell advanced, 
this movement would have been prevented and our success 
insured. But we held our ground for near four hours under 
great disadvantages, our guns were getting wet and many 
of them thus rendered useless. We sustained a heavy fire 
in our front, right flank and rear. The enemy attempted 
to turn four guns on us, from a battery within sixty yards 
of us, when Col. Green ordered a heavy fire on them to 
prevent it, but from a volley of musketry a ball went 
through Capt. Hendricks’ left breast and he expired in a 
few minutes; Capt. Lamb received a wound in his left 
cheek, which he requested Lieut. Nichols to tie up with a 
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black handkerchief he took from his stock. Our rear 
guard were forced to surrender to the troops which sallied 
from the Palace gate, and we with the greatest reluctance 
were forced to lay down our arms, although we had de- 
cided to make a stand until night, and if not joined by 
Gen. Montgomery to retreat. We did not then know of 
his fall. Lieutenants Cooper and Humphreys fell in the 
engagement, Capt. Hubbard was wounded in the heel and 
died shortly after, and Lieut. Steele had two of his fingers 
shot off. Our detachment numbered between four and five 
hundred, there were sixty killed and many wounded. We 
were treated with the greatest humanity; Gen. Carleton 
allowed us to send for clothing and money. We were con- 
fined in the Seminary, thirty two officers in one room, 31 
by 27 feet. Some of the New England officers not having 
had the small pox, petitioned the General for permission to 
be inoculated, which he granted and assigned them a sep- 
arate room; and they were allowed to walk in the entry 
two at a time for fresh air and exercise. We were shortly 
after deprived of some privileges, and pens and paper, and 
were moved about the building to prevent our escaping. 
Their fears were not ill-grounded, as we were determined 
should an attack be made on the city to rush out, disarm 
the guards, set our men at liberty and seize the arms in 
the magazines, while their troops were on the ramparts. 
March 10, 1776.—I was removed to the Hotel Dieu, sick 
of the Scarlet Fever, and placed under the care of the 
Mother Abbess, where J had fresh provisions and good 
attendance. For several nights the nuns sat up with me, 
four at a time every two hours. Here I feigned myself sick 
after I had recovered, for fear of being sent back to the 
Seminary to join my fellow officers, and I was not discharged 
until I acknowledged that I was well. When I think of 
my captivity, I shall never forget the time spent among the 
nuns, who treated me with so much humanity. D* Maybin 
informed me that wood was so scarce:in the city, that they 
were compelled to pull down houses in order to obtain the 
timber for fuel. 
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May 30.—To our great satisfaction we were supplied with 
fresh provisions, which were much wanted, as we had lived 
so long on salt pork, much of it tainted, and our health had 
suffered.’ 

June 22.—Mr. Murray? informed us of the battle of Three 
Rivers—that the British troops had just time to land before 
Gen. [William] Thompson hove in sight, and that if the 
General had been one hour sooner, he would have carried 
the post. 

June 25.—Gen. Thompson, Col. [William] Irvine, and the 
general’s aid de camp, with twenty five privates, were sent 
down the river on the schooner Mary, and were not suffered 
to see us. 

June 28.—The Bishop and merchants of the city sub- 


1 [The following petition of Colonel Green and his fellow-prisoners-of- 
war confined in the ‘‘ Seminary,” the letter to Captain Foy, of August 2, 
and the parole of Lieutenant Abdiel McAllister, of August 3, 1776, are 
kindly contributed by Mr. James H. McAllister.—Ep. PENNA. Maa.] 


“May IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY— 

“Impressed with a just sense of your Excellency’s Humanity and 
Benevolence and urged by the peculiarity of our present disagreeable 
Situation being Destitute of both friends and money we beg leave to re- 
quest that your Excellency will condescend to take our case into Con- 
sideration and grant us relief by permitting us to return to our respective 
homes on our Parole which we shall ever Deem sacred assuring your 
Excellency that we shall make it a point to Surrender ourselves to any 
of his Majst* Officers when and where your Excellency may think proper 
to direct. 

“Being likewise sensibly touched with the deplorable state of our 
men who remain at present we take the liberty to recommend them to 
your Excellency’s consideration earnestly soliciting that some measures 
may be taken for their relief, and we should be certainly happy if they 
could possibly return to their Families many of whom must be reduced 
to the greatest Distress. 

“ Your Excellency’s compliance will be esteemed a singular favor and 
ever gratefully acknowledged by Your Excellency’s most O* and humb! 
Serv’t. CHRISTOPHER GREEN 


“and 33 others— 
“ SEMINARY June 6, 1776 


“ GENL. CARLETON.” 
? Major Murray, of the garrison. 
VoL. xx.—34 
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scribed a sum of money for our relief, but our pride would 
not allow us to accept it. When the Lieutenant Governor 
heard of it he was much displeased, as he was fearful that 
the news would get to England that we had so many friends 
in the city. 

July 2.—For sometime past we have had the privilege of 
walking in the Bishop’s garden and to the wall, where we 
had a prospect of the shipping in the harbor, and the lower 
town. On Gen. Carleton’s leaving the city the command 
devolved on the Lieut. Governor, who issued the order 
depriving us of these privileges, and forbidding our con- 
versing with any persons except in the presence of the officer 
of the guard. 

July 4.—All the troops in the city set off to join the main 
army; those who were Roman Catholics came into the 
Bishop’s garden to receive absolution. They kneeled down 
in the rain and the Bishop came, and placed his hands on 
their heads as fast as he could, two at a time, and they arose 
as cheerful as if they had never committed a sin in their 
lives. 

In the evening Mr. Lieut. Governor thought proper to 
order us to our room and lock the doors, and in order to 
make the insult greater, gave no reason for this action. 
Shortly after our door was thrown open, and some of our 
officers sent in that we had not known were captured. The 
first was Lieut. [John] Hoge and Lieut. [Samuel] M*Ferran, 
and soon after Capt. [Moses] M°Clean and Lieut. [Abdiel] 
M°Allister, who told us that they had gone out fishing, and 
wishing to get some Spruce beer up a small river that runs 
into the lake, Mr. Lemat with a party of Indians fired on 
them, killed Lieut. [Joseph] Culbertson, and Capt. [Robert] 
Adams, who threw himself flat in the boat was tomahawked 
and scalp’d, and the others taken prisoner.’ 

July 5.—Upon making inquiry we found that Colonel 
Baum? had ordered our doors to be locked; and that he 


1 All officers of Colonel Irvine’s Sixth Pennsylvania Battalion. 
* Lieutenant-Colonel Baum, of the Brunswick Dragoon Regiment, 
landed at Quebec on June 6, 1776. 
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disputed the command with the Lieut. Governor, which 
created some uneasiness in the garrison. 

July 26.—Gen. Carleton’s arrival from Montreal gave us 
pleasure, for he was the only friend we had in the city in 
authority. He sent Capt. Foy, of the Artillery, to inform 
us that he was sorry the commander had detained us so 
long, and assured us also, that had he known that the Com- 
modore would not have us sent off, he would have chartered 
a vessel at his own expense. He also requested us to make 
out a statement of our debts that he might pay them, and a 
list of stores we would require for our voyage. We in- 
formed him £100. stg. would pay all our debts, and if His 
Excellency would advance that amount, we would remit it 
to any of His Majesty’s officers he would select, who was 
then a prisoner in Pennsylvania. The next morning he 
sent us the money by the Barrack Master, Major Murray, 
with a polite note requesting that we would accept of it as 
a bounty from the King or himself. He also gave every 
private a shirt and sea-stores. 

N.B.—This business was entirely arranged by Major 
Carleton, our particular friend, and a brother of His Ex- 
cellency. When he called first and offered his services, we 
requested him to obtain our paroles for the city. He went 
to his brother, applied for the privilege, but reported that 
the General was of the opinion, that it would be financially 
better for us to go home on parole, and recommended our 
making application to him; which we did. The Major re- 
turned again and informed us with regret, that his brother 
had taken umbrage at our requisition, mentioning that in 
case of an exchange taking place, we might be included in 
the first. He suggested that we draw up another, that he 
would wait on his brother and strive to remove any diffi- 
culty that might have arisen; and that we had better not 
say anything about exchange. By private conversations he 
had with some of the officers—that they would willingly 
return home to their families and not take up arms against 
the King—we asked how Major Meigs and Capt. Dearborn 
were released, and he told us he believed it was on these 
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conditions. We replied that we never wished to see our 
homes again unless under honourable terms. He said such 
a requisition might be drawn up and those who objected 
might decline signing. We told him that we were all of 
the same mind. (We had gotten into the way of determin- 
ing every thing by vote.) Finally he told us to draw a 
requisition for parole, and that if a cartel was settled, we 
might be included. This he took to his brother, and in a 
short time returned with his acceptance, but he was sorry to 
find the sentiment among the officers of the garrison, who 
he thought were our friends, opposed to us. 

July 30.—Gen. Carleton allowed two of our officers to go 
into the city at a time, accompanied by a non-commissioned 
officer, to settle their accounts and procure sea-stores. He 
likewise suffered Gen. Thompson and Col. Irvine to pay us 
a visit, the first since their capture.’ 

August 7—Capt. Endesley came to the Seminary and 
presented me with my sword, in the presence of all the 
officers; told me that it was done by order of Gen. Carle- 
ton, and that it gave him pleasure to do so, as I had done 
him the honor to deliver it to him on the morning of De- 
cember 31, after we had made the attack on the city. He 

1“ SEMINARY Aug. 294 1776 
“Sir :— 

“Tt has been hinted to us by Gen. Thompson that the only objection 
his Excellency has to the word hereafter, being omited in the Parole, 
proceeds from an apprehension that ill natured persons in the Colonies 
might misconstrue it to the prejudice of Maj. Meggs & Capt. Dearborn. 
We do not presume to point out this Dificulty, may be obviated, there- 
for shall only mention, that as we are fully assured that his Excellency 
had no intention to throw them into a disagreeable predicament with 
their Countrymen, a declaration of this kind if necessary from us when 
we arrive in the Colonies, may fully remove it. 

‘Your kind offers of service, and the willingness you have shown to 
oblige, we hope will be a sufficient Apology for our troubling so often, 

“And your further Intercession with his Excellency in our behalf 
shall ever be esteemed a singular fav" by 

“Sir your most obed* 
“ & oblig* humb* Servt. 

“ To 
“Capt. Foy—” 
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also informed us that we should prepare to embark on the 
transports for New York. Captains [John] Lamb, [Daniel] 
Morgan, Oswald, McClean, Lieutenants Steele, McAlister, 
[William] Heath and [Byron] Bruen, Mr. Wister, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. M°Guire, Mr. Porterfield, and Lieut. Moody 
and myself embarked on the ship Lord Sandwich; Gen. 
Thompson and Col. Irvine with a number of others went 
on board the Prince of Wales; Col. [Christopher] Green 
and others on the John and Christopher, and the remainder 
of the prisoners on the Mermaid.’ 

August 8-9—I spent in visiting my brother officers on 
the transports. Capt. Davison favored me with a boat and 
crew. I shall never forget his friendship and genteel treat- 
ment, his favors to me in particular. 

August 10.—Gen. Carleton made us a present of a quarter 
cask of Wine and five sheep for our sea-stores, and the same 
quantity to the officers of the other transports. The Bishop 
also presented us with two casks of Wine, eight loaves of 
Sugar and several pounds of green Tea. The Tea we de- 
clined, as we had resolved before leaving home, not to use 
it during the contest, and coffee was sent in lieu of it. 

August 11, Sunday.—At 10 o’clock a.m. we weighed 
anchor, the wind East, and fell down the river two miles, 
where we had a beautiful prospect of the city and lower 
town; the river St. Charles and the ruins of St. Roque. At 
6 o’clock we passed the Falls of the Montmorency, and later 
cast anchor. 

August 12.—We set sail this morning, passed Orleans 
Island, and 


1“ PAROLE OF ABDIEL MCALLISTER. 


“T Abdiel M*Allister of York County, Province of Pennsylvania 
hereby pledge my faith and word of Honor to General Carlton that I 
shall not do or say anything Contrary to the Interest of his Majesty, or 
his Government, and that whenever required so to do, I shall repair to 
whatever place His Excellency or any other of his Majesties Command- 
ers in Chief in America shall judge expedient to order me. 

“Given under my hand at Quebec Aug* 3" 1776 


“ ABDIEL MCALLISTER.” 
(True copy.) 
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August 13, the wind being from the N.E. we anchored. 

August 23—Our last sight of land and nothing of interest 
until 

September 3, when Thomas Garver died. Mr. Bruen acted 
as chaplain. He was sewed up in a blanket, to which a bag 
of stove coal was attached and his body committed to the 
deep. 

September 8.—At 2 o’clock p.m. we had a hurricane 
which lasted three hours; sprung our mizzenmast, and 
were forced to lay to under bare poles. 

September 10.—Lost the fleet; changed our course, and at 
ten o’clock a.m. sighted the frigate [Pearl] to windward, 
which bent her course towards us and fired a gun to heave 
to. By the lead, found soundings. 

September 12.—At two o’clock a.m. made Sandy Hook 
and anchored. When day appeared we had a beautiful 
view of the Naversinks and Sandy Hook. We made sail 
and in a short time had a view of the British encampment 
on Staten Island and their fleet in the harbor—about 427 
armed vessels and transports. 

September 13.—Three British men of war which sailed 
past New York, were given a warm reception from the 
city, and as warmly returned their fire. This movement 
was to cover the landing of troops on York Island. 

September 14.—Our army opened a heavy fire on the ships 
that passed the city yesterday at 2 o’clock, and engaged the 
troops who were landed. It will be easy to conceive what 
our feelings were. 

September 15, Sunday.—More British vessels passed the 
city and landed troops, which brought on a skirmish that 
lasted for two hours. 

September 16.—Early this morning we had a good view of 
two of their vessels coming down the river chased by two 
fire ships. After much difficulty they escaped. As the 
battery at Paulus Hook only fired at them, we felt certain 
our army had withdrawn from the city. 

September 21.—A fire broke out in the city, supposed to 
have been started by our people who remained,—some were 
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hung on suspicion, among them one white man who was 
hung up by the heels to a sign post. 

September 22.—Samuel Loring Esq., Commissary of Pris- 
oners, notified us to prepare to disembark, but we heard 
nothing further until 

September 24, when he came on board and ordered us 
ashore. I told him about my sword which Capt. Wilkinson 
had on board the frigate Pearl, which he said was up the 
river, and that by writing I might obtain it, I wrote the fol- 
lowing : 

“NEw Yor«K Bay, 24 Sept. 1776. 
“Sir. 

“Gen. Carleton was so kind as to order my Cutteau de Chase should be 
returned to me on my being landed at New York, for which purpose it 
was delivered to the Captain of the Pearl frigate, who I understand is 
some small distance up the North river. But as we are going ashore, it 
is impossible for me to send for it. If you will be so obliging as to make 
application for it, and send it on board the Lord Sandwich, Transport, 
before we disembark or send it by the next Flag of Truce that goes to 
the Continental Army, I shall ever esteem it a singular favor. 

“T am Sir, your most 
“ obedient and most H' S* 


“FRrRANcIS NICHOLS. 
“SAMUEL LORING Esq.” 


The boat returned without seeing Mr. Loring and I lost 
my sword. However, as I had the honour of Endesley 
returning it by Gen. Carleton’s order, and anxious to get 
on shore, I did not think much about it. My feelings on 
setting my feet on the Jersey shore are much easier conceived 
than expressed. 

September 27.—Set out for Philadelphia in company with 
Adjutant Febiger and Mr. Henry, a volunteer from Lan- 
caster. . 


A List of the Officers taken in making the Attack on the City 
of Quebec, December 31, 1776. 


New Hampshire. 


Capt. Henry Dearborn, Lieut. Emmi Andrews, 
Lieut. Nathaniel Hutchens, Lieut. Joseph Thomas. 
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Connecticut. 

Major R. J. Meigs, Capt. Oliver Hanchett, 
Capt. Eleazer Oswald, Lieut. Abijah Savage, 
Capt. Samuel Lockwood, Quartermaster Benjamin Catlin. 

Massachusetts, 
Major Timothy Bigelow, Lieut. John Cumston, 
Capt. William Goodrich, Lieut. John Clark, 
Lieut. Samuel Brown, Lieut. James Tisdal. 

Rhode Island. 
Col. Christopher Green, Lieut. Samuel Webb, 
Capt. Samuel Ward, Lieut. Edward Slocum, 
Capt. Simon Thayer, Lieut. William Humphreys, 
Capt. John Topham, Lieut. —— Shaw. 

New York. 
Capt. John Lamb, Lieut. Andrew Moody, 
Lieut. Stephen McDugall. 

Pennsylvania. 

Lieut. Francis Nichols. { Mathew Duncan 
? 1 ’ 
Lieut. Archibald Steele, Vananeen, John Jos. Henry. 
Virginia. 

Capt. Daniel Morgan, ] ohn Maguire, 
Lieut. William Heath, VeRanenet, + cnesten Pestestell. 


Lieut. Byron Bruen, 
Adjutant Christopher Febiger, a Danish officer. 
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THE BATTLE OF PRINCETON. 
BY SERGEANT R——. 


[From The Phenix of March 24, 1832, published at Wellsborough, 
Pennsylvania. } 


“Three or four days after the victory at Trenton, the 
American army recrossed the Delaware into New Jersey. 
At this time our troops were in a destitute and deplorable 
condition. The horses attached to our cannon were without 
shoes, and when passing over the ice they would slide in 
every direction, and could advance only by the assistance 
of the soldiers, Our men too, were without shoes or other 
comfortable clothing; and as traces of our march towards 
Princeton, the ground was literally marked with the blood 
of the soldiers’ feet. Though my own feet did not bleed, 
they were so sore that their condition was little better. 
While we were at Trenton, on the last of December, 1776, 
the time for which I and most of my regiment had enlisted 
expired. At this trying time General Washington, having 
now but a little handful of men and many of them new 
recruits in which he could place but little confidence, 
ordered our regiment to be paraded, and personally ad- 
dressed us, urging that we should stay a month longer. He 
alluded to our recent victory at Trenton; told us that our 


| services were greatly needed, and that we could now do 


more for our country than we ever could at any future 
period; and in the most affectionate manner entreated us to 


| stay. The drums beat for volunteers, but not a man turned 


out. The soldiers worn down with fatigue and privations, 
had their hearts fixed on home and the comforts of the 
domestic circle, and it was hard to forego the anticipated 
pleasures of the society of our dearest friends. 

“The General wheeled his horse about, rode in front of 
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the regiment, and addressing us again said, ‘My brave 
fellows, you have done all I asked you to do, and more 
than could be reasonably expected; but your country is at 
stake, your wives, your houses, and all that you hold dear. 
You have worn yourselves out with fatigues and hardships, 
but we know not how to spare you. If you will consent to 
stay only one month longer, you will render that service to 
the cause of liberty, and to your country, which you prob- 
ably never can do under any other circumstances. The 
present is emphatically the crisis, which is to decide our 
destiny.’ The drums beat the second time. The soldiers 
felt the force of the appeal. One said to another, ‘I will 
remain if you will.’ Others remarked ‘ We cannot go home 
under such circumstances.’ A few stepped forth, and their 
example was immediately followed by nearly all who were 
fit for duty in the regiment, amounting to about two hun- 
dred volunteers.' An officer enquired of the General if 
these men should beenrolled. He replied,—‘ No! men who 
will volunteer in such a case as this, need no enrolment to 
keep them to their duty.’ 

“« When we were about commencing our march for Prince- 
ton, Lord Cornwallis left that place with the intention of 
attacking, and at one blow cutting off the rebel army. He 
appeared near Wood Creek or the Assanpink river, where 
a skirmish took place at the bridge over the creek. The 
Hessians were placed in front of the British troops, and 
endeavored to force the bridge. They retired, and we were 
left undisturbed for the night. 

“‘ Leaving our fires kindled to deceive the enemy, we de- 
camped that night, and by a circuitous route took up our 
line of march for Princeton. General Mercer commanded 
the front guard of which the two hundred volunteers com- 
posed a part. About sunrise of the 3rd January 1777, 
reaching the summit of a hill near Princeton, we observed 
a light-horseman looking towards us, as we view an object 
when the sun shines directly in our faces. Gen. Mercer ob- 


1 About half of these volunteers were killed in the battle of Princeton 
or died of the small-pox soon after. 
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serving him, gave orders to the riflemen who were posted 
on the right to pick him off. Several made ready, but at 
that instant he wheeled about, and was out of their reach. 
Soon after this as we were descending a hill through an 
orchard, a party of the enemy who were entrenched behind 
a bank and fence, rose and fired upon us. Their first shot 
passed over our heads cutting the limbs of the trees under 
which we were marching. At this moment we were ordered 
to wheel. As the platoon which I commanded were obeying 
the order, the corporal who stood at my left shoulder, re- 
ceived a ball and fell dead on the spot. He seemed to bend 
forward to receive the ball, which might otherwise have 
ended my life. We formed, advanced, and fired upon the 
enemy. They retreated eight rods to their packs, which 
were laid ina line. I advanced to the fence on the opposite 
side of the ditch which the enemy had just left, fell on one 
knee and loaded my musket with ball and buckshot. Our 
fire was most destructive; their ranks grew thin and the 
victory seemed nearly complete, when the British were re- 
inforced. Many of our brave men had fallen, and we were 
unable to withstand such superior numbers of fresh troops. 

“T soon heard Gen. Mercer command in a tone of dis- 
tress, ‘ Retreat!’ He was mortally wounded and died shortly 
after. I looked about for the main body of the army which 
I could not discover—discharged my musket at part of the 
enemy, and ran for a piece of wood, at a little distance 
where I thought I might shelter. At this moment Wash- 
ington appeared in front of the American army, riding 
towards those of us who were retreating, and exclaimed 
‘Parade with us, my brave fellows, there is but a handful 
of the enemy, and we will have them directly.’ I immedi- 
ately joined the main body, and marched over the ground 
again. 

“‘Q, the barbarity of man! On our retreat, we had left 
a comrade of ours whose name was Loomis from Lebanon, 
Ct., whose leg was broken by a musket ball, under a cart in 
a yard; but on our return he was dead, having received 
several wounds from a British bayonet. My old associates 
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were scattered about groaning, dying and dead. One officer 
who was shot from his horse lay in a hollow place in the 
ground rolling and writhing in his blood, unconscious of 
anything around him. The ground was frozen and all the 
blood which was shed remained on the surface, which added 
to the horror of this scene of carnage. 

“The British were unable to resist this attack, and re- 
treated into the College, where they thought themselves 
safe. Our army was there in an instant, and cannon were 
planted before the door, and after two or three discharges, 
a white flag appeared at the window, and the British sur- 
rendered. They were a haughty, crabbed set of men, as 
they fully exhibited while prisoners, on their march to the 
country. In this battle, my pack, which was made fast by 
leather strings, was shot from my back, and with it went 
what little clothing I had. It was, however, soon replaced 
by one which had belonged to a British officer, and was 
well furnished. It was not mine long, for it was stolen 
shortly afterwards. 

“Immediately after the battle an officer observing blood 
on my clothes said ‘ Sergeant R you are wounded?’ I 
replied ‘ No,’ as I never expected to be injured in battle. On 
examination I found the end of my forefinger gone, and 
bleeding profusely. When and how it happened I never 
knew; I found also bullet holes in the skirts of my coat, 
but, excepting the slight wound of my finger, was not 
injured. 

“Tn this battle and that of Trenton, there was no ardent 
spirits in the army, and the excitement of rum had nothing 
to do in obtaining the victories. As I had tried powder and 
rum on Long Island to promote courage, and engaged here 
without it, I can say that I was none the less courageous 
here than there. The Army retreated to Pluckemin moun- 
tains. The weather was extremely cold, and we suffered 
greatly from its severity. We stayed three or four days and 
then marched through New Jersey towards New York. 
The inhabitants manifested very different feelings towards 
us, from those exhibited a few weeks before, and were now 
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ready to take arms against the British. At Morristown I was 
sick of the small-pox and many of our little army died 
there of that disease. 

“Such were some of the hardships and self-denials en- 
dured in securing the blessings now enjoyed by this free 
and happy Country. But the old soldiers have been almost 
forgotten, until they have nearly all gone to their graves. 
Many never received a cent of compensation for some of 
the most trying services, as I am sure I never did for the 
month for which I volunteered.” 
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DEFENCES OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 
CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 
(Continued from page 404.) 


OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL SULLIVAN. 
“Camp, WHITEMARSH, Decem’ 4“ 1777 
“DeaR GENERAL 

“ Agreable to your Excellency’s Directions I have con- 
sidered upon the Advisability of making a Winter’s Cam- 
paign, and the practicability of making an Attack upon 
Philadelphia with the Aid of a Body of Militia to be called 
in for that purpose. 

“Though the attacking & carrying Philadelphia is an 
object much to be wished yet as the Attempt carries with 
it an Idea of a Winters Campaign I must give my opinion 
against it—When this motion was first made I was in favor 
of it, but I was then taught to believe by those who pre- 
tended to have view’d the Enemy’s Lines that their Re- 
doubts were not Inclosed in Rear but my own observation 
has since convinced me of the contrary, my own opinion 
as well as that of a Great majority of the General Officers 
has been that an Attack upon the Enemies Redoubts in 
Front & upon the City afterward would be Hazardous & 
must End in Ruin to the Army; & as we find their Re- 
doubts are Equally strong in Rear, the attempt will be 
Equally Dangerous—but if not altogether so, it must at 
Least be attended with great Hazard—and in order to make 
the Attempt, your naked Army must be kept in the field 
the greater part if not the whole of the winter. This in 
my opinion should never be Done but where the object is 
of great importance and where there is a moral certainty 
of obtaining the End in view, even when an Army is 
properly cloathed against the Inclemency of the Seasons: 
but of your Army one third of them at Least are now con- 
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fined to their cold Tents & unwholesome Hutts for want 
of Shoes, Stockings & other Cloathing, a very Large num- 
ber of them unable Longer to endure the Severity of their 
Situation have retired (sick) to the Hospitals or to Country 
Houses. The numbers which Daily fall sick in Camp is 
surprizing—They have neither Cloaths to keep them warm 
by Day or Blankets by night. Most of the Officers are in 
the same Situation. This is what Induces so many of them 
to Resign. Many Officers who have behaved with Credit 
have petitioned me for Leave to Retire for a Season, or to 
resign their Commissions & assigned as a Reason for not 
waiting on me that they were so naked they were ashamed 
to be seen, That Cloathing was not to be had & even if it 
was their wages would not enable them to purchase; I 
have taken pains to Inquire from the most sensible officers 
& have conversed with several Gereral Officers upon the 
alarming Spirit of Resignation which takes place in the 
Army & find they in General say this: ‘that they and their 
men have been marching and countermarching all the year, 
that they have fought no General Action beside Skirmishes, 
that the Cloathes & Shoes which they wore out has amounted 
to their wages, which leave their Families to suffer at home, 
That the Baggage they sent to Bethlehem has been mostly 
plundered & they have no possible way of replacing it: 
That the price of Articles bears no proportion to their 
wages—they further say that their Rank has not been 
settled, that they have been told from time to time that this 
should be done when they Retired to winter Quarters of 
which they see not the Least prospect, & that while they 
have contentedly borne all this they Daily see Congress 
placing men over their heads without any Regard to their 
Ranks or Services.’ Dear General, I feel for you when I 
tell you that this is not the Language of a few officers of 
Inferior Rank, but of high & Low. Such a Disaffection I 
never could have conceived had not my inquiries convinced 
me. I know it must give you pain as it is not in your 
power to Redress these grievances, but Duty oblidges me 
to give the information. I am fully convinced and fear the 
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Event will prove that more than half your officers will 
leave you in a month, unless some Remedy is found out to 
quiet their minds & relieve their Distresses.—Under these 
circumstances a Winters Campaign will in my opinion Dis- 
solve the Army: I know it has been urged that the above 
sad state of our affairs should induce us to Risque an Action 
as soon as possible and I am myself fully of that opinion— 
but can we compell the Enemy to it if they Decline it—if 
M’ Howe does not come to attack us when we Lay so near 
him it is Evident he does not mean to fight us unless we 
attack his Lines—Whoever would advise to this measure 
puts the fate of America upon the Toss of a single Die 
without Reflecting upon the Dismal Situation our affairs 
must be in if unsuccessful in an attempt, where there are 
at least twenty chances to one against us—to remedy those 
Evils as much as possible, I most sincerely Recommend 
that the Army be removed immediately to Winter Quarters ; 
That Congress fall upon some methods of affording a proper 
support to officers & Soldiers and that the Rank through- 
out the Army be settled & made known, that in Instances 
of Rank which give universal Dissatisfaction, the Honor of 
a few Individuals should be sacrificed to the good of the 
whole, and every method taken to Recruit the Army collect 
the scatter’d, Recover the Feeble & Discipline the whole, in 
order to take the field with vigor early in the Spring which 
may be by March or April & in the mean while an Appa- 
ratus should be collecting to set down before Philadelphia 
in form so early in the Spring as will enable us by Regular 
approaches to carry the Town before a Reinforcement can 
arrive. A Body of Militia may (if tho’t necessary) be 
seasonably notified to join us on the Day your Excellency 
may fix for opening the Campaign—I know it may be ob- 
jected to this plan that During the winter we leave a vast 
Tract of Country exposed to the Enemy, but this may be 
said in all cases of taking Winter Quarters. Every Army 
that retires to Winter Quarters must leave some Country 
exposed & I think it much better to give them all Pensyl- 
vania for the winter than to Ruin that Army which must 
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save America, if saved at all. If a winter Campaign is 
carried on barely for the purpose of preventing the Enemy 
from Drawing provisions & Forage we shall in my opinion 
be the greatest sufferers—the Army cannot in a Little time 
act but in the partizan way. Some of Colo. Steward’s 
Reg* will soon leave you, nine Virginia Regiments must 
soon go Home—The Drafts from Connecticut Leave you 
the first of January—this with what will be taken off by 
fatigue &c. will render M* Howe superior to you in the 
field through the winter, & if our attention is taken up in 
carrying on a partizan winter Campaign, you will have in 
the Spring the miserable remains of an Army worn out 
with Fatigue & totally unfit for any opperations. . The King 
of Prussia speaking of winter Campaigns says that no man 
having his eyes open will carry on a winters Campaign 
unless he has Infinite objects in view—this he says of winter 
Campaigns generally, but I believe if his opinion was 
taken upon an Armys carrying one on under our Disad- 
vantages he would adopt a language still more forceable ; 
he says, good winter quarters are to give Tranquillity to 
the minds of the Soldiers to Recruit your Army, restore 
Constitutions reduced by Fatigue, mend Carriages, fill up 
your Regiments, maneuvre your Troops, refresh your Horse, 
make your Arrangements & Lay your Plans for the Ensuing 
Campaign. All This is Essentially necessary for us at 
present to be about. I am therefore clearly of opinion 
that no time should be lost in taking the Troops to winter 
Quarters, & that we should immediately fall upon some 
method of giving Ease to our Soldiers & Satisfaction to 
our Officers: unless this is Done & unless all other Con- 
siderations give Way to it, I fear the Event of the next 
Campaign will prove that in striving to do too much we 
have ruined all. I am confident that if the plan I propose 
is adopted we shall be able in the Spring to take the field 
with an Army vastly superior to the Enemy even if our 
new Recruits should not be numerous, we have a vast num- 
ber of sick, many have Deserted to their own Homes, there 
are upwards of a hundred Deserters from the Delaware 
VoL. xx.—35 
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Regiment only, who are secreted by the Tories. Many 
other Regiments have almost an equal proportion. these 
might all be collected in the winter and with the sick which 
may recover & Recruits which may be added to our Army 
will be able to take the field with great advantage in the 
Spring. 

“ The above is with all due Submission offered by, Dear 


General, your Excellencys most obed* Serv* 
“Jn° SULLIVAN. 


“P.8.—The best mode I could Devise for covering the 
Country I pointed out in my last—Therefore forbear to 
repeat it in this.” 


OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 


“The Subject under Consideration before the board is 
whether a plan to draw together a large Body of militia in 
aid of the Continental Troops in the dead of winter to 
attack General Howe in his winter quarters is eligible or 
not. However desirable the destruction of General Howe’s 
army may be & however impatient the public may be for 
this desirable event, I cannot recommend the measure. 
I have taken the most serious View of the Subject in every 
point in which I am able to examine it, & cannot help think- 
ing the probability of a disappointment is infinitely greater 
than of success. We must not be governed in our meas- 
ures by our wishes—the love of glory natural to man often 
prompts them to exceed the bounds of human nature in 
their enterprizes. I am sensible in many instances, that 
things pronounced impracticable have been crowned with 
success in the attempt. I know it is justifiable in war to 
leave something to chance, yet prudence forbids that being 
made a principle which necessity alone can justify; I am 
by no means inclined from an excess of caution in a council 
of war to rob my Country of the happy consequences that 
may result from a due exertion of the spirit and bravery of 
the Soldiery—but at the same time let us not flatter our- 
selves from the heat of our zeal that men can do more than 
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they can. To judge properly upon the subject we must 
first consider what human nature is capable of when aided 
by all the powers of art, and what is to be expected when 
unsupported by those necessary Assistants. In the second 
place we have to consider how reluctantly people will leave 
the pleasures of domestic life and engage in a hard and 
dangerous enterprize at such a rugged season of the year, 
especially after being out great part of the Summer. In 
the third and last place let us consider what a combination 
of circumstances are necessary to give success to the enter- 
prize; weigh this in the Scales of probability and see how 
far we can promise ourselves a happy issue to the design. 

“In the first place supposeing our Soldiery the best of 
veterans, capable of the boldest attacks, are they cloathed, 
are they appointed with every thing necessary for such a 
severe and difficult Attempt? Let any body examine the 
Condition of the troops, one half without breeches, shoes, 
or stockings, and some thousands without Blankets, and 
judge how far men in this situation are capable of enduring 
the severity of a winter’s campaign. The continental troops 
must be out in the field during all the time the militia are 
drawing together, and in the natural order of things there 
must be a great diminution of their Force; the troops must 
be subject to this evil or else go into winter quarters untill 
the militia are collected, in which case the officers will be 
dispersed, which will render it very difficult if not imprac- 
ticable to draw the troops out of quarters in a condition to 
undertake the attack. I would not wish to spare either 
blood or treasure necessary to work the destruction of Gen- 
eral Howe’s Army; the object is so important that it de- 
mands every sacrifice that human nature or national policy 
can justify, but to make a great sacrifice of men and money 
without accomplishing the design will be disgraceful to the 
army and discouraging to the Country. 

“The militia perhaps may come together something 
better cloathed than the continental troops, but the different 
manner of their living in camp to what they have been ac- 
customed to, together with the extraordinary hardships they 
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must be necessarily subject to in the undertaking, cannot 
fail of producing a great mortality, or at least some thou- 
sands may be expected to fall sick and be rendered incapable 
of duty. This will not only produce a great diminution of 
strength, but a numerous sick must be very distressing to 
those that are well. 

“In Europe where they are much older in war than we 
can pretend to be, and where there are as hardy a race of 
men as are on the Globe, where the severity of the season 
little exceeds that of ours and where necessity, ambition and 
military Glory all conspire to produce winter campaigns, 
yet they are never undertaken without the soldiers being 
well cloathed and each furnished with a good watch coat 
and Blanket. Experience is the best of schools and the 
safest guide in human affairs—yet I am no advocate for 
blindly following all the maxims of European policy, but 
where reason corresponds with what custom has long sanc- 
tified, we may safely copy their Example. It must be con- 
fessed, and the fatal effects of last winter’s campaign will 
confirm it, that unless men are well cloathed they must fall 
a sacrifice to the severity of the weather when exposed to 
the hardships of a winter’s campaign.—The successes of 
last winter were brilliant and attended with the most happy 
consequences, in changing the complexion of the times, 
but if the bills of mortality were to be consulted, I fancy 
it would be found we were no great gainers by those opera- 
tions. 

“There is not only the difficulty of cloathing, but that 
of covering also. Tents cannot be procured, houses in the 
country are too scattering to quarter the troops in either for 
attack or defence. If the troops lye out in the weather 
they must soon, very soon, be rendered unfit for duty. 
Such a numerous body of men, hastily drawn together, 
all unconnected cannot be speedily so arranged as to co- 
operate in one great and general design. To these diffi- 
culties may be added, that of subsisting such a numerous 
body of troops without having large magazines previously 
established for that purpose, when such a cold and rigid 
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season, and the variableness of the weather will render 
transportation by land and water very difficult and un- 
certain. 

“ Hospitals proper to receive such a number of sick as 
we may reasonably expect there will be, will increase the 
distresses of the army and add to the complaints of the 
country—especially if the event should be unfortunate. 

“The second objection I have to the measure is the dif- 
ficulty of drawing out such a body of militia from the dif- 
ferent States as will be necessary to ensure success to the 
Enterprise. Those States which are remote from danger, 
whose militia have been harassed in the Course of the 
Campaign will be unwilling to call them out without the 
most pressing necessity, and supposing the Legislators to 
feel all the military enthusiasm we could wish we cannot 
flatter ourselves that that spirit will pervade all orders of 
men which will be necessary to draw out such bodies as 
will be requisite for the Design. 

‘“‘ Every one that has attended to the difficulties of calling 
out large bodies of militia, the uncertain success of the 
most spirited exertions, the impatience they discover to 
be gone, and the trouble of manageing them when here, 
may form a good judgment what success we can promise 
ourselves when we have all those difficulties to encounter 
in the different stages. 

“Tt is highly probable that a requisition from the Con- 
gress to the neighboring states may produce a resolution in 
each to furnish their quota, but out of the number demanded 
perhaps not two thirds would actually march and out of the 
number that did march, ten to one, whether more than 
three fifths ever arrive at camp. 

“The time of the troops being drawn together and for- 
warded on to camp depends on the coercive power of Gov- 
ernment; some being stronger and some weaker, those 
that arrive first will get out of patience before the arrival 
of the others—Desertion and Disgust will be the conse- 
quence, and if either the one or the other should prevail 
to any considerable degree, the whole plan would be de- 
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feated. I would ask any one if these observations are not 
founded in truth and human nature, & whether it is not the 
true history of the militia? 

“Tf it is, what can we promise ourselves from the attempt; 
when if the whole force was to arrive safe in camp—-still 
there is a great combination of circumstances necessary to 
compleat the work ; the failure of either may render abortive 
the whole scheme— 

“The best way of judging of men and measures at a 
future period is to recur to their past conduct under similar 
circumstances—How difficult have we found it to draw the 
militia of one State to the aid of that of another even 
where it was necessary to give a check to the enemy from 
entering the State to which they belong.— 

“This measure must go recommended to Congress.— 
From the Congress after a week or ten days consultation 
a resolve will take place, recommending it to the different 
States—The Assemblies of each one are to be called to- 
gether, their Deliberations and judgement to be had upon 
the propriety of the measure, and then an order after ten 
or twelve Days issues, to assemble the militia,—if the officers 
are slow and tardy as usual, to collect and march them to 
camp will be the business of a month.—The continental 
troops must be out in the field near two months on the most 
moderate calculation before the Scheme will be ripe for 
execution—We shall all this time be wasting the very vitals 
of the army, and risqueing a certain evil for an uncertain 
good, dependent upon too many contingencies for us to be 
very sanguine of success. 

“The different States will be put to no small difficulty to 
provide arms for a numerous militia, which must protract 
the time for collecting it—Consider likewise what delays 
great and heavy Storms will produce. How distressing they 
must prove to those that are coming to camp as well as those 
waiting their arrival there.— 

“ The third and last objection I have to the measure is the 
great combination of circumstances necessary to crown it 
with success, and the improbability of such a multitude of 
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circumstances ever harmonizing together that are inde- 
pendant of each other and originate from such different 
springs. 

“ There is in the first place a sufficient force so appointed 
as to be able to execute the plan of attack, it is highly im- 
probable that such force can be put in motion and still more 
improbable that they will be properly equipt—Supposing 
the necessary force to meet properly appointed, they will be 
a very unwieldy machine, and it must take up a very con- 
siderable time to organize the whole in such a manner as to 
move in concert—Such a numerous militia cannot be drawn 
together very near the Enemy, where their force is collected, 
and always ready to take advantage of circumstances, with- 
out being very liable to surprize and defeat. Therefore, if 
they must be drawn together at a considerable distance from 
the enemy’s Lines, and first organized, and then move to 
the attack the variableness of the weather may interfere— 
Heavy storms of either rain or snow will put a total Bar to 
the operations for a time, and more especially the former— 
but suppose neither of these difficulties interferes, still the 
operations will be dependant upon the temper of the weather 
which must be neither too severe or too moderate to enable 
us to prepare and execute the mancuvre—If the weather 
is very severe the men cannot live out in the Field long 
enough to prepare and execute the attack—If the weather 
is not so severe as to freeze the rivers hard enough for men 
& artillery to pass over, there can no attack be made only in 
front of the Enemy’s lines—and how far such an attack can 
be expected to succeed I leave every one to judge—I am 
told the weather is very variable here and that Storms are 
frequent—both of which must ruin the platform of our 
operations; our whole success depending upon the Rivers 
being sufficiently frozen to enable us to pass over on the 
ice— 

“But suppose all these circumstances should happen to 
combine to give success to the design, which by the bye is 
scarcely within the limits of possibility & far out of the 
bounds of probability can we promise ourselves a victory? 
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Does history afford us an instance as a foundation for such 
a hope? It is agreed on all hands that there is a very 
formidable force in Philadelphia and every house is a forti- 
fication—can it be expected that young troops unaccus- 
tomed to such enterprises will have steadiness enough to 
push the Enemy from place to place untill they are totally 
routed from the City ?—to make the attack and not totally 
defeat them will fall far short of the importance of the 
design or the expectations of the public. 

“‘ What aid can be expected from the militia? Will they 
come up to storm the houses? Let us recur to past ex- 
perience of the militia & such a militia too as we cannot 
expect for the present attack and see how far we can hope 
for success with such troops opposed by such as we have to 
attack.—I must confess I think it right to trust everything 
to the spirit & bravery of troops that is warranted by human 
nature, History or our own observation. Has the present 
Scheme these Sanctions? Are we not rather drawn into 
the attempt by the brilliancy of the object than by the 
probability of its Success founded in either nature or 
Reason. 

“The King of Prussia the greatest General of the age 
strongly protests against attacking troops by storm in vil- 
lages, much more in large regular brick cities—He observes, 
it often proves the ruin of the best part of an army—this 
was verified in several attacks he made upon towns and 
villages last war.—Philadelphia is a great object, but I wish 
our reason may not be seduced from its importance to take 
measures to repossess it that are not warranted by history 
or our own observation—An attack of this nature will not 
depend upon the multitude that attacks, but upon their 
bravery—for the greater the multitude the worse the con- 
fusion when once they are thrown into disorder; and we 
have no reason to expect anything else from our own or 
others experience—Men who are brought from home with 
all their family feelings about them, commanded by officers 
who in general have little or no ambition for military glory, 
are not fortified for such scenes of carnage as are generally 
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exhibited in attacks made upon towns defended by a large 
body of veteran troops.— 

“Tam not against a winter’s campaign if the temper of 
the officers and the condition of the troops would admit of 
it, neither have I the least objection to making an attack 
upon Philadelphia if there was a probability of succeed- 
ing founded in human nature or the experience of man- 
kind.— 

“‘ Let us consider the consequences that will result from a 
disappointment in a measure of this nature.—In the first 
place, it will be attended with a vast expence, and the loss 
of many lives to no valuable purpose—it will prove a great 
obstruction to the recruiting service and a defeat will give 
a general alarm and spread universal discontent throughout 
the continent—It will expose the weakness of our militia 
to the enemy and not only to them but to all Europe who 
now consider them much more formidable than they really 
are.— 

‘“« A winter’s campaign in the present discontented state of 
the officers and an attack upon the city of Philadelphia 
appear to me like forming a crisis for American liberty 
which if unsuccessful I fear will prove her grave. If the 
army goes through a winter’s Campaign and the recruiting 
service is as much injured as I expect from calling out the 
militia, it will be in a miserable plight to open the campaign 
with in the Spring; and we may reasonably expect that 
great britain will rake all the kennels of Europe for troops 
to repair their affairs in America. 

“T have wrote my mind so fully upon the subject of 
winter quarters, and with respect to a winter campaign that 
it is unnecessary toadd anything further here—I would beg 
leave to recommend the measure suggested in that paper for 
recruiting the army—and filling up the continental Bat- 
talions—if the measure is adopted the army can be recruited 
nearly or quite as soon as the militia can be got together— 
the attack can be made with much more hopes of success & 
if we are defeated we shall still have a force to carry on a 
regular siege as soon as the military apparatus can be pre- 
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pared and the season will permit us to open batteries against 
the enemy’s lines. 

“These are my sentiments Sir upon the subject which 
with all due deference are submitted to your Excellency’s 
consideration, but if your Excellency thinks a winters cam- 
paign a necessary measure, or an attack upon Philadel- 
phia, an eligible plan, I will lend every possible aid in my 
power to carry it into execution; notwithstanding that this 
is the third year since I have paid the least attention to my 


wn priv. irs. 
own private affairs “Natu. Greene JU. G. 
‘‘Camp, December 8¢, 1777.” 


OPINION OF LORD STIRLING. 


“Camp, Decem’ 3¢ 1777 
“Sir: 


“Your Excellency’s letter of this date requesting my 
Sentiments on ‘the Adviseability of a Winters Campaign,’ 
‘and the practicability of an Attack upon Philadelphia with 
the Aid of a Considerable Body of Militia to be Assembled 
at an Appointed Time and Place,’ I have duly Considered, 
and in Answer to the first Question am of Opinion That 
in order to undertake a Winters Campaign the Troops 
should be fresh, in good Order and well Cloathed with at 
least two warm Vests two pair milled Woolen Stockings & 
mittens, good Shoes, Woollen Overhalls, a Good blanket 
Coat besides a blanket to Lodge in. Our Troops are not 
in this Condition, nor are they like to be provided in this 
Manner, they are already worn out by a long fatigueing 
Campaign, a Considerable part of them in the Hospitals, 
above one half of those in Camp are almost naked, and are 
walking barefooted on the Ice or frozen Ground. In short 
if a Winters Campaign should be attempted with them, our 
hopes will be deceived, the Army will be totally ruined ; 
and we shall find ourselves without one in the Spring, the 
Consequences of which in the Affairs of the American 
States are too evident to need an enumeration, and there- 
fore must Conclude that a Winter’s Campaign [is] extreamly 
Unadviseable. 
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“ As to the second Question, I have already declared my 
Opinion (after your Excellency’s own view of the Enemy’s 
lines) that it is impracticable on the side Schuylkill with the 
Troops now under your Command, and were you aided by 
al] the Militia the States on this Continent can furnish by 
the first of february they would only serve to make the 
Carnage, or the Route, the greater: the only Chance we 
have of attacking Philadelphia to advantage, is, over the 
Schuylkill when it is sufficiently frozen to bear a Column of 
Troops to pass it; this happens to be the Case in most 
Winters, sometimes in one Month, sometimes in another, 
last Winter it was so in the beginning of January, it broke 
up by the Middle of that Month, and did not get firm again 
in the remainder of the Winter. this Uncertainty would 
render the Attempt very precarious. After an Immense 
expence in Collecting a Great body of Militia we might 
have no opportunity of passing the Schuylkill; the Men 
would be disgusted with the Service at that severe Season, 
without any thing to Cover them, they would return dis- 
pirited, the disappointment in the Expedition would bear 
the Character of a defeat & would have all the bad effects of 
one, it would increase our sick, hurt the Recruiting Service 
and prove Ruinous to the Army, but should the Schuylkill 
prove passable at a proper Season, I should have but little 
hope of our Carrying philadelphia; to storm the Streets 
thro’ the fire from Redoubts houses & Columns of Men, is 
too much to expect from any Troops.—to set down before 
it at that Season, and to drive them out of it by Battering, 
is to us impracticable, and any Attempt of the kind highly 
unadviseable. I am your Excellency’s 

“* Most Obedient Humble Servant 
“ STIRLING.” 


OPINION OF THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 


“The project of calling a large body of militia for such 
a day, in order to attack the ennemy in philadelphia, seems 
to me attended with so many difficulties, inconveniences, 
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and bad chances, that if it is not looked upon as a necessary 
and almost desperate enterprise, tho’ it is a very shining 
and highly pleasing idea, however I cannot think it is a 
prudent and reasonable one. The reasons for my rejecting 
it are as follows— 

“1* I do not believe that any body could advise your 
excellency to attack only the redoubts in front, whatever 
could be our force; such an attack vould be attended with 
a greater loss but not a greater succés than if we had only 
continental troops. 

«2° We must therefore expect the moment when the ice 
upon the Schullckill will oppen to us all the left side of the 
enemy’s line and encampments. but or the climate makes 
a great difference between this country and the european 
ones, or one single fine day may frustrate all our hopes and 
preparations in putting a way all the ice. then we schould 
expect one other moment before dismissing the troops, and 
in my actual supposition they are to be kept a very schort 
time. 

«3° in europe ice is brocked every night when it can 
facilitate the projects of the enemy; if all is not cleared, at 
least a ditch can be formed in the river. I know that we 
schould annoy theyr workmen, I know that such an opera- 
tion would be very hard an[d] troublesome for them. but 
in the first case I’l answer that everywhere military works 
are performed with the same inconveniences, in the second 
the people of philadelphia can be employed there. when I 
say that we could trouble theyr operation, I suppose that 
our winter quarters are not in the back country. 

“4° We can’t expect any secrecy in our collecting those 
forces, we can’t deceive the ennemy for theyr destination. 
therefore (untill we could have a respectable body in the 
jirsay) he can go of before fighting and then we must not 
entertain the hope of oppressing and destroying all that 
army, but only of recovering philadelphia. 

“5° Supposing that we could go upon the ice we have only 
one way of attacking. for if we put the militia in first line, 
they will fall back upon the continental troops, and we can 
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not depend enough upon our men to believe that we could 
maintain order and resolution among them. if the militia 
is in the rear, and the regulars were repulsed, certainly they 
will not advance where continental troops don’t succeed. 
if amongs us, I don’t believe it would do better, therefore 
our only way should be to make false attacks of militia, and 
true ones of continental troops, to have a curtain of troops 
(what we call in French un rideau) in the whole lenght of 
the Schulckill, and on this side of the redoubts, in order 
to cover the heads of our columns, and our points of attack, 
and to put the disorder amongs the ennemy by an eavy 
fire. I wishond [?] too a body should be in the jirsay in 
case it would be possible for the ennemy to retreat by the dela- 
ware. and does your excellency think that such a quantity 
of troops could be raised ? 

“6° When I consider all the difficulties of turning out 
some militia in interesting occasions, I can’t flatter myself 
that all that people could be sent to your army for such a 
day, without the utmost difficulties. each state will have 
an excuse for not sending as many men as they’! be desired. 
the cold, the rivers, the want of cloathes of every thing will 
seem sufficient reasons, if not to stay at home, at least to 
arrive after the time of the rendezvous. every one will 
trust upon the another, and if we do not succeed all will be 
against us. 

“7° have we in the continent all the cloathes, arms am- 
munition, &c. &c. which would be necessary for so many 
soldiers. Would it be possible to find subsistances enough 
in cattle, forage, &c. All things which I can’t know, but 
however I think worthy of being mentioned, and that prin- 
cipally because the want of exactitude, the necessity of 
giving to them a light idea of what they are to do will en- 
gage us to keep them longer than we think. 

“8, I know that all these inconveniences can not be 
together; because if we keep them some time, then we 
schall find an opportunity of going over the schulckill in 
case that we can prevent theyr braking the ice; on the 
other hand if we have them only for a few days, difficulties 
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of subsistence will be much lesser; and if it is impossible 
for the ennemy to pass the delaware, certainly a body in 
jersay is quite useless. I can add that in case we could 
not go over the ice, it is possible to throw bridges upon the 
river. but, Sir, I have mentionned all the difficulties which 
strike me, because my opinion is not to begin such an enter- 
prize unless we shall be certain of succeeding. <A great 
schame for our arms, a great mischief for our cause would 
attend our being repulsed when we schould attack a part of 
the british forces with all the united forces of America. 
europe has a great idea of our being able to raise when we 
please an immense army of militia, and it is looked upon 
as our last but certain ressource. if we fall this phantom 
will fall also, and you know that the American interest has 
alwais been since the beginning of this war to let the world 
believe that we are stronger than we can ever expect to be. 
if we destroy the english army, our generous effort will be 
admired everywhere, if we are rupulsed it will be called a 
rash and laughable expedition. therefore we musst not let a 
shining appearance and the pleasing charms of a bold fine 
enterprize, deceive us upon the inconveniences and dangers 
of a gigantesque and in the same time decisive expedition. 

“However perhaps the interest of america, the wish of 
all the states, the instruction of Congress, the necessity of 
finishing the war, all these circumstances which are un- 
known to me, make it necessary for your excellency to 
hazard something in this occasion. perhaps the difficulties 
in the physick and moral ressources of this country are not 
so great as I am affraid to find them. perhaps it is possible 
to raise, to arm, to cloath, to subsist, to keep together and 
give some instructions to that so considerable army which 
according to my opinion is necessary. perhaps the weather 
is not so changeable in this country as it is in europe, or 
some other means than going upon the ice could seem 
eligible to your excellency. but if the difficulties which I 
fear are indeed true (what you can judge, and I can not know 
myself) then I am not for that expedition in considering it 
as only a militar one. 
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“if however I was deceived, or if politic circumstances 
schould make it necessary to try such an enterprise, the 
following precautions seem me to be taken. 

“1° I do not ascertain the number of militia to be raised 
because it must be as large as we can arm, cloath and subsist. 

“2° All possible exertions are to be taken for having 
them at the appointed time which time must be now as 
soon as it is possible. 

“3° Some instructions should take place before the opera- 
tion, only for some days, because if they were marched to 
the ennemy without the lest idea of marching together such 
a disorder would prevent the succés of the less difficult 
enterprize. 

“4° the continental troops should be sent in theyr winter 
quarters as soon as possible, to take a good rest, to recom- 
fort themselves, to be reinforced by theyr men now scattered 
everywhere, by some recruits, and the whole to be managed 
and by theyr officers. under that point of vue, 
and principally cloathes should be delivered to them, and 
theyr arms put in a good order. it seems to me that this 
prospect could engage us to be nearer from the ennemy 
than lancaster is. 

“6° the soldiers and principally the officers of our army 
schould not be permitted to go home till it would be over. 

“6° proper means for recruiting the army schould be 
taken as soon as possible. one of the best according to my 
opinion would be (after having suppressed the substitutes) 
to annex a part of the militia of each state to theyr conti- 
nental divisions in order to serve there for twelve months. 
I think such a regulation is eligible in all cases. for a 
strong continental army well managed and disciplined, and 
ready to begin an early campaign, and to make use of all 
the unforeseen and soudain occasions, would do much 
greater service than all the militia in the world. and their 
militia should be made use of only in a less great number 
or in particular circumstances. 

“Tue MQuis DE LaFAYETtTe 
“ M. G.” 
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OPINION OF BARON DE KALB. 
“Sir 

“When your Excellency recommended some time ago 
the Consideration of the practicability of an attack on the 
Ennemy, I was already of opinion for such an attack if it 
was possible to make an attempt on the City behind the 
lines, either by sending troops in Boats down Delawar River 
to land on, or below the wharf, or by crossing Schuylkill 
river below middle ferry either by throwing over Bridges, 
or upon the ice in great frosts, to fall into the Ennemies 
rear at the same time the army was to attack the lines in 
front, with several Colums. 

“Sending down Troops Delawar river, seems at least 
very dangerous if not entirely impracticable. 

“The Passage over Schuylkill appears more eligible if 
attempted by a considerable body of militia, or other 
Troops. (I say militia, because I think the regulars would 
be all necessary for the chief attack in front.) Posted 
along the right bank of said river, on the best and most 
advantageous spots, from whence the artillerie & even 
small arms could annoy the Ennemy and protect the work- 
men for erecting Bridges, and in some places seemingly 
working. for the better drawing the Ennemy on that side, 
there ought to be made such seeming or real] attempts in 
several places at the same time. As this is the weak side, 
there is no doubt they would considerably divide their 
forces, and give room to break in upon them either in front 
or on this side, perhaps on both at once. 

“If the necessary Boats and Materials for such bridges 
could not be provided, or carried to the proper places to be 
employed, or if there was an impossibility of erecting 
Bridges, or preventing the Ennemies of cutting a Channel 
through the ice, in fine if a Passage over Schuylkill should 
be impracticable, it appears to me, that the attack ought 
rather to be dropped, then to attack the Ennemies in their 
strong hold, in front only, this would be running the risk 
of a repulse, or of a total defeat and the bad consequences 
thereof. 
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‘“‘Tf on the contrary the river may be crossed especially 
upon the Ice, the principal attack could be made on this 
side with the best troops, and the Militia be drawn up in 
Battle or in Columns before the lines to make a show, and 
keep up the attention of the Ennemy. for that purpose a 
Large body of militia from all States should be drawn to- 
gether, and such measures taken for their march as to arrive 
all on the same day or very near, that on one hand, the 
expedition may take place immediately after their arrival, 
the Ennemies may be surprised or at least not have sufficient 
time to collect more forces or to add to their works, and on 
the other hand that the army may not be distress’d for 
Provisions, nor the Militia kept a long time in the field, 
for fear of sickness, or disgust, which is by all means to be 
avoided. 

“Upon the whole this attack is subject to many incon- 
veniencies, and the greatest of all, will be the necessity of 
a winters campaign, this will ruin the army by sickness 
und discontent, perhaps too by desertion, and how will 
another almost new one be raised, except Congress take 
such measures as to oblige the militia to serve constantly 
at least for two years, and to be put into the regulars to 
compleat the regiments, in fixing a certain number for every 
State and to be all levied at a Limited time, and there is 
none to be lost. if your Excellency resolve for a Winter 
Campaign, the Troops ought to be immediately supplied 
with cloathing at any rate, if not Winter quarters to take 
place without loss of time. But in this case where and 
how to take them is a matter of the highest consideration. 
if real Winter quarters and rest are intended, they must be 
taken at a distance (as between Lancaster & Reading, or 
Reading and Easttown) from the Ennemy. But this would 
give up to the Ennemy the Jeseys, the whole State of 
Delawar, the eastern part of Maryland, Chester, Philadel- 
phia & Bucks Counties in this State of Pensilvania, the 
Ennemy would draw out of these lands, forrage, Provisions, 
live-stock, and what would be still worse, numbers of able 
men to bear arms against their country, either by consent, 

VoL. xx.—36 
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delusion, or by force, besides the bad Effect it would have 
or produce in Political matters. This may partly be pre- 
vented by taking up Winter quarters at Wilmington and 
Environs with the addition of Hutts, but then there will 
be little or no rest, and no possibility of sending home 
many Officers & Soldiers for recruiting their regiments, and 
at the least movement of the Ennemy on Schuylkill, we 
must come up with them, in order not to be surprised in 
some of our quarters or cut off from the neighbouring 
States and from our Stores; the greatest alertness will be 
required from all Commanders in those quarters, and the 
fatigues the army would lie under and the Sicknesses they 
would be subject to, call aloud on Congress for recruits and 
Cloathing. 
‘Baron DE Kas 
** Major General.” 


OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL ARMSTRONG. 
‘“‘CaMpP AT WHITEMARSH, 4” Dec’ 1777 
“SIR 

“Tn regard to the Advisability of a Winters Campaign, 
I answer—In keeping the Field, the hardships on both 
officers and privates are manifestly great, nor is there an 
alternative presenting your Excellency with less incon- 
venience, at best you have but a choice of difficulties of 
which Hutting in the field is in my Opinion the least of the 
two, and most in charecter for the Army. 

“The only semblance of Quarters known to us being so 
remote from the Enemies Post as to leave a great part of 
Pennsylvania for several months fully in their power—an 
acquisition this, too great to be yielded to these cruel & 
haughty intruders, unless under a greater degree of necessity 
than has yet reached your Army—To the advantages of the 
Enemy we must here subjoin the piteous sufferings of the 
well minded populace, too many to enumerate, too tender 
to express—I wish Sir to be divested of every local preju- 
dice in the present enquiry where the publick weal is not 
clearly involved, but most certainly if in present or equal 
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Circumstances the Whole of the Army shall retire to dis- 
tant Villiages already crowded with her own refugees, 
Pennsylvania is that moment a publick Sacrifice, her Spirits, 
her hopes & future exertions Civil & Military, are blasted at 
once! unhappy State! & well if her diseases do not con- 
taminate some of her neighbours—a mutillated victim cursed 
of the other twelve—and by Britain too, who for her many- 
fold services to Congress & to this Army, hath now made 
her the capital Seat of War. 

“To considerations of this sort may naturally be added a 
train of things relative to the great design uses & reputation 
of the Army, all pointing against the inelligible quarters, 
but at present shall omit these. 

“ Discipline & conomy will be better maintain’d in the 
field than in the villages, where quarters are so far detatched 
—Health & vigour better maintain’d than in bad Quarters, 
and liable to debauchery. Hutting in the field in a dry 
cold winter, is by no means incompatible with health—this 
hath been experienced. If our Army is remote the lower 
Counties & some part of Maryland will probably be sub- 
ject to the like incursions of the Enemy with the uncovered 
parts of Pennsylvania—In the field favourable Openings for 
annoying the Enemy may happen & be improved—Great 
Quantities of Provisions and Forage now convenient to the 
Enemy may be saved—If in the Field the Enemy will be 
cautious, if in quarters they will triumph, and their small 
partys dispersed abroad will serve their purposes & do us 
much damage.—On the whole I am fully of Opinion how- 
ever arduous, that the present situation of our Affairs calls 
aloud for a Campaign, that it is advisable, practicable, hon- 
orable and will be found to be salutary.—But as far as pos- 
sible to reconcile jarring difficulties, suppose one half of the 
Continental Troops with some Militia alwais in the field, 
and the other in quarters alternately, by which means some 
publick good may still be done, whilst all that ease that the 
nature of things can possibly admit will be granted to the 
Troops generally ? 

“With respect to the practicability of an attack on Philad* 
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with the aid of a Considerable body of Militia to be as- 
sembled at a certain time and place—’tis a pleasing idea at 
first view, and ready to elate the anxious mind, in it there 
is something noble & consonant to the great points in view, 
and did they assemble in convenient time, the attack might 
doubtless be made with probable success—Or their very 
numbers occasion the Enemy to abscond, or a desertion in 
their Army—Cooper’s Ferry wou’d best annoy the Enemy 
with carcasses—but the Engineers should be knowing, pro- 
vided with materials, & might throw light on the best means 
of attack, on whatever side of the Town it might be made. 
Notwithstanding these wishful things, so many are the con- 
tingencies attending the convention of a distant Militia, and 
the ice serving in proper time, together with the great 
prejudice of a disappointment, that a measure the efficacy 
of which must depend on such an exact coincidence of things 
can scarcely be advised, but must be given up as rather to 
be wished than expected. Such an attempt with the ad- 
vantage of Boats might perhaps be matter of consideration 
for the Spring. Iam with perfect Submission 
“ 'Y* Excellencys Most Obed* Serv‘. 
“‘ JoHN ARMSTRONG.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL MAXWELL. 
“ Sir, 

“Your Excellencys Favour of yesterday I received con- 
cerning the Adviseability of a winter Campaign, and the 
practicability of an attack upon Philad*, with the Aid of a 
considerable body of Militia assembled at an apointed time 
and place. I do ashure your Excellency I think the object 
a verry desirable one could it be put properly into execution 
and without taking a winter Campaign to it, which in our 
present circumstances would be sufficient to ruin us of 
itself. 

“Tt appears to me verry plain that General How does not 
think himself strong enough now to meet us in the field 
therefore will give us no opertunity of attacking him but to 
our great disadvantage. Our expectations have never been 
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verry sanguine that we could prevent our Enemys from 
taking possession of some of our Seaports but if they can- 
not meet us in the field they will make verry slow work in 
conquering the Country. It appears verry plain we must 
have another Campaign next summer, and the sooner we 
begin to prepair for it the better by taking every method 
in our power to prepare our present Armey, and Increase it. 

“The Attack proposed on Philad* appears to me to be 
liable to so many Accidents that the success of it woud be 
verry doubtfull and should it fail our Armey would be 
ruined waiting for it. 

“T am therefore against the Attack and the Winter Cam- 
paign, and am your Excellency’s 

** Most Obedient Humble Servant 
“ W™ MaxwELL. 
“ WHITE Marsu, 4" December, 1777.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL SMALLWOOD. 
“Camp, December 4" 1777 

“Sir 

“Tt will be unnecessary to point out the sufferings of the 
Continental Troops, from their various hard Duty, & dis- 
tresses for want of Cloathing, particularly in the Articles of 
Blankets, Shoes & Stockings, the most essential part to 
enable them to encounter the severity of a Winter Cam- 
paign, and the improbability of procuring those necessary 
supplies, without which our prospect of success in an un- 
dertaking of this Nature must be unpromising and fruitless 
—The Army has already & is daily diminishing by sickness, 
which has in a great Measure proceeded from the want of 
these necessary Articles—The discontent, the disposition 
for resigning, & the complaints which so generally pre- 
vail among the Officers, arising in some Instances from the 
unsettled State of their Recruiting Accounts (which pre- 
vents the Draft of their Pay) of their Rank, in other In- 
stances the partial Promotions which have been made, & the 
exorbitant Prices paid for what they must unavoidably pur- 
chase (overrunning their Pay) renders them destitute & 
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unable to appear suitable to their Rank, or even decent & 
comfortable, which call for redress & respite to regulate & 
remedy, this cannot be made or obtained in the course of a 
Winters Campaign. 

“ Your Excellency can be no stranger to their Distress, 
and the justice & motives of their Complaints, & desire to 
resign, which if not speedily remedied must have a danger- 
ous Tendency, & a Winter Campaign must rather increase 
than diminish their Sufferings in, & Objections to the service 
—abstracted from which it must lessen, inervate, & render 
your troops less formidable, & may give an irretrievable 
check to your Advances in the Spring, at a Time when the 
Enemy will come out in high Spirits & Vigor, & perhaps 
may more than avail themselves of any acquisitions gained 
by it—from which, & sundry other Reasons which might 
be suggested, I am against a Winter Campaign, tho’ at the 
same Time I shou’d object to the Troops being canton’d so 
remote as to afford little or no cover to the Country, this 
might have a bad Tendency in several Respects, as it wou’d 
enable the Enemy to procure Supplies without any Risque 
at the same Time that it wou’d discourage the Inhabitants, 
& subject them to be insulted & plundered, & the Soldiery 
being lulled into Security wou’d be inattentive to Discipline, 
& in all probability so scattered over the Country, as to 
render it difficult to draw them to a Point, in order to open 
the Campaign early in the Spring, & prosecute your Meas- 
ures with Vigor & Success. 

“‘ An Attack on Philad* this Winter, I think neither ad- 
visable or practicable without subjecting the Army to too 
great a Loss, this cannot be effected in Front, & an Attempt 
in Rear & on the left Flank (the only probable way of 
making an impression) must depend upon Contingencies, 
which in all probability upon our taking a Position on the 
other side of the Schuylkill, will be sufficiently guarded 
against, nor in this cold, dead Season do I think the Aids 
expected from Militia are at all to be depended on. 

“T should therefore judge it more prudent, immediately 
to take the most eligible Position, for the Security, relief & 
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discipline of the Troops, having in View to cover as much 
as may be the Country, and awe the Enemy from making 
depredations, & should the States fall on Measures of filling 
up their Regiments or supplying you with a formidable 
Body of Militia early in the Spring, your Prospects of Suc- 
cess wou’d be enlarged & better’d, & it’s likely a deep 
stroke might be made, before the Enemy cou’d possibly be 
reinforced. I have the Honor to be &c. 
“Your Excellency’s most Obed* H"* Serv‘ 
“*'W. SMALLWoop.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL KNOX. 
‘Camp, WHITE MArsH, 3¢ December 1777 
“ Sir 

“T receiv’d your Excellencys orders to give my sentiments 
‘upon the advisability of making a Winters Campaign, and 
‘Practicability of an attack upon Philadelphia, with the aid 
of a considerable body of militia to be assembled at an ap- 
pointed time & place.’ Were it probable that 8° W™ Howe’s 
destruction would be the consequence of a Winter’s Cam- 
paign I would most chearfully give my voice and opinion 
for one—I think a Winter’s Campaign, under the present 
circumstances, will be the inevitable destruction, if not of 
the Liberties of the Country, yet of the present Army; my 
opinion is founded on the following Reasons. 

“Our entire want of Cloathing to keep the men from 
Perishing by the cold winters season. 

“ The improbability & impracticability of surprizing 10,000 
veteran troops in a well fortified city. 

“The impossibility of our keeping the field to besiege 
their works and city regularly, and being almost totally 
deficient of any warlike apparatus for so arduous an enter- 
prize. 

“The uncertainty of obtaining such a sufficient number 
of Militia as to make the enterprize warranted by reason, 
or common Military knowledge. 

“My Opinion is for putting the Army in good Winter 
Quarters, to repair the damages done: to recruit* reform 
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the Army; to provide Magazines &c. In the Spring we 
may be enabled to strike the enemy a decisive blow, which 
by making a Winters Campaign I think improbable and 
impossible. 
‘*‘T am Sir with the greatest respect, Your 
“‘ Excellency’s Most Obed* H’ble Servant 
“H. Knox 
“ B. G. Artillery.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL POOR. 
“Camp, 4" Decem® 1777 
“D® Sir 

“In answer to the question Recv’d by note from your 
Excellency yesterday—a winters Campain, I am sure it 
will be attended with Gruel loss of our numbers. 

‘“* As to the Militia troops their is but little Dependence 
upon them in Case you make an Asolt upon Philid**— 
besides if the Rivers should be froze over the Enemy Dout- 
less will Contract lines & make their Situation nearly as 
strong as it is now. 

“T think that if your Army should be Emediatly sent 
into winter Quarters—the Absentees Colected, that early 
next Spring you’d be able to take the field with Dubble the 
numbers that you’l have if a winters Campain is kept up. 

“as your men are much fatigued & numbers falling sick 
every day for want of Clothing and Comfertable habita- 
tions. 

“Tam Clear of Opinion that it’s Best to put your Army 
into winter quarters without Loss of time. 

“however am Ready to Complie with any Disposition 
that shall [be] Concluded upon. 

“T am Sir your Excellency’s most obedient 
“ H” Serv‘. 
‘‘Enocu Poor, B. G.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL PATERSON. 
“Sir 


“The bad States of our Army at present destitute of 
Clothing and many other Necessaries, the Necessity of its 
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being recruited this Winter, that we may be superior to 
M’ How in the Spring, induces me to give my Opinion in 
favour of going to Winter Quarters. The Attack on Phila- 
delphia, from the best knowledge I can obtain of the 
Strength of their River Works, I must think woud fail, 
the Consequences of which would be a universal Discour- 
agement to the Country and Army, I find my Brigade 
falling sick very fast, and am informed that others nigh me 
are equally unfortunate, should therefore think it adviseable 
to retire to some convenient Place for the Winter, and 
recruit the Army as much as possible, that we may at an 
early Day in Spring, take the Field & give Gen’ How the 
so much desired Defeat. 
“T am your Excellencies most 
“humble Servant 
“ Jn° PATERSON. 
“Camp, 4 Decem' 1777.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM. 
‘“WHITEMARSH, 8° Dec’, 1777 
“Sir 

“‘ Having been favored with your Excellencys commands 
of this day, I shall give my sentiments respecting the sub- 
ject matters thereof, uninfluenced by any motives but the 
sincere dictates of my own mind. 

“Not being at Head Quarters when the subject of a 
‘winters campaign was proposed,’ in order ‘to make an 
attack upon Philadelphia, aided by a considerable body of 
militia,’ I cannot be acquainted with the reasons offered in 
support of the proposition: your Excellency will therefore 
excuse me, if I do not go so fully into the arguments as 
otherwise might be expected. 

‘Winter campaigns have not, in modern times, been 
approved of or practised by great commanders, but upon 
the most important occasions—Among the ancients they 
were more common. Two reasons conspired to make them 
so; the hardiness of the soldiery, from their abstemious 
manner of living; and the small preparations necessary to 
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furnish their military apparatus. The modern use of gun 
powder, and the tedious preparations in the laboratory, 
added to the luxury and effeminacy of the times have con- 
cured, among other things, to form the modern taste. All 
Countries, in the same age, equally civilized seem to form 
their customs and manners upon a similar basis. It is not 
strange therefore that Americans have, in some measure, 
imbibed the vices of Europe. And, altho’ the living of the 
American army is necessarily founded upon the strictest 
frugality, yet a few months service has not given them 
strength of constitution and patience of mind adequate to 
the severities of a winter’s campaign. This will appear 
more evident, if your Excellency will be pleased to consider 
that the army is composed of men from the various parts of 
an extensive continent; born in different climates; accus- 
tomed, in some degree, to a different mode of living, and 
scarcely any of them acquainted with the manner of sub- 
sisting in camp. A considerable time is requisite to form 
them to the same standard. ’Till when, sickness will more 
or less prevail in proportion to the irregularity of their 
duty. From this consideration it is in part, that so very 
great a proportion of the troops are unfit for duty. 

“ Another and not inconsiderable Cause of the feeble 
state of the army, is their want of cloathing. From what- 
ever source it is, I shall not decide, but it is a melancholly 
truth, that the men are naked. And what can we expect 
from them, opposed to British veterans, well clad, well pro- 
vided with every necessary, when they are not in a situation 
to combat the severities of the season? Permit me Sir for 
a moment to indulge a moral sentiment. The Soldiers, 
their nearest connections, the country at large, nay, God 
himself, has committed them to our charge! We are an- 
swerable for their safety, their health, their comfort & their 
lives—If unnecessarily we deprive them of either, a con- 
sciousness thereof will plant daggers in our breasts that 
time cannot remove !—I must therefore conclude that your 
men are not in a situation to keep the field. 

“Where are the magazines necessary for the execution 
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of this great and extensive plan? The commissary’s de- 
partment is in such a situation, that provisions can scarcely 
be obtained from day to day. I know of nothing like 
preparations to subsist a large army near the enemy’s lines. 
In that position, we cannot depend upon live stock. Salted 
provisions and hard bread must be had. Where are they? 
In the eastern parts of Connecticutt. The horses are ex- 
tremely fatigued; they want rest and keeping. But, sup- 
pose they were in good plight; from what quarter is forage 
to be drawn to feed them? It is very difficult to obtain 
it in our present quiet camp. How much more so will it 
be when near the enemy? In what condition is our labo- 
ratory? Where are our battering cannon? Where are 
our mortars, shells, carcases, &c.? By a general assault 
upon the City, many of these objections would be ob- 
viated; but that I esteem utterly impracticable. The col- 
lecting a large body of militia in aid of the continental 
troops, I presume would be attended with unsurmountable 
difficulties. The distance from whence many of them must 
come, would either totally discourage them from attempting 
it, or protract the time in such a manner, that when they 
are assembled, arranged, & provided with ammunition 
&c., the winter season would be past, and your army ruined. 
They cannot be subsisted on the march, neither could they 
live here without great alterations. But suppose these 
difficulties were removed, & we provided with covering and 
other accommodations for a numerous army, of what ser- 
vice would they be in such a kind of attack as is proposed ? 
I will venture to say, that the scene of confusion, Horror 
and carnage that must ensue, would only heighten those 
miseries which result from a total defeat! In this kind of 
war, I conceive of militia, promiscuously assembled, as an 
huge unanimated machine, incapable of regular motion or 
activity ; and must infallibly share the fate of that numerous 
host of undisciplined barbarians, who ventured to fight the 
Roman Marius. I will beg liberty to extend my Ideas 
further, and presume we had an army of regular, well 
appointed troops, sufficiently numerous to ensure victory in 
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the field, even then the attack would appear to me imprac- 
ticable. It cannot be doubted but that General Howe has 
strongly fortified the front of the City by a chain of Re- 
doubts, connected by Abbatis, or lines. The flanks are 
secured by Rivers. The City itself is made up of houses, 
the walls of which are proof against small shot. Thus 
securely posted, what probability have we of success? To 
rush impetuously on certain destruction, would be acting the 
part of madmen rather than of brave commanders.—It is 
the duty Sir, of all men to seek their own happiness. In 
military characters this is derived from glorious actions; 
from those exploits and successes which claim the approba- 
tion and applause of mankind. Rashness and timidity are 
alike unfriendly. Prudence and real magnanimity form 
the Hero. 

“In matters of great importance, it is the sentiment of 
byographical writers, that we call to our assistance the 
example of shining characters. It is from their experience 
we may form our own conduct; and from the success at- 
tending their efforts, under similar circumstances, we may 
probably conjecture the event of our measures. What 
would a Marlborough have done on such an occasion? 
‘He never besieged a town but he carried it;’ but he never 
attacked a strong village or town by assault. What would 
a Pyrrhus have attempted? He undertook to storm a city— 
He lost his army and his own life. Thus, by one rash 
manceuvre that dazzling Glory which astonished the uni- 
verse, was sullied and eclipsed! As many instances of the 
like kind will be recent in your Excellency’s memory I 
shall not trouble you with selecting more; but observe, 
that, if your councils are to be formed upon popular opin- 
ions, & vulgar prejudices; or even by bodies in high au- 
thority, you will be pleased to recollect the misfortune of 
the Martial Turenne, who, to gratify the court of Paris, 
attacked a town sword in hand; the Event proved their 
ignorance and folly. 

“ Altho’ Philadelphia is a splendid object,—altho’ a total 
destruction of General Howe’s army would compleat your 
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Excellency’s felicity in relieving the country from all her 
calamities; yet, the consequences of a defeat, would be 
attended with miseries beyond Description. 

“The salvation of America does not depend upon a suc- 
cessful victory this winter; but a severe defeat would 
plunge us into difficulties, out of which we could scarcely 
extricate ourselves. In short, I dread the Consequences, 
and do esteem an attack, upon the principles proposed, in 
every respect unadviseable. However, should your Excel- 
lency order it, I shall be happy in relinquishing my own 
objections, knowing that if the worst should happen, we 
shall fall like the sacred band of Thebes. 

“T am obediently your Excellency’s 
“ most humble Servant 
“J. M. Varnum. 
“4 Dec™ 1777 


“Sir 

“Having only the last Evening to form, adjust & write 
my Opinion upon an important Question; Being very much 
indisposed and full of Pain, I must apologize to your Excel- 
lency for the obscure manner in w*h my Ideas are conceived 
and expressed. But for the Circumstances mentioned, I 
should have added many more Arguments in support of 
my Sentiments. I have mentioned in a written Opinion 
lately, the Uneasiness of the Officers; I hope that may be 
considered in Connection with this. 

““T am as before 
“J. Mi. V." 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND TROOP OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA HORSE. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MISS MARY C. MCALLISTER. 


From the close of the Revolution to our second war with 
England there were from one to four “troops of horse” in 
Philadelphia at various dates, and in 1810 the troops of the 
city and county were formed into a regiment, with Robert 
Wharton, of the First Troop, as colonel commanding. The 
date of the organization of the Second Troop is not known 
to the writer, but it was probably after the passage of the 
Militia Act of 1793 and prior to the breaking out, in 1794, 
of the “ Whiskey Insurrection” in Western Pennsylvania. 
Its uniform was a short blue coat with buff facings and 
yellow buttons; a buff waistcoat with four rows of yellow 
buttons; a pair of close buckskin breeches; a pair of close 
boots with black tops; a pair of spurs; a leather cap with 
bear-skin crest and leopard-skin band; a leather stock; 
buff leather gloves; a uniform sword, carried in a buff belt 
across the shoulder; a pair of pistols; a cartouche-box, 
worn on a belt around the waist; uniform saddle and 
holsters having bear-skin caps; blue saddle-cloth having 
two rows of buff binding; and bit and bridoon-bridle with 
buff front and blue and buff. 

The by-laws and regulations require : 


“For each of the above enumerated articles not worn on parade, the 
delinquent member shall pay a fine of one quarter of a dollar. 


“For every neglect to parade on the days prescribed by law, or when 
the troop is ordered out by the commanding officer, on a day’s previous 
notice, each delinquent member shall pay a fine of one dollar; and for 
non-attendance at private meetings, when served with notice, a fine of 
one quarter of a dollar. 
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“The muster-roll of the troop shall be called on the parade, one hour 
after the time appointed for assembling; and at private meetings, one 
hour after the time specified in the notice, when absentees shall be fined, 
unless excused by sickness, or unavoidable absence. 


“The officers agree to pay double fines in case of delinquency. 


“The fines to be paid at the next meeting of the troop, into the hands 
of the Quarter-master, to remain subject to the order of the Captain, 
for defraying the necessary expenses of the troop. 


“Should the fines be inadequate to defray the expenses of the troop, 
the deficiency shall be supplied by an equal payment, to be made by 
each member. 


“A statement of the expenditures and receipts shall be made by the 
Quarter-master, and laid before the troop half-yearly. 


“‘ Applicants for admission into the troop shall be proposed by a 
member at one meeting, and balloted for at the next. But in case the 
member proposing is intimately acquainted with the applicant, he may 
request permission that he be balloted for at the same meeting: A 
majority of the members present agreeing thereto, he shall be balloted 
for accordingly. 


“Each candidate, on his being elected a member of the troop, shall 
pay into the hands of the Quarter-master, three dollars, towards defray- 
ing the expense of the troop: The member who proposed him to be 
accountable for the same. 


“Two thirds of the members present shall be required to admit a 
candidate. 


“ A majority of the troop to make a quorum. 


“Tt shall be the duty of the Quarter-master, to keep an exact record 
of the proceedings at the several meetings of the troop, and to inform 
the members of the time and place of assembling, on the order of the 
commanding officer.—That he report at the meetings, the delinquent 
members, charged with fines, or such quotas as may have been agreed 
on, for the support of the troop: And on three months default in meet- 
ing the troop, agreeable to notice, and non-payment of fines, as afore- 
said, on motion of one of the members present, the sense of the troop 
shall be taken by ballot, at the next meeting, whether he is any longer 
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to be considered as a member, or expelled the troop. A majority of the 
members present, constituting a quorum, to determine the same.” 


On September 17, 1794, the Second Troop, which was 
to form a part of the cavalry force called out to suppress 
the “ Whiskey Insurrection,” fully armed and equipped, 
assembled on Market Street, east of Twelfth, where, after 
being inspected by its captain, Abraham Singer, it marched, 
via Norristown, Reading, and Harrisburg, to Carlisle, where 
it went into camp. It mustered one captain, two lieuten- 
ants, one cornet, one surgeon, one quartermaster, two ser- 
geants, and sixteen privates. 

The most interesting event of its tour of duty took place 
on October 3, when the army encamped around Carlisle 
was paraded to receive his Excellency President Washing- 
ton. When the services of the soldiery were no longer 
required, the cavalry reached the city in advance of the 
infantry, and on December 10, Singer’s troop with the other 
two troops escorted the Macpherson Blues into the city, and 
as they marched down Market Street were reviewed by the 
President from the steps of his residence. Four days later 
the same courtesy was extended to Colonel Francis Gur- 
ney’s regiment. During the “ Fries Rebellion,” sometimes 
called the “‘Hot Water War,” the troop also performed 
twenty days’ service. With the exception of escort duty 
performed for Presidents Washington and Adams and Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne, participating in the sham funeral of 
General Washington in December of 1799, and in local 
celebrations, the history of the troop is uneventful. 

Captain Abraham Singer, its first commander, was born 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, April 25, 1765, where his 
parents, Casper and Eva M. Singer, were then residing. 
The family removed to Philadelphia, where the father with 
his sons Abraham and John entered mercantile life, and 
later the two brothers continued the partnership. 

On May 8, 1794, Captain Singer was married by Bishop 
White to Ann, daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth (Single- 
ton) Tress. 
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His first appearance in military life was in the summer of 
1786, as a private in Captain Eleazar Oswald’s company of 
foot, which offered its services to dispossess the British of 
the posts and forts they held on our Western frontier. 

Captain Singer was a man of good presence, courteous 
in his manners, exceedingly hospitable, and his death in 
the prime of life, January 3, 1815, was a great loss to a 
large circle of friends and to the community. 

Joseph B. McKean, sometime Attorney-General of the 
Commonwealth, succeeded Captain Singer as commander 
of the Second Troop. 


Vou. xx.—37 
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657. 


REGISTER OF BAPTISMS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS, 1772-1822. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ROGERS, D.D. 


(Continued from page 419.) 


1805. 


Sutton Paul & Lillie Gallaher. 
Both of Phil*. Saturd’ Ev® Jan’ 5. 


Jonathan Griffith & Mary Snyder. 
Both of Lower Dublin, Phil* C’. Thursd’ 
P.M. Jan’ 24. 


Hazael Thomas & Tamzin Hoofman. 
Both of Goshen, Chester County. Also 


. Abraham Cobourn of Delaware C” 


& Tacey Worrell of Thornborough, Chest? C” 
all of Pennf*. Thursd’ Even® Feb’ 21. 


W" Hoskins & Elizabeth Slice. 
Both of Willistown, Chest? C’. Tuesd’ Evé 
Feb. 26. 


Michael Sisler & Letitia Griffith, 
Both of Lower Merion, Montgom’ County—Also— 


Patrick Coyne & Susannah Bein. Both 
of Upper Merion, same county. The form' 
Tuesd’ P.M. The latter Tuesd’ Even* March 5. 


Jacob Hagy & Hannah Robinson. Both 
of Low’ Merion, Montg’ C”’. Thursd’ P.M. March 7. 


Anthony Ireton & Mary Tranor. Both 
of Upper Derby, Delaware C’ Penn~. 
Saturday P.M. March 9. 


Joshua Thomson & Sarah Powell. 

Both of Haverford, Delaware C’. 

Joshua Note & Ann Jones. Both of 

Providence, same County. Thursday P.M. 
March 14. 
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658. 


659. 


660. 


661. 


662. 


663. 


664. 


665. 


666. 


667. 


668. 


669. 


670. 


671. 


672. 


678. 


John Point & Sarah Mitchell. Both 
of Philad*. Sat’ Evening March 16. 


Thomas Welsh & Sarah Oliver. 
Both of Chester C’ Pennf*. Tuesd’ Evs 
March 19. 


Jonathan Field & Rosanna Doren. 
Both of Delaware C’ Pennf*. Wedn’ Even* 
April 17. 


Frederick Hagamaester & Marg* 
Gorman. Both of Phil*. Lord’s Day Ev® 
April 21. 


Frederic Tryon & Susannah Mitchell, 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Ev® April 23. 


James Mitchell & Elizabeth Bell. 
Both of Chest’ C’. Mond’ Even® May 13. 


W"™ Rofs & Mary Wood. Both of Phil*. 
Monday Even* May 20. 


Louis Emery & Elizabeth Wright. 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Ev® May 21. 


George Bowdery & Lydia Crofsby, 
Both of Northumberland, Pennf*. On 
Tuesday Evening June 18. 


James Hendry & Sarah Craig. 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Even* July 2°. 


Chauncey Whittlesey of Saybrook, 
Connecticut & Mary Ann Young of Phil’. 
Tuesday Even’ July 9. 


John Callahan & Rebecca Sko- 
field. Both of Chester C’ Pennfy*. 
Thursday Even® July 11. 


Thomas Stewart & Catherine Jones. 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Evé July 18. 


W™ Winston & Eleanor Morris. Blacks, 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Ev® Aug* 6. 


William Leacock & Mary Bell. 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Even Aug* 8. 


Jefse Jones & Sarah Worrell. Both 
of Delaware County, Pennf*. Thursday 
Aug* 15. 
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674 
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675. 


676. 


677. 


678. 


679. 


680. 


681. 


682. 


683. 


684. 


685. 


686. 


687 


688. 


689. 


690. 


James M°Cay & Sarah Randall. 


David Beatty & Ann Cox. All 
of Phil*. Thursday Even* Aug* 15. 


Silas Thane & Mary Duey. Both 
of Phil*. Wednesd’ Ev® Aug* 21. 


W" Atkinson Shaw of Phil* & Anna 
Marshall Smith of Burlington N. Jers’. 
Saturday Eve® August 31. 


Joseph Strahan & Catharine Potter. 
Both of Phil*. Sunday Even Sep 1. 


Hendrick Lott & Anne Hamstead. 
Both of Phil*. Sunday Ev Sep* 8. 


Samuel Swift & Mercy Perry. Both 
of Phil*. Mond’ Even® Sep* 9. 


James Ball & Agnes Jackson. Both 
of Phil*. Wedn’ Ev® Sep‘ 11. 


John M*Dowell & Elizabeth Vance. 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Ev® Sep* 24. 


Hosea Oliphant & Eleanor Hoover. 
Both of Blockley, Phil* County, Thursd’ 
P.M. Oct* 17. 


W” Hoffman of Blockley, and 
Margaret Tyson of Derby, Delaware 
County, Pennf*, Thursd’ Ev® Oct. 31. 


Jefse Armstrong of Gloucest* County, 
New Jersey & Hannah Morris of Philt*. 
(Blacks.) Thursday Even* Nov. 7. 


Patrick Maitland & Ann Spackman. 
Both of Chest’ C’. Thurs’ E* Nov. 21. 


Matthew Wilson of Chambersberg, 
Pennf* & Hannah Tomlinson of Philt*. 


James Earle & Mary Abbott. 
Both of Phil*. Late of G. B. Sat” E* Nov. 30. 


James Bownafs of Phil* & Esth* 
Gwin of Blockley. Thursd’ E* Dec' 12. 


Isaac Hauthorn & Marg* Faucett. 
Both of Chest’ C’ Penni*. Wed’ Es Dec. 18. 
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691. W™ Kliff & Mary Rudolph. Both 
of Phil*. Mond? Evé Dec* 23. 


692. John Haws & Mary Worrall. Both of Del. County 
Pennf*. Thursd’ A.M. December 26. 


Forty six Couple. 


1806. 


693. Curtis Hoops & Jane Baggs. 
Both of Chest’ County, Pennf*. On 
Thursday Even* Jan’ 2. 


694. Joshua Blackwell & Amelia Hey. 
Both of Phil*, Late of Bristol, 
England. Thursd’ Even* Jan’ 30. 


695. Lemuel Reeves & Mary Tolbert. 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ P.M. March 6. 


696. John M°*Leod, jun’ & Eliza Ingels. 
Both of Phil* County. Thursd’ 
Evening, March 6. 


697. John Woodhouse & Catherine Sti- 
nard. Both of Phil*. Sat” Ev® March 8. 


698. Samuel Worrell & Ann Sullivan. 
Both of Frankford. Sund’ Ev® March 23. 


699. Hugh Auchinclofs of New York, 
Merch‘ & Ann A. Stuart of Phil*. 
Wedn’ Even* March 26. 


700. Richard Kimble & Mary Kerr. 
Both of Abington, Montg’ County, Penn*. 
Friday Even* March 28. 


701, John Kittleman & Elizabeth Doherty. 
Both of Westown, Chest’ County, 
Pennf*. Friday P.M. April 4. 


702. Alexander Neal & Elizabeth Glen. 
Both of Phil*. Friday Ev® April 4. 


708. John Scott & Mary Jenkins. 
Both of Radnor, Del. County, Pennf*. 
Thursday P.M. April 10. 


704, George Standley & Alce Carter. Both 
of Delaware C’ Pennf. Wed’ A.M. Ap! 28. 
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705. W™ Anderson of Brandywine, 
New Castle C’ & Rachel Dick of Mar- 
cus Hook. Thursd’ Ev® May 1. 


706. W™ Hoskins & Eliza Lindsey, 
Both of Haverford, Del. C’ Pennf*. 
Thursday P.M. May 8. 


707. W™ Moran & Mary Ann Clarke, 
Both of Phil*. Sat? Even* May 10. 


708. John Pugh & Eleanor M°Gin- 
nefs. Both of Chest® C’ Pennf*. Wedn’ 
Even* June 4. 


709. Daniel Taylor & Phebe Livzey, 
Both of the Great Valley, Chest* C” 
Pennf*. Monday Even* June 9. 


710. Edward Robeson & Priscilla 
Moore. Both of Chester C’ Pennf*. 
Monday Event June 30. 


711. John Thomas of Montgom’ County, 
Pennf* & Margaret Smith of Blockley, 
Phil* County. Thursd’ Ev® July 10. 


712. James Conner & Ann Freeman. 
Both of Phil* (Blacks). Sat” Ev® Sep‘ 27. 


718. W™ Curll & Sarah Vanleer. Both 
of Chester County, Pennf*. Thursd’ 
Even® Oct 2. 


714. Robert Clark & Rebecca Clark. 
Both of Southwark, Phil*.. Sunday 
Ev® Oct. 5. 


715. John M°Callmont of Newport, 
Delaware 8: & Hannah Moore of Chest* 
@ P. Wedn’ Evé Oct* 8. 


716. Nicholas Worthington & Mary Jones. 
Both of Baltimore C’ Maryl*. Wed” 
Evé Oct. 8. 


717. Isaac Johnson of Delaware CO” P* 
& Mary Foster of Chest’ C’ D'. Thursd’ 
Even® Oct. 16. 


718, W™ Stockton & Ann Boozer. Both 
of Burlington, N. J. at Burlington. 
Lord’s Day, P.M. Nov. 2. 
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719. Joseph Guenneteau & Magdalene 
Emilia Picot. Both of Phil*, Thursday 
Ev® Nov. 6. 


720. Adam Weaver of Jefferson C’ Virg* 


& Lydia M°Calla, of Phil* County. At 
Lower Dublin. Thursday Nov. 20. 


721. John Thompson & Eliza Pearsol. 
Both of Brandywine, Chest* County, P. 
Lord’s Day Even® Nov. 23. 


722. Nehemiah Maull & Mary Marot. 
Both of Southwark, Phil*. Sat? Es Nov. 29. 


Thirty Couple. 


1807. 


728. Isaac Keller & Martha Worrell. 
Both of Phil*. Mond’ Ev Janz 5. 

724, Allen Wiley of Chester C’ Pennf* 
& Sarah Lamborn of Phil*. Wed? Evé 

January 7. 

725. Adam Traquair & Hannah Thaw. 
Both of Phil*. Jan’ 15. Thursday 
Evening. 

726. Robert M*Intyre & Elizabeth 
Derham. Both of Chester County, 
Pennf. Tuesday Ev* Jan’ 27. 

727. Robert Maull & Margaret 
Higgins. Both of Phil*. Sat’ Evening, 
February 21. 

728, Thomas Cobourn & Elizabeth Wil- 
kinson. Both of Delaware C’ Pennf*.—On 
Thursday Even* March 5. 

729. James Bowen & Sarah Turner. 
(Blacks). Both of Phil*. Sund’ Ev* March 15. 


730. Zachariah Kirk & Sarah Delaplane. 
Both of Chester C’ P. Mond’ E* March 28. 


781. John Doyle & Lois Worrall. Both 
of Chester, Pennf*. Thursd’ E* March 26. 


782. John Shannon & Sarah Walker. 
Both of Phil*. Mond’ Ev March 30. 
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788. 


784. 


7865. 


736. 


787. 


788. 


789. 


740. 


741. 


742. 


748. 





John Cooper & Margaret Smith. 
Both of Newtown, Delaware C’ Pennf*. 
Tuesday P.M. April 7. 


Vincent King of Lancaster County, 
& Phebe Trimble of Chest’ CO” Pennf*. 
Sat’ Evening, April 18. 


Joshua Jackson & Sarah Harbeson. 
Both of Westchester, Chester County, 
Wednesday Even® April 22. 


Stephen Comfort, Merch‘, and 

Lydia Jones. Both of Phil*. Sat? Ev® 
April 25. 

Paschal Yearsley of Chest’ Count’ 

& Hannah Worrillow of Delaware C” 

Pennf*. Tuesday Evé April 28. 


Moses Williams & Mary Appleton. 
Both of Phil*. Friday E* May 1. 


Jacob Jones & Phebe Cannan. Both 
of Chester C’ P. Wed? Ev® May 6. 


Buddell Toy & Alice Potter. Both 
of Phil*. Lord’s Day Even* May 10. 


Ezra Talmage & Sarah Wills. Both 
of Phil*. Tuesday Eve* May 12. 


Thomas Price & Hannah Jones. 
Both of Lower Merrion, Montg’ C” 
Pennf. Thursday P.M. June 4. 


Joseph Edwards & Mary Trimble. 
Both of Delaware C’ Pennf*. Tuesday P.M. 
July 7. 


744. Jacob Coleman of Phil* & Elizabeth 


Bomberger of the Northern Liberties. 


745. Also, W™ Eyles of Phil* & Sarah 


746. 


747. 


Rowe of Frankford. Sat? P.M. July 25. 


John Blaney & Mary Ferrol. Both 
from Ireland. Now of Pennf*. Sunday 
A.M. August 2. 


John Roberts Worrell & Sidney 
Flounders. Both of Delaware C” 
Pennf*. Friday A.M. Sep‘ 18. 
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748. Thomas Collings & Sarah Dover. 
Both of the Northern Lib* Phil* C’. 
Lord’s Day Evé Sep. 20. 


749. W™ M°Connell & Margaret 
M*Connell. Both of Wilmington, 
State of Delaware.——Also—— 


750. Henry Dunlap & Mary Dearr, 
Both of the City of Washington. 
Each Couple, Thursd’ Ev Sep* 24. 


751. John Mancill & Jane Grisell, 
Both of Middletown, Del. C’, Pennf. 
Thursday, P.M. Oct' 8. 


752. Thomas P. Pearce & Mary Stanert. 
Both of the North® Lib* Phil* 
County. Sat? Ev® Oct* 10. 


758. Emmor Worthington & Sarah 
White. Both of Chest* County, Pennf*. 
Thursday Even® Oct' 15. 


754. Jacob Moulding & Hetty Poole, 
(Blacks). Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev® 
Oct* 22. 


755. Aaron Hoiles & Marth Venable. 
Both of Evesham, Burlington County, 
New Jersey. Friday Ev® Oct* 28. 


756. W™ Robinson & Esther Wells. Both 
of Delaware C’ Pennf*. Sat’ Nov. 7. A.M. 


757. John M. Moore & Elizabeth Jones. 
Both of Delaware C’ P. Thurs’ P.M. Nov. 12. 


758. George Jones of Phil* & Zebiah Hewson 
of Kensington. Thursd’ Ev® Nov. 19. 


759. Aaron Vogdes & Ann Hayman. 
Both of Willistown, Chester C” Pa. 
Thursday P.M. Nov. 26. 


760. John Heckman of Radnor, Delaware 
C’ P. & Mary Shuberd of Roxborough, 
Phil* C’. Lord’s Day Ev® Dec" 6. 


761. Joseph Worrilow & Margaret 
Wilkinson. Both of Springfield, Del- 
aware C’ Pennf*. Thursd’ Ev® Dec* 31. . 


Thirty Nine Couple. 
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762. 


768. 


764. 


765. 


766. 


767. 


768. 


769. 


770. 


771. 


772. 


778. 


774. 


1808. 


Francis Finley of Phil* & Ann 
Buckley of Chester, Del. C’, Pennf*. 
Thursday Ev® Jan’ 14. 


Mathew Hastings & Elizabeth 
Armstrong, Both of Willistown, Ches- 
t’ County, Pennfa. Thursd’ Evé Feb’ 4. 


Jacob Zell & Elizabeth Powell. 
Both of Haverford, Del. C’ Pennf*. On 
Thursday Ev® Feb” 25. 


George Lewis of Newtown—and 
Margaret Worrell of Springfield— 
On Thursday, March 3*. 


John Buckley of Phil* and 
Mary Brown of Tredyffrin, Chest* 
C’ Pennf*. Thursd’ Ev® March 3¢, 


Joel Davis & Mary Taylor. Both 
of Chester County, P. Sat” March 5. 


Samuel Rogers and Mary Akeroyd. 
Both of New Castle C” State of 
Delaware. Sund’ Ev® Mar® 13. 


John Warnock & Abigail Reymer. 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev® 
March 24, 


Benjamin Jefferies and 
Frances Osborne. Both of Chest* 
County, Pennf*. Wedn’ Ev® March 30. 


Isaac Cropper & Christina 
Henemen. Both of Phil*. Thursd’ 
Ev® March 31. 


Enos Reece & Ann Smith. 
Both of Newtown, Del. C’ Pennf*. 
Thursday April 14. P.M. 


Benjamin Gaskill & Rebecca 
Marshon, Both of Phil*. 
Thursday Ev® April 14. 


Bernard Vanleer & Deborah 
Parker, Both of Tredyffrin, Chest* C’, 
Pennf*, Friday Ev® April 15. 
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776. 


777. 


778. 


779. 


780. 


781. 


782. 


783. 


784. 


785. 


786. 


787. 


788. 


789. 
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Adam Ulrich of Dauphin C” 
& Ann Hughes of Montg’ C” Pennf*. 
Monday Ev® April 18. 


Charles Ramsay & Sarah Hughes, 
Both of Delaware C’ Pennf*. 


Also. Benjamin Lamb & Ann 
George. Both of Blockley, Phil* C’. 
Thursday P.M. April 21. 


Rob‘ Worster Jones & Ann Cath- 
arine Bob. Both of Phil*. Lord’s Day 
Even® April 24. 


Joseph Watson & Mary Williams. 
Both of Tredyffrin, Chest’ County, Pennf*. 
Monday Noon, April 25. 


Samuel M*Dermond of Blockley, 
Phil* C’ & Ann Ramsay of Lower Merion, 
Montg’ ©” Pennf*. Thursd’ Noon, May 19. 


W™ Hughes & Margaret Baker. 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Ev® May 24. 


Joseph W. Pennell & Deborah 
E. Doyle. Both of Ashton, Del. C’, 
Pennf*. Tuesd’ Ev® May 24. 


W" J. Trotter & Rebecca Conarroe, 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev June 9. 


Thomas Jackson & Sarah Hobson 
Goodwin. Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev* June 23. 


John Johnson & Catharine Gummere. 
Both of Cheltenham, Mont’ CO’, Pennf. 
Monday A.M. July 4. Independence. 


Thomas Smith of Montg’ County & 
Elizabeth Griffith of Delaware C° Pennf*. 
Tuesday P.M. July 5. 


George W. Gavin & Eleanor Kyle. 
Both of Phil*. Sat” Ev’ July 9. 


Sam! Thorworth & Joanna Everhart. 
Both of Phil*. Frid’ Ev® July 15. 


John M*Conmy & Frances 
Wilkinson. Both of the Northern 
Libert* Phil*. Tuesd’ Ev July 26. 
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791. 


792. 


793. 


794. 


795. 


796. 


797. 


798. 


799. 


800. 


801. 


802. 


803. 


805. 





Maris Worrell & Catharine 
Lewis. Both of Delaware County, 
Pennf*. Thursday Noon, July 28. 


W" Robotham & Ann Williams. 
Both of Phil*. Thurs’ Ev® Aug* 11. 


W” M’Knight & Jane Shields. 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev® Aug* 18. 


Jacob Morris & Levina Chandler. 
Blacks. Both of Phil*. Sat’ E* Aug* 20. 


John Cox & Elizabeth Conway. Both 
of Delaware C’ Pennf*. Mond’ Ev® Aug. 29. 


John Rodgers & Deborah Walker. 
Both of Phil*. Frid’ Ev® Sep* 2. 


Joseph Wallas & Hannah Ann 
Meredith. Also— 


James Moore & Eliza Hubley. 
All of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev Sep‘ 15. 


James Lewis & Rebecca Worrell. 
Both of Delaware C” Pennf*. Thursday 
P.M. Sep* 22. 


Christopher Lewis Caufman & 
Mary Robinson. Both of Upp" Derby, 
Delaw* C’ Pennf*.. Sat? P.M. Sep. 24. 


Thomas Curll of Del. C’ Pennf* 
& Margaret Pearce of Chest’ C7— 
Tuesd? Ev Oct? 4. 


James Lewis & Lydia Kiemer. 
Both of Brandywine, Chest’ County, 
Pennf*. Thursd’ Even® Oct’ 6. 


John Wood Roebuck & Elizabeth 
C. Kerr. Both of Phil*. Wed’ Es Oct. 19. 


Lawrence Holland & Jane Loyd. 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Ev® Oct. 25. 


Isaiah Fox of Delaware C” Pennf* 

& Mary Matlack of Chest’ C’. Thursd’ 
Evé Dec’ 8. 

James Hornsby Page & Maria 
Nicholson. Both of Phil*. Sat” Es 
Dec’ 10. 


Forty four Couple. 
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806. 


807. 


808. 


809. 


810. 


811. 


812. 


818. 


814. 


815. 


816. 


817. 


1809. 


Daniel Henderson and Sarah 
Henderson. Both of Chest’ County, Pennf* 
—also— 


Caleb Yarnall & Hannah M°Clester. 

Both of Delaware County, P*. Wedn’ Evs 
Jan’ 4, 

George Trainer & Elizabeth Rapp. 

Both of Charlestown, Chest County, 
Pennf*. Mond’ Ev® Jan’ 9. 


John Evans & Hannah Thomas. 
Both of Lower Merion, Montg’ O” 
Pennf*. Thursday P.M. Jan’ 12. 


Jonathan Jenks & Sarah K. Thomas. 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev Jan’ 19. 


George Lowry & Hannah Horn, 
Both of Montgy C’ Pennf*. Thursd’ 
Ev* March 2°. 


Abraham Tustin & Rebecca Dunnehew. 
Both of Germantown. Lord’s Day P.M. 
March 12. 


Isaac Cornog & Margaret Lindsay. 
Both of Del. C’ P*. Thursd’ P.M. March 16. 


Joseph Rogers of Baltimore & Hannah 
Carlisle of New Castle C” State of Delaware. 
Friday Evé March 17. 


Henry Gallagher & Mary Torbert, 
Both of Chest' Cy P. Thursd’ A.M. Mar® 234, 


George Delany & Mary White. 
Both of Montg’ C’ P. Thursd” E* Mar. 30. 


John Phillips of Phil* & Susan Sommer 
of Germantown. Thursd’ Ev® Ap'6. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Rotes. 


Letters oF Hon. JoHN JosEPH HENRY, 1808-09.—The following in- 
teresting letters of the Hon. John Joseph Henry, written to his friend 
and former companion-in-arms, General Francis Nichols, refer to the 
compilation of his “Campaign Against Quebec, 1775,” which was pub- 
lished in 1812, a year after his death. Judge Henry served as a volun- 
teer in Captain Matthew Smith’s company, and Francis Nichols as 
second lieutenant of Captain William Hendrick’s company, Colonel 
William Thompson’s Battalion of Riflemen : 

“ HARRISBURG Nov. 29 1808 
“ DEAR NICHOLS. 

“Running fast the down-hill road of life my soul greets you as one 
among the last of that little band of heroes of 1775 & 1776, who attacked 
Quebec. Having an opportunity by a Mr. Merkel who has intimated that 
he is your acquaintance, it has occurred to me to write you a note relative 
to our former dolorous expedition to that horrible climate of Canada. My 
disease for the last six years has worried me upon many occasions to the 
verge of the grave, so as to deprive me of the power of doing my duty 
as a magistrate. In the intervals of distress and pain within the last 
four years I have put together on paper the story of that expedition. 
Its detailed principally from my own memory, assisted by the notes of 
Gen. Meigs and W™ M°Coy, one of our sergeants. It would compose an 
octavo of 120 pages. I know of none of us now alive but Heath, Steel, 
Simpson and yourself, beside a few of the privates, who are falling off 
daily. It would do me a pleasure that you could peruse it. Our com- 
mon friend Simpson swears that it is all true. How can I get it to you? 

“Yours most affectionately, 
“Jno. Jos. HENRY. 
“GEN. FRANCIS NICHOLS.” 


“ HARRISBURG Jany 8 1809 
“DEAR GENERAL. 

“‘T received your very obliging & polite favour of the 27th ulto p mail. 
My answer will be lengthy, accompanied by some queries which take 
up much room, but which it is my fervent prayer to you to answer, as 
nearly as your recollection serves. The work is now completed except 
some notes which it is intended to introduce at the foot of the pages 
where they may most aptly apply. For information upon this subject, 
my friends and fellow sufferers who were upon the spot, must be resorted 
to. A set of queries are prepared for Col. Steele, but there is a fearful- 
ness upon my part that either his ill-health, indolence, or an apathy of 
mind may deter him from answering my questions. He received a letter 
from me shortly after the date of the one written to you, which he has 
not answered—perhaps it did not reach him, though the postage was 
paid by myself. It is presumable that according to former habits you 
still solace yourself by breathing the winter air of the city. God grant 
you may long doso. If in your peregrinations there you should hap- 
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pen to see our friend Steele, put him in mind of the propriety of his 
writing to me. He is very handsomely spoken of in the work upon 
many occasions, and it is no more than he deserves, as he was an 
intrepid and active officer. I have had a hope that to make a full 
display to this adverse world which seems to hate honest men, that I 
might do him a service in the way of bettering his fortune by obtaining 
from Government an office more competent to his comfortable maintain- 
ance than that he now possesses. Now-a-days we see canting puppies 
enjoying offices of large emolument, who were in their swaddling clothes 
when we were toiling for the liberties of our country, and ancient 
veterans are suffered to labour over the ups and downs of this life merely 
for subsistance and sink into the grave from sheer want unnoticed and 
even derided. If it could have been foreseen that such would have been 
the case, I should never have drawn a trigger. S. may have been im- 
prudent, but it was always on his own means. It can be no reason why 
Government should not reward him by some respectable office suitable 
to his talents. He is honest. 

“T am about to write to an ancient friend Jno. M. Taylor with queries. 
It seems to me as if you Irishmen possessed a kind of case-hardened 
bodies. You are impenetrable to disease whether you act in the North 
or South. The last time I had the pleasure of seeing Taylor was at my 
own house on Susquehanna. He was hale, athletic, jocose & talkative 
as ever. I envied him his constitution, for we poor devils of Americans 
have died off or are in a dying state, while you seem as robust as ever. 
Taylor will be able to throw light on several passages. 

“The work will make up 250 pages octavo at least. It was intended 
for my children only—the style is most simple in consequence. The MS. 
has been read by half a dozen of my friends who wish to see it in print. 
My eldest daughter is transcribing it—as we proceed considerable en- 
largements take place. If my health, which is very low, permits it may 
be completed by May. 

3 es publishing it would give me great pleasure to submit it to the 

erusal of yourself Steele and Taylor, for fear some error may have crept 
into the text, of which I cannot be made aware but by those who know 
the facts as well as myself. Truth in its plainest garb is my object. 
You are all named and it could not be but with honor to yourselves, but 
it might be that I have not done sufficient justice. I now send you two 
extracts from the MS. by the pens of several daughters to show you the 
style of the work and the kind of spirit with which it is written. The 
language could be greatly embellished and refined by a more florid and 
pompous diction, but it would not redound to the advantage of truth, 
and would certainly destroy that simplicity which is a primary beauty 
in all historical composition. Gibbons, one of the most accurate of 
writers, and every page of his celebrated work may be read with pleasure 
if not profit; he is complained of for too great a redundancy of language. 
Even D* Robertson who is all siepiletty, ken not escaped censure. I can 
have no objection to your showing the extracts to your friends. Don’t 
permit them to come into print, as they are in a mutilated state and 
would do no credit to your friend. 

“T am now obliged to keep my bed—a cold has brought on the gout, 
which chiefly afflicts my stomach with deadly pains. If this work was 
fully completed as it deserves to be—I should be without further care. 
I can write but now and then in the secession of pain; it has cost me 
much to compose this letter & the queries. The package is too large to 
send by mail—if another gentleman so polite as Mr. Markel could be met 
with, it would be very agreeable. If such a one cannot be procured, it 
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will be forwarded to our friend M. J. Biddle, who will send it to you 


safely. 
- lon dear General your affectionate friend and most 
“hum! Servant, 
“JoHN Jos. HENRY. 

“* Memo.—Would you be so good as to make me out a certificate of my 
services, perhaps the Legislature may be prevailed upon to allow me or 
my family something on that score. 

“GEN. Francis NICHOLS.” 


“T do hereby Certify that Jno. Jos. Henry now Judge Henry went out 
a Volunteer to Cambridge and attached himself to the Rifle Corps in 
1775; afterwards went through the Wilderness with Arnold to Canada, 
and when in Camp before Quebec he turned out on all occasions as a 
vigilant and active soldier, and was much respected by all who knew 
him. It may be justly said of him, that no man in his station, could 
serve his Country better. He was made a Prisoner the morning of the 
attack on the City of Quebec, where I understood afterwards he was put 
in Irons, for being one of a few who laid a plan to liberate himself and 
the rest of his fellow Prisoners. 

“FRANCIS NICHOLS. 


“ Potts GROVE the 
‘28th of March 1809.” 


List OF CAPTIVES TAKEN BY THE INDIANS, and delivered to Colonel 
Bouquet, by the Mingoes, Delawares, Shawanese, Wyondots, and Mo- 
hickons, at Tuscarawas and Muskingam, in November, 1764. 


VIRGINIANS, OF THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 
Males. 


Michael Patterson; John Burd; George Yokeham; Stephen Blank- 
infhip; Thomas Harper; Michael See; George See; John Huntzman; 
Adam Huntzman ; Solomon Carpenter; John Gilmore ; Thomas Wheat ; 
and John Freeling. 


Females and Children. 


Barbara Rigar; Dorothy Rigar; Margaret Sivers; Elizabeth Sivers; 
Catherine Sivers; Mary Lancifco, and her Child; Elizabeth Tofher; 
Eleanor Kincade, and two Children; Elizabeth Moufe; Eve Harper; 
Chriftiana Houfe; Margaret Yokeham; Mary M’Cord; Elizabeth Gil- 
more; Elizabeth Gilmore, junior; Florence Hutchinfon; Mary See; 
Catherine See; Barbara Huntzman; Sufannah Fishback; Margaret 
Fishback; Peggy Freeling; Peggy Cartmill; Molly Cartmill; P 
Reyneck; Elisabeth Slover; Elisabeth Slover, junior; Tamar, a Mu- 
lattoe Woman; Elizabeth Snodgrafs; Elizabeth Caftle. 


VIRGINIANS, OF THE NORTHERN DISTRICT. 
Males. 


Frederick — Leonard Hyett; James Bell; Thomas Collins; 
James Price; William Young; James Harris; Chriftopher Harman- 


trout; Michael Cobble; Bridget’s Son; Cawacawache; Nicholas Petro; 
Philip Petro; Hance; John Wifeman; Daniel Rhoads; Michae 
Rhoads; Henry Punnet; Mordecai Babfon. 
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Females and Children. 


Eve Ice; William, Lewis, John, Thomas, Elifabeth and Catherine 
Ice; Rebecca Bryan; Anna Catharina; Sarah Price; Hannah Price; 
Sally; Katey Weftbrook ; on b Hannah; Experience Wood; Mary 
Clauffer; Betty Clauffer; Magdalene Clauffer; Mary Clauffer; Peggy 
Colly; Conogoniony; Alice Steddler; Molly Mitch; Mary Craven; 
Peggy Punnet. 

PENNSYLVANIANS. 


Males. 


John Jacob Le Roy; Ephraim Walter; John Walter; John Coch- 
ran; David Johnfon; Morice Devine; Lodowick Clemn; Felty Clemn; 
Francis Innis; James Beaty; Thomas Boyd; James Campbell ; Andrew 
Sims; Henry; Hance Adam Smeltzer; Jacob Smeltzer; Jofeph (red 
Jacket); Jofeph Studibacker; Christopher Tanner; Hance Adams; 
Simon; Peter; Jemmy; Pompadour; Tawanima; James Butler; Sam- 
uel Wallace; Crooked Legs; Sore Mouth; John Dunnahoe; William 
Leake; William Martin; James Martin; Robert Knox; John Fifher; 
John Riddle; John Diver; Hance Diver; John Palmer; —— M’Cul- 
lough ; John Gibfon; Thomas Smallman; Edward Henderfon; Daniel 
Clemn; George Anderfon; John Harry; Jacob Shover; Hicks; Hicks. 


Females and Children. 


Sarah Boyd; Elifabeth Smith ; Hannah Smith, and her Child; Eliza- 
beth Henry ; a Miller; Mary Villa; Elisabeth M’Elroy, and 
her Child; Mary M’Elroy ; Catherine Heat; Uly Stroudman; Catherine 
Stroudman; Hannah Maria Sourback; Kitty; Beverly Miller; Peggy; 
Catherine Williams; Betty Young; Jenny Innis; Christina; Rachel 
Leninger; Margaret Leninger; Margaret Manfelle; Dorothy Manfelle ; 
Elisabeth France; Hannah Smith; Catherine Lingerfield; Peggy 
Bafkin; Ann Finley; Mary Campbell; Mary Lowrey; Jane Lowrey; 
Sufannah Lowrey; Irena; Phebe; Christina Wampler; Flat Nofe; 
Betty ; Agnes Davidfon; Molly Davidfon; Rachel; Polly; Catherine 
Bacon; Jane Crow; Polly Crow; Dorothy’s Son; David Bighead; 
Martha Martin; Sufannah Knox; Jane Knox; Mary Knox; Sufannah 
Knox; Efther Flaugherty; Elifabeth Stinfon; Mary Stewart; Jane 
Coon; Rachel Fincher; Elifabeth Coon, and two Children; Chriftopher 
Wampler; Rhody Boyd; Elifabeth Studubacker; Dorothy’s Daughter. 


VIRGINIANS, Men, Women and Children . ° » & 
PENNSYLVANIANS, Ditto . . .« .« « «116 
Total, 207 
LEwIs OvRRY, 
Assistant Deputy Quarter-Master General. 


[From the Pennsylvania Gazette of January 17, 1765.] 


List OF FRIENDS’ NAMES.—From some original lists of Friends’ 
families visited in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, about the year 1781, 
the following names have been collected by William Kite, of German- 
town, Philadelphia: 


List of the members of Shreve Mount [N. J.] Meeting.—Jacob Shinn, John 
Shinn, Isaiah Shinn, Amos Shinn, Jacob Merrit, Mercy Curtis, Josiah 
Gaskill, Joseph Cartor, Robert Curtis, Samuel Hough, Daniel D. Smith, 
Thomas Shinn, John Coate, Frances Ellkitton [?], Francis Shinn, Restore 
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Shinn, Amos Atkinson, Barzilla Shinn, Vincent Shinn, Arney Lippin- 
cott, Susanna Larzalee, Thomas Croshan, Caleb Shinn, William L. Smith, 
Samuel Shinn. 

Families of Bristol [Pa.], visited, beginning of the year 1775.—Ennion 
Williams, Joseph Church, Sarah Marriott, John Hutchinson, Joseph 
Atkinson, Sims Betts, Grace Bowen, Sarah Large, Ruth Buckley, Mar 
Jackson, William G. McIlvain, Jacob Lancaster, Daniel Bunting, Josep 
Merrick, Widow Priestly, Rebecca Allen, Samuel Allen, William Rod- 
man, William Davis, Jonathan Butcher, William Bidgood Jr., Benja- 
min Swan, Jonathan Russell, Jonathan Mitchell Jr., Daniel Thomson, 
Widow Lenwin, Saul Bunting, James Moore Jr., Joseph Baldwin, 
Joseph Thomlinson, Joseph Brown, William Sisom, Ebenezer Lundy, 
Joseph Hall, Richard Hartshorn, Hugh Hartshorn, and a son of Samuel 
Bunting on Denormandies place. 

List of the members of 7 Springfield [N. J.] Meeting, part of whom 
join to Holly and part to Burlington.— Upper Springfield : Taunton Earl, 

homas Earl, Joseph Lamb, Job Stockton, Isaiah Cruther, George 
Cruther, Samuel Smith, Anthony Morris, Mire Lamb. Burlington: 
Samuel Gaunt, William Stockton, David Stockton, Richard Stockton, 
Eben Antrim, Job Ridgway, Thomas Gaskill. 


REEs, OF Duck CREEK HuUNDRED.—“ The tract of land which is 
known, at present, by the name of Duck Creek Hundred was settled in 
the year 1733 by a number of Welsh families, some of the Independent 
and some of the Baptist denomination. . . . The Baptist families who 
settled in the same district were about nine: the names of the heads of 
them were James Hyatt, Nathaniel Wild, David Evan, Evan Rees, 
David Rees, James Howel, Evan David Hughs, Joshua Edwards. 
These Baptist families came hither from Welsh-Tract, and were mem- 
bers of that church.” (From Morgan Edwards’s “ History of the Bap- 
tists in Delaware.” PENNA. MAG., Vol. IX. p. 202.) 

1 wish to call attention to the fact that two, at least, of the Welsh fami- 
lies mentioned above were settled in Duck Creek Hundred several years 
before the date here given. 

Evan and David Rees were sons of John Rees, of Duck Creek Hun- 
dred, whose will, signed November 10, 1727/8, and proved April 20, 
1728, is recorded at Dover. He names son Evan and daughters Mary, 
Jane, Hannah, Martha, and Esther. David Rees’s name is not men- 
tioned in the will, for the reason that he probably died before his father. 
His will is also recorded at Dover, signed February 12, 1727/8. He 
calls-himself of Kent, County, and mentions his brother Evan and sisters 
Hester and Martha. It is probable that they had settled in the Hundred 
some years before the dates which I have given. 

THoMAs HALE STREETS. 


FRANKLIN.—In the November catalogue of Mr. William Downing 
there is a note which merits preservation. 

“ AMERICA [Franklin (Benjamin)] Letter to a Friend on the Mineral 
Customs of Derbyshire in which the Question relative to the claim of 
the duty of Lot in Smitham is occasionally considered, by a Derbyshire 
Miner, post 8vo, 1766.” 

“Mr. Ince, of Workwirth, stated that this pamphlet was written by Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, the celebrated patriot and champion of American 
liberty and independence, during one of his visits to Mr. Anthony Tis- 
singen, of Swanick, at whose desire it was written, and by whom the 
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subject matter was suggested.” (Manuscript note in Mr. Walley’s copy 
of the —— written during one of his visits to Mr. Anthony Tissin- 
gen, of Swanick.)— Notes and Queries, February 22, 1896. 


STERLING vs. PAPER.—From the account-book of the Moravian 
Church in Philadelphia, from September 25, 1780, to March 25, 1781, 
the following items are extracted: “1 Load of Oakwood £150.; Haul- 
ing cording and sawing £40.10; £190.10.—; 12 lbs Candles, £108.—.— ; 
Six months rent of small Stable, £168.15.— ; 30 Cedar Shingles, £22.10; 
18 ft board; £14.1.8; Repairs to roof and porch, £65.12.6.” The treas- 
urer notes, “There were no collections made because of the depreciation 
of paper monies to 175 for 1, and there was no occasion for it.” The 
following term the accounts were kept in “ hard money.” 


LIEUTENANT DopGE To TIMOTHY HORSFIELD, OF BETHLEHEM, 
PENNSYLVANIA.— 

“ JOHN STINsONS Oct 8 1763 
“Mr HOsFIELD, 

“Pray send me help for all my men are killed But one and Capt. Wet- 
terholt is amongst Dead He is shot threw the Bodey. for God Sake 
send me help these poor men to serve my Contrey and King so long as 
I live. Send me help or Iam a Dead Man. This from me 

“LT DopGE 

“Sargent Meguire is shot threw the Bodey Pray send up the Doctor 

for God Sake.” 


THE OLD WELSH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE GREAT VALLEY 
PENNSYLVANIA, by the Rev. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, is the 
title of an interesting contribution to The Cambrian for November, 1896. 


Queries, 


HisTorY OF BANK OF THE UNITED STATES.—Where can one find a 
concise history of the various banks known under the above name, vol- 
ume of their transactions, list of officers and directors? Mr. Robert B. 
Davidson, now the oldest member of the Philadelphia Stock Board, 
tells me that he is the last survivor of the clerical force of a — = 


Inwin.—Robert Irwin came to this country from Ireland in 1775, and 
settled in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. There were two children, one of whom 
was Robert, born in Dublin, who married Catharine Singer, 1796, in 
Carlisle. He afterwards moved to Greensburg. Wanted, names of Cath- 
arine’s parents, and did Robert Irwin, Sen., serve in the Revolutionary 

ar? 


BowMAN.—Was there a Major Joseph Bowman in the Revolution, 
from Bautree, once a part of Hardwick, Massachusetts? He is said to 
have assisted in the capture of Burgoyne. 


SKELTON—McCLANE.—Further information is wanted concernin 
Patrick and Margaret (McClane) Skelton and their ancestry. Patric 
Skelton and Margaret McClane were married Twelfth month 18, 1737, at 
the “hour of ten.” Patrick Skelton was taxed in East Caln Township, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 1753. He died Second month 8, 1780, 
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and his wife Margaret died First month 28, 1760. They had a son, 

Alexander Skelton, who married Rachel Maris. Were there other chil- 

dren? Lyp1a C. SKELTON. 
Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. 


Matcom.—The late Rev. Howard Malcom, D.D., LL.D., was the son 
of John James Malcom and Deborah Howard, who were married in 
Philadelphia in 1798. John James Malcom was the son of John Malcom 
and Hannah Roberts, who were married in “St. Michaels & Zion 
Church,” Philadelphia, in 1772. Hannah Roberts was the grand- 
daughter of Hugh Roberts, who was one of William Penn’s Council. 
Who was the father of John Malcom? There is a vague tradition that 
during the Revolutionary War he was a sea-captain, and was lost at sea. 
Any information on this line will be gratefully acknowledged by 

GRANVILLE MALCoM. 

Haverford, Pennsylvania, 


WaARD—CHAMBERS—STEELE — CLAYPOOLE.—Joseph Claypoole, of 
Philadelphia, born 1677; married, second, April 10, 1716, Edith Ward, 
daughter of John and Sarah Ward. Their son, James Claypoole, born 
1721, was sheriff of Philadelphia 1777-80. He married, second, previous 
to 1751, Mary Chambers, who had Captain Abraham George Claypoole, 
born 1756, who married, second, in 1795, Elizabeth Steele, of New York. 
I would like information concerning the ancestors of Edith Ward, Mary 
Chambers, and Elizabeth Steele. Was Mary Chambers a sister or daughter 
of David Chambers, who was bondsman of James Claypoole, sheriff? 

EpWARD A. CLAYPOOL. 

281 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Woop.—A Joseph Wood was married to Mary Scull in October of 
1747, at Christ Church, Philadelphia, and three of their children, Mar- 
garet, Mary, and William, were baptized there. Was this Joseph Wood 
the same who was a member of St. David’s Fishing Club, Gloucester 
Hunting Club, and served as lieutenant-colonel and colonel in the Penn- 
sylvania Line? He resigned July 31, 1777, and died December 12, 1788. 
Who were his parents? CreciL CLay. 

Washington, District of Columbia. 


GriFFITH.—Thomas Griffith, the first pastor of the Welsh-Tract Bap- 
tist Church of Pencader Hundred, New Castle County, Delaware, came 
from Wales in 1701. He first landed at Philadelphia, but moved thence 
to Delaware with his flock in 1703. His wife was Elizabeth ——, and 
their children were Elizabeth, Samuel, Isaac, Mary, and Judith. He 
died in 1725, and was buried at Pennepack, Philadelphia. These facts 
were obtained from Morgan Edwards’s “‘ History of the Baptists in Dela- 
ware.” I should like to learn something more about his family, par- 
ticularly about his son Samuel,—whom he married, and the names of his 
children. Morgan Edwards further says that the children of Thomas 
and Elizabeth Griffith married among the Trueax, Gooding, Morgan, 
and Fulton families, and raised them eighteen grandchildren, most of 
whom were alive in 1770 under the names of Loyd, Ward, Holmes, 
Hall, Liking, Morgan, Howell, and Griffith. Ishall be greatly obliged 
to any of the descendants of these families for any information they can 
give me, The family name is no longer Griffith; it was long ago an- 
glicized to Griffin. I have a great deal of information relating to the 
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Griffin (Griffith) family of New Castle and Kent Counties, Delaware, 
which I will willingly exchange. 
THoMAS HALE STREETS. 
109 East Nineteenth Street, New York, N.Y. 


PoRTRAIT OF GENERAL LALLEMAND.—Do you know of any public 
or private —_ of paintings where the portrait of General Lallemand, 
who served under Napoleon I., can be found? After the battle of 
Waterloo he first went to Texas, married a Miss Stephen, of New Or- 
leans, came to Philadelphia, and died in Bordentown on September 20, 
1823. 


H. ORLANDI, 
Acting Consul of France. 
524 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CoLONEL JOHN WHITE (PENNA. Maa., Vol. XX. p. 183).—Where 
was Colonel White buried? I have had inquiries as to this, and would 
be pleased to answer them. . 

~ xs BM 


Replies. 


WAEGER—REICHARD.—Maria Magdalena Waeger, daughter of Philip 
Waeger, of Philadelphia, merchant, and his wife Maria (maiden name 
Keller), was born September 26, 1772. She was married May 11, 1791, 
to Adam Reichard, Jr., and died January 9, 1806, at Lancaster. One 
son and five daughters survived her. 


Book Rotices. 


GENEALOGY OF THE FISHER FAMILY, 1682-1896. By Anna Wharton 
Smith. Philadelphia, 1896. 245 pp. 

The volume before us contains nearly eighteen hundred names of the 
descendants of John Fisher, who emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1682, 
and among the families represented are the following: Barrett, Buck- 
ingham, Burchenal, Cadwalader, Carpenter, Cowgill, Corlies, Coxe, 
Draper, Fox, Gilpin, Houston, Kane, Lewis, Levick, Lippincott, Long- 
streth, Lee, Lovering, Luff, Newhall, Parrish, Parvin, Polk, Prettyman, 
Price, Rodman, Rodney, Shoemaker, Small, Smith, Truitt, Warner, 
Warren, Wayne, Wharton, Wright, and Wister. In addition to the 
genealogical data, the compiler has added numerous biographical 
sketches, which, with the liberality and excellence of the illustrations, 
are prominent features of the book; and we take pleasure in commend- 
ing this latest contribution to Pennsylvania genealogy. It is well 
printed on good paper, neatly bound, and contains a full index of 
names. Copies may be obtained at 5817 Germantown Avenue, Phila- 
delphia. Price, $5.00; post-paid, $5.23. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN ENOCH ANDERSON, AN OFFI- 
CER OF THE DELAWARE REGIMENTS IN THE REVOLUTIONARY 
War. With Notes by Henry Hobart Bellas, LL.B., Captain U. S. 
Army. Wilmington, Delaware, 1896. 56 pp. Illustrated. 

This pamphlet, numbered XVI. of the papers of the Historical Society 
of Delaware, contains a series of letters of Captain Anderson addressed 
to his nephew, Hon. Alexander Anderson, giving his recollections and 
experiences as an officer in both Colonels Haslet and Hall’s Delaware 
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regiments during the Revolution. They begin with a graphic account 
of the expedition against the Tories of Sussex County, followed by the 
battles of Long Island, White Plains, Brandywine, and Germantown, in 
which he participated, and are interspersed with biographical sketches 
of some of his companions-in-arms. Captain Anderson was a native of 
Bucks County, and died in Juniata County, Pennsylvania, but his mili- 
tary services were confined to the Delaware Line. Captain Bellas has 
added numerous annotations to the text which are of value to the reader, 
and the letters are a most acceptable contribution to the history of the 
State of Delaware in the Revolutionary period. 


THE ANNALS OF THE FAMILIES OF CASPAR, HENRY, BALTZER, AND 
GEORGE SPENGLER, who settled in York County respectively in 
1729, 1732, 1732, and 1751: with Biographical poe Historical 
Sketches and Memorabilia of Contemporaneous Local Events. By 
Edward W. Spangler. York, Pennsylvania, 1896. 605 pp. Price, 
$5.00. 

We have received a copy of this valuable contribution to Pennsy]l- 
vania genealogy, just issued from the press of the York Daily Publishing 
Company. In addition to the genealogy, the compiler has added histori- 
cal data of much value, and the Revolutionary rolls of York County sup- 
ply a long-felt want. The book is liberally illustrated with autographs, 
portraits, copies of rare prints, and charts. The paper and press-work are 
good, and the binding substantial and attractive. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the compiler at York, Pennsylvania. 


LEwIs WALKER, OF CHESTER VALLEY, AND HIS DESCENDANTS: with 
some of the Families with whom they are connected by Marriage. 
1686-1896. By Priscilla Walker Streets. Philadelphia, 1896. 8vo, 
443 pp. Illustrated. 

It is with pleasure that we are enabled to call the attention of our 
readers to another valuable contribution to Pennsylvania genealogies,— 
the Walkers, of Chester Valley. Lewis Walker, the immigrant, came 
to Pennsylvania from Wales in 1687, and first settled in Radnor, on the 
Welsh Tract. A few years later he removed with his family to the Ches- 
ter Valley, in Tredyffrin Township, where he purchased a large tract of 
land, and erected the homestead, ‘“‘ Rehobeth,” which is still in the 
possession of one of his descendants of the name. Here the sturdy yeo- 
man died in December, 1728. The history of eight generations of the 
family has been prepared by the compiler, to which she has added copies 
of patents, deeds, marriage certificates, and other documents of interest. 
The general arrangement of the work is commendable; the book is well 

rinted, the paper good, and it contains a very full index of names. 
rice, $5.00. Copies may be obtained of the compiler, 109 East Nine- 
teenth Street, New York. 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1896. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held January 13, 1896, President 
Charles J. Stillé presiding. 

Mr. Adam Everly read a paper on “ Edwin Forrest, the American 
Tragedian,” on the conclusion of which a vote of thanks was returned. 


A special meeting of the Society was held on February 17, Vice- 
President Charlemagne Tower, Jr., in the chair. 

Professor Albert L. Bolles read an essay on “Practical Politics in 
Provincial Times.” 

On motion of Dr. T, Hewson Bradford, the thanks of the Society were 
tendered to Dr. Bolles. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on March 9, Mr. Charles 
Roberts in the chair. 

Mr. Howard M. Jenkins read a paper on ‘‘ Thomas Penn, a Son of the 
Founder of Pennsylvania,” and called attention to the portrait of the 
Proprietor of Pennsylvania from 1746 to 1775, acquired by the Society 
through Robert Pearsall Smith, Esq., of London. The portrait is a fine 
copy of the original in the possession of Captain William Dugald 
Stewart. 

The thanks of the Society were returned to Mr. Jenkins and to Mr. 
Smith. 

Nominations for officers of the Society, to be voted for at the annual 
meeting, being in order, Dr. Edward Shippen, U.S.N., placed in nomina- 
tion the following names: 


President, 
Charles J. Stillé. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents, 


Craig Biddle, Ferdinand J. Dreer. 
Vice- Presidents (to serve three years). 
Isaac Craig, Henry Charles Lea. 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Gregory B. Keen. 
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Recording Secretary. 
Hampton L. Carson. 


Treasurer. 
J. Edward Carpenter. 


Auditor. 
Francis H. Williams. 


Members of Council (to serve four years). 
John B. Gest, Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
William Brooke Rawle. 


There being no other nominations, the chairman appointed tellers to 
conduct the election on May 11. 

Librarian Frederick D. Stone announced that satisfactory arrange- 
ments had been consummated for copying the Journals of the Lords of 
Plantation and Trade, in the Public Record Office, London, and that a 
number of volumes had been received. Six hundred volumes of works 
of various kinds have been received from the library of our late Vice- 
President, George de B. Keim. A collection of works from the libraries 
of Isaac Norris and John Dickinson was presented by Miss Frances A. 
Logan. Views of Philadelphia,—many of them original,—presented by 
Mr. Clarence 8S. Bement. The lock and key of the “Slate-Roof House,” 
on Second Street, presented by Mr. Francis M. Brooke; and a cannon- 
ball and musket-balls, from the ruins of Fort McIntosh, presented by 
Mr. George J. Barker. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were tendered to the various 
donors. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held on May 11, President 
Charles J. Stillé presiding. 

Mr. John W. Jordan read a paper on “The Military Hospitals at 
Bethlehem and Lititz during the Revolution.” 

Professor Gregory B. Keen read the annual report of the Council. 

Librarian Frederick D. Stone announced the following donations : 
From Mr. Charles 8. Ogden, a portrait of John Christopher Meng, and 
also one of his son, John Meng; from Mrs. Juliet C. Walker, two in- 
teresting autograph letters of Margaret Arnold, wife of Benedict Arnold, 
written to her father, Chief-Justice Edward Shippen. Mr. Thomas 
McKean has deposited with the Society the papers of his ancestor, Gov- 
ernor Thomas McKean, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
bound in five volumes. 

On motion of William Brooke Rawle, Esq., the thanks of the Society 
were tendered to the various donors. 
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The tellers appointed to conduct the annual election reported that 
the gentlemen nominated at the last stated meeting had been unani- 
mously elected. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held November 9, President 
Charles J. Stillé presiding. 

Major William H. Lambert made an address on “ An Evening with 
William Makepeace Thackeray,” and exhibited numbers of early im- 
prints of Thackeray’s works, his original manuscripts, letters, and 
drawings. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were tendered. 

The following gifts to the Society were reported: An oil-painting of a 
lady, commenced by John Meng, an early artist of Philadelphia; por- 
traits in oil of Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain, Henry Clay, and 
John Quincy Adams, by Charles Willson Peale, from Mr. Charles 8. 
Ogden ; a portrait of Captain William Man, of Philadelphia, from Wil- 
liam H. Jordan; also the marriage certificate of Thomas Makin, an early 
teacher of Philadelphia, who died in 1733, from Powell Stackhouse, Jr. 

The announcement was also made that the Society had received from 
the estate of Samuel L. Smedley the bequest of six thousand dollars under 
his will, and also the original copy of the essay by Robert Fulton on 
Canal Navigation, presented by Fulton to General Washington, contain- 
ing the autograph of Washington and Fulton’s letter of presentation. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were directed to be communi- 
cated to the respective donors. 


A special meeting of the Society was held on December 14, Vice- 
President Charlemagne Tower, Jr., in the chair. 

Joseph Willcox, Esq., was introduced, and read a paper entitled “The 
Willcox Paper-Mill (Ivy Mills), 1729-1864,” in which he gave a history 
of bank-note-paper making of the Colonial, Revolutionary, and late Civil 
War epochs. Old sample sheets and several moulds were exhibited. 

On motion of Mr. James T. Shinn, the thanks of the Society were 
tendered to Mr. Willcox. 
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INDEX. 


(Family surnames of value in genealogical research are printed in CAPITALS; 
names of places in italics.) 


Abale, Lt.-Col., 219 

ADAMS, 76 

Adams, Charles, attends presidential 
levee, 76; Henry, owns Savage’s Wash- 
ington, 53; John, dines with Washing- 
ton, 49, 53; visits Fort Washington, 61; 
visits Sisters’ House in Bethlehem, 145; 
mentioned, 146; presents address to 
Washington, 201; mentioned, 345; re- 
elected Vice-President, 349 ; extracts of 
letters from, to his wife, 473, 503; Second 
Troop of Philadelphia Horse escorts, 
554; Mrs. John, Washington calls on, 
47; to her daughter, with account of 
presidential levee, 76; extract of letter 
from, 178; John Quincy, married in 
London, 159; extract from Diary of, 
481, 482; appointed Minister to the 
Netherlands, 481; dines with Wash- 
ington, 481; Capt. Robert, death of, 
508; Samuel, and the Conway Cabal, 
90; mentioned, 146 

Adet, Pierre Auguste, presented to Wash- 
ington, 503 

Albert, George Dallas, frontier forts, by, 
258 


Allan, ——, 185 

Allans, Col. , 185 

Alleghany County, Pa., opposition to ex- 
cise laws in, 343 

ALLEN, 201 

Allen, Misses ——, present at presi- 
dential levee, 76; William, Grand 
Master of Masons, 1732, 116 

Allentown, 141, 144, 152, 399 

Allison, Dr. Francis, Jr., of Pennsylva- 
nia, at Bethlehem, 153; and Lititz, 
155; commended, 157 

Alston, Capt. William, 186 

Ambrett, Matthias, in hospital, 153 

American Philosophical Society, eulo- 
gium on Dr. Franklin before, 178; 
Washington a member of, 1780, 178 

“ American Weekly Mercury,” the third 
paper printed in the Colonies, 331 

Ames, Fisher, member of House of Rep- 
resentatives, 1790, 41; dines with 
Washington, 42, 49, 56, 60 











Anderson, Rev. B., 443, 454; Capt. Enoch, 
notice of Personal Recollections of, 575 

André, Maj. John, and Arnold, 307; 
taken prisoner, 307, 310; efforts for 
his release, 313; execution of, 314 

Andrew, ——, 184 

Andriani, Count, visits America, 179 

Ap Griffith, 3 

Arlington, Lord, Penn calls on, 167 

Armand, Col., 460 

Armstrong, Col. ——, at hospital at Beth- 
lehem, 145; Gen. John, opinion of, on 
proposed attack on Philadelphia, 103 ; 
opinion of, on winter-quarters for army, 
242; favors a winter campaign (1777), 
540, 541; opposes an attack on Phila- 
delphia, 540-542; Nathan, book notice 
of Genealogical Record of Descendants 
of, 136; W. C., query of, regarding the 
Reeder family, 136; author of Genea- 
logical Record of the Armstrongs, 136 

Arnold, Benedict, near Detroit, 59 ; occu- 

ies the house afterwards owned by 
obert Morris, 73; at Bethlehem, 137 ; 

treason of, 306, 307, 310; escape of, 
307 ; is hung in effigy in Philadelphia, 
310, 311; despised by British, 312; at 
attack on Quebec, 504; wounded, 504 ; 
mentioned, 505; Margaret, letters of, 
presented to Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, 578 

Ashburnham, Col. ——, Penn calls on, 167 

Ashe, Col. John B., dines with Washing- 
ton, 52; invites Washington to dine 
with citizens of Halifax, 185 

Ashton, R., 388 

AUBREY, Eleanor, 388 

Aubrey, William, husband of Letitia 
Penn, 384, 386; character of, 386; 
mentioned, 390; Penn has money dif- 
ficulties with, 449 


Bagg, Arundell, 381 

Bailey, Col. ——, 464, 467; Frances, 44 

Baird, John, dines with Washington, 199 

Baker, William S., contributes Washing- 
ton after the Revolution, 41, 176, 334, 


473 
(583 ) 
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Baldwin, Abraham, of Georgia, dines 
with Washington, 42, 51; Dr. Corne- 
lius, and hospital at Bethlehem, 140; 
mentioned, 153 

Ball, Col. Burgess, Washington to, on 
fever at Philadelphia, 366 

Baltimore, Lord, mentioned, 128; com- 
mittee appointed to investigate actions 
of, 129; litigation of, with John Penn, 
442 

BALTZER, 576 

Bank, National, Congress establishes, 
179; of the United States, query re- 
garding, 573 

Bank Meeting-House, Philadelphia, 248 

Barclay, David, extract of letter to, 125 

Barge, Mr. and Mrs., 356 

Barker, George J., presents cannon-ball 
and musket-balls to Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, 578 

Barnitz, Jacob, sketch of life of, 279 

Barr, ——, 191 

BARRON, 389 

Bartholomew, George, log-house of, 428 ; 
mentioned, 429, 431, 432, 433; and 
Blue Anchor Tavern, 430, 431 

Barton, William, mentioned, 319, 326 

Bassett, Richard, dines with Washington, 


> 

Bastile, key of, presented to Washington, 

63, 200 

Battery, The New York, frequented by 
Washington, 41, 49, 53 

Baum, Lt.-Col. ——, 508 

Bauman, Col. ——, regiment of, reviewed 
by Washington, 63 

Beaufoy, Mark, extract of letter to, 125 

BEAVER, 136 

Beckley, John, dines with Washington, 
51 


Bedford, Judge Gunning, dines with 
Washington, 50 

Bee, Judge ——, 188 

Belcher, Gov. Jonathan, letter of, to Mr. 
John Smith, of Philadelphia, 425 

Bell, Daniel, at burial of John Penn, 442; 
at burial of Margaret Frame, 448 

Bell, The Liberty, transported to Beth- 
lehem, 144 

Bellas, Capt. Henry Hobart, 136; Recol- 
lections of Anderson by, 575 

Bement, Clarence 8., presents views of 
Philadelphia to Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, 578 

Benson, Egbert, dines with Washington, 
49, 55, 58 

Berkman, George, in hospital, 153 

Berlin, Abraham, requests accommoda- 
tions for sick in Bethlehem, 141 

Bernardo, ——, agent for Spain, 10 

Besse, Joseph, 453 

Bethlehem, Pa., Military Hospitals at, 
during the Revolution, by John W. 
Jordan, 137; in 1775-1781, 138, 139; 
Family House at, 138; Brethren’s 
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House at, 138, 156; Widows’ House at, 
138, 145; Single Brethren’s House at, 
139, 140, 144, 145, 148 ; Church Store at, 
138, 143; Dr. Shippen opposes the re- 
moval of wounded to, 144; Sisters’ 
House at, 145; hospital at, 151, 153; 
report of mortality at, 151; hospital 
at, closed, 156; mentioned, 232, 239, 
244, 399, 521; baggage sent to, 421 

Bett, Capt. ——, 467 

Bevan, Sylvanus, trustee of Penn, 447 

Biddle, Clement, extract of letter from 
Tobias Lear to, 67 ; Edward, mentioned, 
33; M. J., 570 

Bingham, Hon. William, dines with 
Washington, 199; congratulates Wash- 
ington on his sixty-fourth birthday, 
498; Mrs, ——, present at presidential 
levee, 76 

BITTINGER, 85 

BLACKFAN, 175 

Blackfan, Rebecca, extract of letter to, 
from Hannah Penn, 25 

Blair, John, calls on Washington, 45, 46; 
accompanies Washington to Rhode 
Island, 64; accompanies Washington 
to Providence, 65 

Blanchard, ——, aeronaut, 348 

Bland, Theodoric, calls on Washington, 
45, 46, 55 

Blathwayte, Secretary, 2 

BLEDDIN, ap, 3 

Blidenberg, » widow, mentioned, 54 

Blodget, William, aide-de-camp to Gen. 
Greene, 218 

Bludworth, Sheriff, present at trial of 
Penn and Mead, 174 

Blue Anchor Tavern, sketch of, by 
Thomas Allen Glenn, 427 

Boeckel, Barbara, Lafayette at house of, 
when wounded, 138; Frederick, dwell- 
ing of, in Bethlehem, 138; Liesel, 138 

Boehler, William, dwelling of, in Bethle- 
hem, 138; mentioned, 144, 151 

Bolles, Prof. Albert L., notice of essay 
by, 577 

Bond, Dr. Thomas, mentioned, 150; 
Thomas, Jr., of Pennsylvania, at Beth- 
lehem, 152 

Bordentown, N. J., hospitals at, 219; 
heavy cannon sent to, 219; condition 
of frigates at, 221 

“ Boston News Letter,” first newspaper in 
America, 331; “Gazette,” second in 
America, 331 

Boudinot, Elias, dines with Washington, 
43, 47, 53, 58 

Bouquet, Col. Henry, List of Captives 
delivered to, 570 

Bowman, Maj. Joseph, query regarding, 





Boyden, James, 431 
Braddock’s Defeat, Unpublished Contem- 
rary Account of, translated by Al- 
ert J. Edmunds, 409 




















BRADFORD, 424 

Bradford, (insurgent), escapes to 
Spain’s territory, 491; Andrew, estab- 
lishes the first —_ in British 
middle Colonies, 331; William, men- 
tioned, 34; prints Frame’s poem, 316; 
mentioned, 317, 318; induces the Rit- 
tenhouses to settle in Pennsylvania, 
320; one of the original owners of the 
Rittenhouse Paper- Mill, 321, 322; es- 
tablishes printing-press in New York, 
323; leases paper-mill, 323; letter to, 
327; letter of, to Clause Rittenhouse, 
329, 330; Zenger apprenticed to, 407; 
William, Jr., appointed Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 474; dines with Washington, 481 

Bradford’s “ Mercury,” the third news- 

aper printed in Colonies, 331 

BRADS AW, 9, 18 

Brandywine, Battle of, described, 420 

Brant, Joseph, induced to visit Phila- 

delphia, 339, 340 

BRATHWAITE, 134 

Breck, Samuel, extract from writings of, 
844, 345 

Brehan, de, Madame, sends Washington 
copy of ——- 72 

Bringhurst, Joseph, extract of letter 
from, 127 

Brodhurst, Dr. ——, mentioned, 309 

Bromley, Capt. ——, wounded, 410 

Brooke, Francis M., presents lock and 
key of the Slate. Roof House on Second 
Street to Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, 578 

Brookes, James, 278 

Brooks, James, extract of letter to, 207 

Brown, Capt., mentioned, 65; Anne, is 
entertained by Mrs. Washington, 41; 
Jacob, letter of, to Maj.-Gens. Porter 
and Miller, 132 ; William, at Bethlehem, 
145; report of, on hospital at Beth- 
lehem, 150, 152; and family at Lititz, 
154; sketch of, 155 

Browne and Francis, owners of packet 
Indiaman, 66 

Browne, John, dines with Washington, 
53, 58 

Brownson, Nathan, mentioned, 146 

Bruen, Mr. ——, acts as chaplain, 512; 
Lt. Byron, paroled, 511 

Buchan, Earl of, presents Washington 
with “‘ Wallace Box,” 202 

Buckalew, John M., frontier forts, by, 
258 

BUDD, 424 

Budd, Thomas, Commissioner of West 
Jersey, 129; purchases Blue Anchor 
Tavern, 431, 432 

Budden, Capt., arrival of, 205 

BULKLY, 198 

Burges, Sir James Bland, extract of letter 
to, 336, 339, 352, 353 

Burgoyne, Gen. Sir John, mentioned, 90, 

110; surrender of, mentioned, 224 
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Burke, Edanus, of South Carolina, dines 
with Washington, 42, 51 

Burlington, N. J., 87,89, 96, 129: Wash- 
ington orders all boats to, 213; hos- 
pitals at, 213, 219; Gen. Greene pro- 
ceeds to, 219 

te J., aide-de-camp to Gen. Greene, 

18 


Burnyeat, John, arrest of, 172 

Burrows, Lt. ——, accompanies André to 
scaffold, 314 

Burt, Charles, mentioned, 72 

Burton, Col. Ralph, wounded, 410 

Butler, Pierce, dines with Washington, 
45, 49, 54, 58; welcomes Washington 
to Charleston, 187; Washington dines 
with, 188 ; accompanies Washington to 
Savannah, 188; Gen. Richard, death 
of, 201; Richard, letter of, to Lt.-Col. 
Francis Nichols, 423 

Butterfield, Abraham, mentioned, 442; 
Prince, 443, 454; Rebekah, extracts 
from old manuscript of, 375, 442, 445, 
448, 454 


Cadwalader, Gen. John, mentioned, 108 ; 

—- portion of Holme’s estate, 
52; Lambert, dines with Washington, 

44, 53, 58 

CALLOWHILL, 435, 436, 450, 455 

Callowhill, Anna, 439; Hannah, wife of 
William Penn, 435; extract of letters 
of Penn to, 436; marriage certificate of, 
437; witnesses to marriage of, 438; 
mentioned, 440, 444, 446; letters of, to 
Logan, mentioned, 450, 451, 452; to 
Governor Keith, 452; mentioned, 455; 
Thomas, Penn’s children born at house 
of, 441, 444; death of, 450 ; friendly rela- 
tions between, and William Penn, 454 

Camden, battle of, Gen. Gates at, 458 

Camp, Miss Peggy, mentioned, 309 

Campbell, Col. , orders a retreat from 
Quebec, 505 

Cannon, Charles, mention of death of, 204 

Carleton, Maj. , arranges with his 
brother (Gen. Carleton) the parole for 
prisoners in Quebec, 509 ; Gen. Sir Guy, 
humane treatment of prisoners by, in 
Quebec, 506, 509, 510, 511; receives 
petition for parole for prisoners, 507 ; 
leaves Quebec, and command devolves 
upon Lt.-Gov., 508; his return, 509; 
releases prisoners upon parole, 509 

Carpenter’s Island, British evacuate, 
213; mentioned, 218 

Carpenter, Samuel, original grantor of 
Rittenhouse Paper-Mill, 321, 322; 
mentioned, 328, 384; Penn resides in 
house of, 439 

Carr, Mr. , dispute over, 147, 148; 
Capt. » proposition of, in reference 
to number of taverns, 428 

Carroll, Charles, presents address to 

Washington from Roman Catholics, 
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50; dines with Washington, 52, 55; 
Daniel, dines with Washington, 49; 
presents address from Roman Catholics 
to Washington, 50; mentioned, 181; 
Commissioner for the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, 363 

Carson, Corp. Robert, in hospital, 153 

Carter, Charles, Washington to, on 
cramped accommodations for his house- 
hold, 338; John, 27 

CASPAR, 576 

CAVENDISH, 175 

Cavendish family, 25 

Census, Washington assents to the act for 
taking the, 48 ; 

Ceracchi, Giuseppe, and national monu- 
ment, 

Chaffs, John, patient in hospital, 153 

Chalfont St. Peter’s, residence of Pening- 
tons in 1658, 371, 372 

Challoner, Capt. ——, 15 

CHAMBERS, 500 

Chambers, Charlotte, extract of letter 
from, to Mrs. James Chambers, 499, 
500; Col. James, mentioned, 147; 
Mrs. James, 500; query concerning 
family of, 574 

Chapman, ——, mentioned, 34 

Charlewood, Penn’s marriage at, 376, 


389 

Chateaubriand, Viscount de, interview 
of, with Washington, 199, 200 

Cheesman, Capt. ——, death of, 505 

Cherokee nation, arrival in Philadelphia 
of chiefs of, 202; sends delegates to 
treat with Washington, 481 

Chester, Pa., 88, 229; army at, 421; Penn 
reaches, 439; John Penn at, 442; 
paper-making at, 315 

Chester, Richard, extract of letter to, 125 

Chew, Benjamin, mentioned, 32; house 
of, occupied by Washington, 497 ; 
Misses, present at presidential levee, 
76 


Chickasaw Indians, Washington holds 
reception for, 481 

Cholmondeley, Capt. ——, death of, 410 

— Church, Washington attends, 496, 


Cincinnati Society waits upon Washing- 
ton, 66, 341, 473, 474, 408 ; Washing- 
ton dines with, at Charleston, 187; at 
Savannah, 189; of Delawareand North 
Carolina, notice of, 136 

City Tavern, Washington received at, 68 

CLARK, Eleanor, 388 

Clark, Maj. John, Memoir of, contributed 
by E. W. Spangler, 77 

Clarkson, Matthew, mentioned, 80 ; mayor 
of Philadelphia, report of, on yellow 
fever, 364 

Clarridge, Samuel, Holme purchases land 
from, 253; mentioned, 254, 256 

Clay, Cecil, query of, 574; Joseph, 188 

Claypool, Edward A., query of, 574 





CLAY POOLE, 133, 574 

CLEMENT, 435, 439 

Clement, Mary, 439, 453; Simon, 439 
453 


Cline, Henry, death of, 207 

Clinton, Gov. George, dines with Wash- 
ington, 52; Washington takes tea with 
wife of, 58 ; reviews Col. Rutger’s troops, 
63 ; accompanies Washington to Rhode 
Island, 64; accompanies Washington 
to Providence, 65; mentioned, 68; at 
Esopus, 225; daughter of, marries M. 
Genet, 358; Sir Henry, return of, to 
North River, 224; mentioned, 313 

Clymer, George, mentioned, 43; dines 
with Washington, 44, 52 

Coale, Josiah, 165; imprisonment of, 169 

COATES, 134 

Coates, John Dawson, to receive contri- 
butions for Americans, 127 

Cochran, ——, 186 

Cock, Capt. Lace, investigates report of 
outrages committed by Indians, 131 

Cofing, Jacob, witness to lease conveying 
Bradford’s share of paper-mill to the 
Rittenhouses, 324 

Coles, Isaac, dines with Washington, 47 ; 
mentioned, 193 

College of Philadelphia, restoration of 
the charter of, 36 ; Washington present 
at opening of Law School of, 75 

Colvill, Lord, in command of his Majesty’s 
ships in North America, 210 

Comstock, Col. Adam, reports enemy 
crossing to Philadelphia, 214; to Gen. 
Greene, 215 

Conewago Records, Nevius Baptisms on 
the, 425 

“ Congress Hall,” description of, 74, 75 

Conner, P. 8. P., quoted, 9 

Constitution of Pennsylvania, alteration 
of, 36, 37 

Contee, Benjamin, dines with Washing- 
ton, 49, 58 

Conway Cabal, 90, 91 

Conway, Moncure Daniel, 476; Gen. T., 
at council of war, 1777, 223, 227 

Cookerly, ——, 195 

Cooper, Lt. ——, killed in attack on Que- 
bec, 506 

Corbyn, Thomas, extract of letter to, 125 

Cornwallis, Lord, mentioned, 89, 96, 97, 
114, 140, 191, 213, 357, 516; at house 
of Col. Ellis, 216; returns to Phila- 
delphia, 220; detachment of, 220 

Cortlandt, Pierre Van, dines with Wash- 
ington, 52 

Corydon, ——, 305 

Cotton manufactory, Washington and 
party visit, 339 

Council of war on proposed attack on Phil- 
adelphia, 89; held at Whitpain, 1777, 
223 


Coxe, Mr. and Mrs. ——, dine with 
Washington, 502; Daniel, 424; John, 
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copy of agreement of, with John Hart, 
424, 425 

Craig, Capt. C., to Washington, 220; 
Col. ——, mentioned, 469 ; Isaac, query 
of, 278 

Crawford, Maj. , 191 

Creek Indians, negotiations about, 47; 
treaty of _ with, 64 

Cremorne, Viscount, 447, 448, 455; Lady, 

ortrait of, 448 

Crispin, Benjamin, 250; Eleanor, legatee 
in Capt. Holme’s will, 249; Esther, 
252; legatee in Capt. Holme’s will, 
249, 250; mentioned, 252; Hester, 
249, 250; sketch of, 252, 253; Marie, 
legatee in will of Capt. Holme, 249, 
254; Rebecca, legatee in will of Capt. 
Holme, 249, 254; Sarah, mentioned in 
will of Capt. Holme, 249, 254; Silas, 
Thomas Holme gives letters of credit 
to, 248; mentioned, 249; executor of 
Capt. Holme, 250; mentioned, 252, 
253; Thomas, legatee in Capt. Holme’s 
will, 249; William, legatee in Capt. 
Holme’s will, 249; mentioned, 252 

Crispin’s graveyard, 250, 254 

Croghan, George, 422 

Cropper, Lt.-Col. John, letter to, 147, 
148 





Crossley, Richard, Capt. Holme purchases 
land from, 253, 254; mentioned, 256 

Crowell, home of the Ellwoods, 373 

Cruise, Walter, death of, 77 

Culbertson, Lt. Joseph, death of, 508 

Cunningham, P., to administer oath of 
allegiance, 267 

Curtin, Andrew Gregg: His Life aud Ser- 
vices, book notice of, 279 

Cushing, William, calls on Washington, 
45, 46, 47; administers oath of office to 
Washington, 351; Mrs. William, ex- 
tract of letter from, 501, 502 

CUSSE, 7 

CUSTIS, 60, 484. 501 

Custis, Eliza Parke, Washington to, on 
matrimony, 484; George Washington 
Parke accompanies Washington to 
Philadelphia, 68; mentioned, 479, 502; 
Nelly, 479 

Cutting, John Brown, apothecary at hos- 
pital in Bethlehem, 153 


Daggett, ——, 65 

Dalton, Tristram, dines with Washing- 
ton, 45, 49, 53, 58 

Dana, Francis, member of the Board of 
War, 91, 93 

Dancing Assembly of Philadelphia cele- 
brates Washington’s birthday with o 
ball 334, 474, 499; New City, gives 
entertainment to Washington, 335 

Dandridge, Bartholomew, resides with 
Washington, 338; mentioned, 342; 
accompanies Washington to German- 
town, 365; introduces Wansey to 
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Washington, 479; accompanies Wash- 
ington on Western expedition, 485, 
487, 488; extract of letter from, to 
Giuseppe Ceracchi, 501 

Dare, Capt. William, first landlord of 
Blue Anchor Tavern, 428; sells it to 
Col. Hill, 429, 430; mentioned, 433 

Dartrey, Baron, 447, 448 

David, Hugh, 2 

Davidson, Rev. Dr. ——, Washington 
attends church of, at Carlisle, 487; 
Robert B., 573 

DAVIS, 133 

Davis, Rev. Mr. ——, delivers discourse 
at celebration at Alexandria, 359 ; Capt. 
Charles L., author of A Brief History 
of the North Carolina Troops, 136; 
J., mentioned, 133 

Davison, Capt. , 511 

Daw, Capt. James, recovery of, 205 

Dawson, Richard, 448; Thomas, marries 
Philadelphia Hannah Freames, 447 ; 
mentioned, 448, 455 

Dayton, Capt. ——, capture of, 463 

Dearborn, Capt, Henry, 509, 510 

De Gimat accompanies Lafayette to Beth- 
lehem, 145 

DEGRAAF, 425 

De Kalb, Baron, opinion of, on proposed 
attack on Philadelphia, 105; opposed 
to winter campaign; favors taking 
winter-quarters at Wilmington, 538- 
540 





DELANY, 134 

Delany, Daniel, letter of, to Isaac Sharp, 
135 

Delaware State Society of Cincinnati 
mentioned, 136 

D’Estaing, Count, presents Washington 
with bust of M. Necker, 71 ; mentioned, 
189 


De Peyster, ——, mentioned, 309 

DEWEES, Wilhelmina, 329 

De Wees, William, owner of second paper- 
mill in America, 330 

Dickinson, Gen. Philemon, 224 

Dixon, Hepworth, quoted, 2, 16, 162, 164, 
168, 170, 174, 370, 374 

Dobson, ——, 192 

Dodge, Lt., letter from, to Timothy Hors- 
field (1763), 573 

“ Dolmahoy,” vessel in which Penn re- 
turned to England, 440 

Donaldson, Joseph, letter of, to Maj. 
Clark, 84 

Dorsey, ——, 469 

Doudel, Capt. Michael, mentioned, 77 

Downing, William, 572 

Drew, Capt. ——, calls on Washington, 
47 

Drinker, John, extract of letter from, 127 

Duane, Judge, dines with Washington, 
52; James, mentioned, 146 

Duck Creek Hundred, information re- 
garding, 572 
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Duer, William, at meeting of Board of 
War, 93; at Bethlehem, 145, 146 

Duffield, Dr. John, 144; at Bethlehem, 
153 


DULANY, 278 

Dumfries, ——, 193 

Dunbar, Col. Thomas, 409, 410 

Duncan, Mathew, paroled, 511 

Dunlap, Capt. John, 488, 494 

Dupont, ——, accompanies French am- 
bassador to America, 198 

Du Portail, Gen., favors making winter- 
quarters at Wilmington, 401; men- 
tioned, 467 

Durang, Charles, quoted, 176; John, 176 

DURDIN, Frances, second wife of Wil- 
liam Lewis, 40 

Dutch, rumors in Philadelphia of war 
with the, 206 

Dutch Church, Collegiate Reformed, ex- 
tract from records of, 424 

Dyer, Eliphalet, mentioned, 146 


Earthquake in Philadelphia, 1763, 204, 
205 


Easton, 140, 141, 144, 399 

EATON, 133 

Eccleston, Maj. ——, 467 

Edmunds, Albert J., translates the Un- 
see rowed Contemporary Account of 

raddock’s Defeat, 409 

Edwards, Rev. Mr. ——, rector of Minety 
in 1890, 7 

“ Effingham,” frigate, 221 

Egan, Barnaby, extracts of letters to, 209, 
210, 211, 212 

Egle, Dr. William H., notice of work ed- 
ited by, on Andrew G, Curtin, 279 

Elfrith, Henry, purchases land from Grif- 
fith Jones, 429; building of, interferes 
with municipal improvements, 432; is 
recompensed for his loss, 433 

Eliot, Jo . "roan of letter to, 125 ; men- 
tioned, 

Sincbaheom, N. J., paper-mill in 1728 
at, 316; mentioned, 458, 463, 467 

Ellicott, Maj. ——, 194; Andrew, sur- 
veyor of District of Columbia, 181 

Ellis, Col., entertains Cornwallis, 216; 
Jos., to Maj.-Gen. Greene, with account 
of militia in 1777, 87; Mary, wife of 
Thomas Ellwood, 375 

Ellsworth, Oliver, dines with Washing- 
ton, 44, 49; R., 15 

Ellwood, Thomas, mentioned, 370, 373; 
opinion of, regarding Quakers, 373; 
to inquire into proposed marriage of 
Penn, 374; wife of, 375; residence of, 
375 


Elmer, Jonathan, dines with Washing- 
ton, 44 

Embargo on commerce, Congress lays an, 
for thirty days, 477 

Emlen, Samuel, Jr., extract of letter 
from, 127 





Endesley, Capt. ——, visits prisoners in 
Seminary (Quebec) and presents Lt. 
Nichols with his sword, 510, 513 

Ephrata Hospital, 153, 157 

Erwin, Capt. Joseph, mentioned, 153 

ESMOND, 40 

Espy, David, entertains Washington at 

edford, 490 

Ettwein, Rev. John, receives order to 
have hospital in Bethlehem, 140; ar- 
ranging for sick in Bethlehem, 141; 
engaged in hospital work, 142; record 
of hospital at Bethlehem kept by, 143; 
letter to, from Dr. Shippen, on accom- 
modation for wounded, 144; orders the 
Single Brethren’s House vacated, 145 ; 
pleads for inmates of “ Sisters’ House,” 
145, 146; his record of deaths in hos- 
pital, 148; work of, in hospital at 
Bethlehem, 149; death of son of, 151; 
mentioned, 154; learns that Lititz is to 
be a general hospital, 155 

Evans, Peter, proprietor of “ Boatswain 
and Call,” 433 ; Thomas, 384 

Eveleigh, Nicholas, dines with Washing- 
ton, 53 

Everet, ——, 185 

Everly, Adam, notice of address by, 577 

Excise law, opposition to, 343; Wash- 
ington’s proclamation regarding, 
482 


Eyerly, Jacob, dines with Washington, 
199 


EYRE, 134 
EYTON, Rev. Robert, 278 


Fagg, Sir J., 388 

FAGGE, 377 

Falconar, Gilbert, takes charge of Hamil- 
ton’s property, 406 ; becomes purchaser 
of same, 407 

Farmers, Dr. Richard, 205 

Fastin, Capt. ——, 205 

Fauchet, Monsieur, Minister to United 
States, 358; presented to Washington, 
474; retirement of, 503 

Fayette County, Pa., holds meetings in 
opposition to excise laws, 343 

— Adjutant Christopher, released, 

13 


Satan near Maidenhead, Berkshire ; place 
of John Penn at, 442 

FELL, 389; Sarah, 171 

Fenner, Arthur, ‘Governor of Rhode 
Island, 66 

Fenton, William, at burial of Thomas 
Freame, Jr., 448 

Ferguson, Col., defeat of expedition com- 
manded by, 459; death of, 459 

Few, William, Senator, dines with Wash- 
ington, 42, 49; presents address to 
Washington, 50, 51 

Filsin, George, in hospital, 153 

Findlay, William, dines with Washing- 
ton, 199; at Carlisle, 1794, 488 
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Finley, Dr. James B., of Massachusetts, 
at Bethlehem, 153; Dr. Samuel, letter 
from, 147, 148; mentioned, 149; at 
Bethlehem, 153 

Fisher, Capt. ——, 351; Miers, men- 
tioned, 32; William, extract of letter 
from, 127 

Fisher Family, Genealogy of, book notice 
of, 575 

Fiss, Ensign Jacob, in hospital, 153 

Fitzsimmons, Thomas, dines with Wash- 
ington, 45, 51, 60; presents address to 
Washington from Roman Catholics, 50 

Flagg, Dr. , Washington lodges at 
house of, 156 

Fletchall, Col. Thomas, 266 

FLETCHER, John, legatee in Capt. 
Holme’s will, 249 

Flower, Henry, 433 

Floyd, William, dines with Washington, 
43, 55 

Folsom, Nathaniel, mentioned, 146 

Forbes, Hugh, extract of letter to, 204, 





205 

Ford, Paul Leicester, 409; Worthington 
Chauncey, sketch of Defences of Phila- 
delphia in 1777, contributed by, 87, 
213, 391, 520 

Foreman, Gen. David, 224. 

Forrest, Col. ——, Washington dines at 
house of, 181 

Fort Allen, 259; Cumberland, 409, 410; 
du Queene, 409 ; George, Maj. Talmadge 
raids, 470; Granville, at Lewistown, 
258; Hunter, Pa., 259, 420; Island, 
224; Johnson, Washington visits, 187; 
Loudoun, in Franklin County, 259; 
Lowther, at Carlisle, 258; Mercer, 217; 
Mifflin, mentioned, 90, 223, 224, 225; 
Washington and Cabinet visit, 478; 
Morris and Franklin, at Shippensburg, 
258; Moultree, Washington visits, 187 ; 
Norris, 259; Northkill, 259; Shirley 
and Littleton, at Bedford, 258; Wash- 
ington, Washington and party visit, 
61; mentioned, 306, 468; Jacob Bar- 
nitz wounded at, 279 

Forts, Frontier. See Frontier Forts, 257 

Foster, Abiel, of New Hampshire, dines 
with Washington, 42, 51; Dr. Isaac, 
wife of, in hospital at Bethlehem, 142; 
J., pamphlets against Quakers sent to, 
206; Theodore, dines with Washing- 
ton, 59; accompanies Washington to 
Providence, 65 

Fothergill, John, extract of letter to, 125 
OX, 171 

Fox, C. T., remarks of, in Parliament, 
eulogizing Washington, 367; George, 
165; arrested, 172; mentioned, 371, 
378; dies at White Hart Court, 439 

Foy, ——, 185; Capt. ——, 507, 509, 
510 


Frame, Mary. See Freame, Margaret. 
Richard, mention of poem by, 316 
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Francis, Tench, arrested, 220, 221 

Frankfort Land Company, 320 

Franklin, Benjamin, President of Eman- 
cipation Society, 35; presents ae wong 
from Pennsylvania Abolition Society, 
50; Lafayette’s toast on, 173; eulogy 
on, before American Philosophical 
Society, 178; mentioned, 259, 352; 
amphlet on Derbyshire, by, 572; 
ames, printer of second newspaper 
in Colonies, 331; Governor William, 
Mrs. Margaret Morris resides in house 


of, 

Franks, Col. Isaac, 366; owner of house 
at Germantown occupied by Washing- 
ton, 484 

Frazer, Lt.-Col. Persifor, 223, 227 

Freame, Margaret, mentioned, 444, 447; 
buried at Jordans, 448; Thomas, mar- 
ries Margaret Penn, 442, 444, 447; 
visits Pennsylvania, 442; extract of 
letter from, to John Penn, 447; sketch 
of family, 447; mentioned, 455; 
Thomas, Jr., burial-place of, 443, 448 

Freames, Philadelphia Hannah, birth of, 
447; marriage of, 447 

Freire, Chevalier de, Minister from Portu- 
gal, and wife, presented to Washington, 
493 


Frelinghuysen, Frederick, 494 

Freneau, Philip, paper of, insulting to 
Washington, 362 

Frere, Chevalier and Madame, dine with 
Washington, 501, 502 

Friends, Letter of, in Philadelphia, to 
Friends in Ireland, 1777, 125; names, 
list of (1781), 571. See also Quakers 

Fries, Rev. Jacob, assistant to Rev. J. 
Ettwein, 149; rebellion, 554 

Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, sketch 
of, 257 

Fuller, ——, mentioned, 444 

Fulling Mill Hospital mentioned, 147 

FULTON, 574 

Furly, Benjamin, mentioned, 284 


Gage, Lt.-Col. Thomas, wounded, 410 

Gale, George, of Maryland, dines with 
Washington, 46, 53 

Gardner, Philip, dines with Washington, 
199 


Gardner’s place on Lancaster Road, 421 

Gardoqui, M. ——, 197 

Garnet, , 189 

Garrard, Louis H., 500 

GASKILL, 389 

Gates, Gen. Horatio, proposed successor 
to Washington, 90; President of Board 
of War, 91; mentioned, 94; at Bethle- 
hem, 137; mentioned, 191, 225; men- 
tion of the surrender of Burgoyne to, 
224; wounded, 410; recalled after bat- 
tle of Camden, 458; mentioned, 460; 
Thomas, letter of, to Captain J. Martin, 

1783, 420 
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Gatewoods, ——, 192 

Gause, William, 186 

Genet, Edward Charles, Minister from 
France, 358; his recall requested, 358 ; 
Cabinet meeting held to consider the 
conduct of, 362 

GEORGES, 8 

Georges, John, extract of letter from, 6 

Germantown, mentioned, 110, 221, 316, 
317; Gen. Knox wishes to fortify, 115; 
wounded in battle of, taken to Bethle- 
hem, 146; Gen. Sullivan proposes, as 
winter-quarters for army, 1777-78, 
231; Lt.-Col. Smith wounded at, 277; 
Washington resides at, during preva- 
lence of yellow fever in Philadelphia, 
365, 366; army at, 421; Washington 
resides at, during the warm weather, 482 

Germantown Academy offered for use of 
Congress, 366 

Gerry, Elbridge, dines with Washington, 
47, 53, 58; letter of, to Col. Clark, 82, 83 

Gibson, ——, 27, 158, 166; Col. ——, 
mentioned, 149 

Gifford, Capt. ——, 467 

GILBEART, 8 

GILBERT, 8, 14 

Gilbert, Rev. E. R., 

Gilles > Robert, “ta steward, death 
of, 153 

Giles, Nicholss, member of House of 
Representatives, 1790, 41; dines with 
Washington, 49, 56, 60 

Glenn, Thomas Allen, contributes sketch 
of The Blue Anchor Tavern, 427 

Gloucester, N. J., enemy leaving, and 
crossing to Philadelphia, 214; woman 
spy sent to, 215; enemy at, 2i7 

Glover’s brigade, mentioned, 91, 96; 
join Washington, 218, 220 

GOCH, Jer., 3 

Golden, ——, 489 

Goldney, Henry, 439 

Goodhue, Benjamin, of Massachusetts, 
dines with Washington, 42, 49, 58 

GOODING, 574 

Gookin, Gov. Uharles, 446, 452 

Gore, Christopher, dines with Washing- 
ton, 53 

Gorman, ——, of New ———— ac- 
companies Washington to Providence, 

5 


Gosnell, John, Commissioner of West Jer- 
sey, 129 

Gough, James, mentioned, 127 

Grainger, Rev. J., 5 

Granby, 190 

Grant, Sir Archibald, purchases Mount 
Joy, 388; Gen. Ulysses S., 336 

Grant’s Tavern, 70 

Graver, Thomas, death of, 512 

Gray, George, féte given on grounds of, 69 

Great Valley, Chester County, Pa., pro- 

as winter-quarters in 1777-78, 
28 





Greaves, Admiral, 420 

Green, , mentioned, 54; Dr. Ashbel, 
Reminiscences of, 346; Bartholomew, 
printed the first newspaper in the Col- 
onies, 331; Col. Chistopher, 505, 511; 
petition of, for himself and others to re- 
turn home on parole, 507 ; George, heirs 
of, wanted, 211; J. J., 443; Samuel A., 
query of, 426 

Greene, Maj.-Gen. Nathaniel, Col. Jos. 
Ellis to, 87; Gen. G. Weedon to, 88; 
Washington to, 89; opinion of, on pro- 
posed attack on Philadelphia, 95, 96 ; 
mentioned, 97, 107, 108 ; at Bethlehem, 
137; mentioned, 191; Washington to, 
213; to Washington, 214, 215, 217, 218, 
220; at council of war, 1777, 223, 227; 
opinion of, on winter-quarters for 
American army, 235; in command of 
army, 1780, 305 ; extract from order of, 
on discovering Arnold’s plot, 310; re- 
signs as quartermaster, 458; thanked 
by Washington, 458; commands the 
Southern army, 458 ; opposed to making 
a winter campaign or to attacking Phil- 
adelphia in 1777, 524-532; Mrs. ——, 
dines with Washington, 52; Washing- 
ton calls on, 188, 189 

Greenwood, Isaac, 497; John, dentist to 
Washington, 497 

Grier, Capt. James, mentioned, 147, 
153 





GRIFFIN, 574 

Griffin, Christina, dines with Washing- 
ton, 53; Cyrus, dines with Washing- 
ton, 53; a dines with Washing- 
ton, 47, 5 

GRIFFITH, 133, 574 

GRIFFITH, ap, 3 

Griffiths, Foster Conaroe, contributes ac- 
count of Sharp, Delany, and Robinson 
families, 134, 135 

Groal, Jonathan (Grout), of Massachu- 
setts, dines with Washington, 46 

Grout, Jonathan, dines with Washington, 
52, 58 

Guest, Alice, proprietor of Blue Anchor 
Tavern, 433 

Gunn, James, dines with Washington, 55 

Gurney, Col. Francis, dines with Wash- 
ington, 199 ; mentioned, 488 ; regiment 
of, reviewed by Washington in 1794, 
554; Hannah Middleton, portrait of, 
resembles Gulielma Maria Penn, 384; 
Joseph, 384 

Gwynedd, second edition of Historical 
Collections relating to, 277 


Habersham, Col. Joseph, 188 

Hagen, Jacob, extract of letter to, 125 

Haigue, William, to draft charter for 
Philadelphia, 129 

Haley, John, mentioned, 33 

Halket, Col. Sir Peter, death of, 410 

HALL, 278, 574 

















Hallam, Mr. and Mrs. ——, comedy pre- 
sented for benefit of, 493 

Halling, Dr. 8., to carry money from Lee 
to Shippen, 142; at Bethlehem, 153 

Hamilton, Alexander, dines with Wash- 
ington, 46, 52, 58 ; visits Fort Washing- 
ton, 61; Washington to, on the opening 
of Congress, 71; Washington to, with 
itinerary of trip through the Southern 
States, 183; extracts of letter from 
Washington to, on press of duties, 342 ; 
from, to Washington on his re-election, 
342; at Cabinet meeting which issued 

roclamation of neutrality, 355; Wash- 

ington to, 356; mentioned, 361; ac- 
companies Washington on Western ex- 
pedition, 485, 487, 488; Washington 
to, 492; Washington to, on retirement 
from Secretaryship, 496; Andrew, and 
John Peter Zenger, sketch of, by Ber- 
nard C. Steiner, 405; Mrs. Anne, re- 
signs her dower rights, 407; James, 
birth of, 406 

Hammond, George, first Minister from 
Great Britain, presents credentials to 
Washington, 201 ; sketch of, 201; men- 
tioned, 336, 339; Mr. and Mrs, ——, 
dine with Washington, 501 

Hampton, Col. Wade, 190 

Hancock, John, mentioned, 146 

Hand, Col. and Gen. Edward, mentioned, 
77, 196, 469, 488; Mrs. , 197 

Hannah, Capt. ——, 359 

HANNIS, Sarah, 252 

Harmer, Lt.-Col. Joseph, to settle depre- 
ciation claim, 456 

Harnett, Cornelius, at Bethlehem, 145, 
146 








Harrison, , dines with Washington, 
46; mentioned, 191; Benjamin, at 
Bethlehem, 145, 146; Charles W., 250; 
James, Commissioner of Pennsylvania 
in 1683, 128; Dr. Joseph, death of, 
150; mentioned, 153; Robert Hanson, 
89 ; member of Board of War, 91; men- 
tioned, 214 

Harsnet, Samuel, free schools founded 
by, 160; sketch of, 160 

HART, Edward, 424, 425 

Hart, Col. , 216; Gov. John, calls 
an Assembly, 406; John, copy of agree- 
ment between John Coxe and, 424, 
425 

Hartley, Thomas, dines with Washing- 
ton, 44, 51; mentioned, 196, 367; ac- 
companies Charlotte Chambers to Mrs. 
Washington’s levee, 499 

Harvey, ——, at meeting of Board of 
War, 93; Thomas, 371 

Harwood, 8., 386; William, 322 

Hasse, ——, 145, 155 

Hastings, Dr. John Granbery, query re- 
garding date of death of, 278 

Hathorne, John, dines with Washington, 
52 
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Hawkins, Col. ——, and settlement with 
Creek Indians, 47; Benjamin, dines 
with Washington, 44, 46, 49, 59; Maj. 
John H., extracts from diary of, 420; 
P., 267 

Hay, Capt. George, 196; Lt.-Col. ——, 
witness for Lt. Reeves, 465, 466; men- 
tioned, 470; dines officers of regiment, 
472 

Hayward, Judge, 188 

Hazen, Col. Moses, in command at battle 
of Brandywine, 420; mentioned, 460, 
462 


Head, J. Merrick, owner of a copy of 
Penn’s portrait in armor, 168 

Heaphy, Daniel, 254 

Heard, Sir Isaac, Washington sends 
packet to, 338 

Heath, Lt. William, paroled, 511; men- 
tioned, 568 

HEFFERLY, 135, 278 

Hehl, Bishop, objects to hospital at Lit- 
itz, 154; letter to, from Dr. Shippen, 
156 

Heister, Daniel, dines with Washington, 

, 02, 

Hendrick, Capt. William, 504, 505, 568 

HENRY, 576 

Henry, John, Senator, dines with Wash- 
ington, 43, 49, 52; John Joseph, re- 
leased, 513; letters of, 1808-09, 568- 
570 





Hicks, Capt. , Visits Lt. Reeves, 471 

HILDEBRANDT, 135, 278 

Hildeburn, Charles R., 407 

HILL, 135; genealogical query regard- 
ing, 278 

Hill, C. F., query regarding the Hill 
family, 135, 278; Col. Edward, pur- 
chases Blue Anchor Tavern, 429, 430; 
Henry, extract of letter to, 276; Trus- 
tee of Germantown Public School, 
365 

Hiltzheimer, Jacob, extracts from diary 
of, 73, 177, 199, 201, 346, 348, 349, 356, 
360, 485, 501 

Hindman, Dr. John, of Maryland, at 
Bethlehem, 153 

HOAGLAND, 425 

Hobart, John, mentioned, 116 

Hoge, Lt. John, captured at Quebec, 508 ; 
Jonathan, dines with Washington, 199 

HOGELANT, 425 

HOLCOMB (HOLME), Sarah, 249 

HOLCOMB, Richard, bequest to the chil- 
dren of, 249 

HOLCOMBE, Richard, 251 

Holker, John (Consul-General of France), 
occupies house afterwards owned by 
Robert Morris, 73 

Holland, Capt. ——, bearer of stamped 

aper, 208 ; Col. ——, to petition Great 
ritain for pensions, 420; Sarah, at 

burial of John Penn, 442 

HOLLISTER, 435, 436, 445, 455 


‘ 
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HOLME, Eleanor Moss, 249, 250; sketch 
of, 252, 253 

Holme, John, Holmesburg called in honor 
of, 254; John, mention of poem by, 
317; sketch of, 317 

HOLME, Michael, 251 

Holme, Michael, witness to will of Joseph 
Moss, 252 

HOLME, Sarah, 251 

Holme, Capt. Thomas, Surveyor-General 
of Pennsylvania and Provincial Coun- 
cillor, sketch of, contributed by Oliver 
Hough, 128, 248; Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania in 1683, 128; is to in- 
vestigate Lord Baltimore’s actions, 129; 
to draft charter for Philadelphia, 129; 
selects site for The Bank Meeting- 
House, 248; visits England, 248; death 
of, 249; will of, 249; burial-place of, 
250; witness to will of Songh Moss, 
252; dispute over the estate of, 252; 
purchases land from Penn and Clar- 
ridge, 253 ; property of, in Philadelphia, 
255, 256 

HOLME, Tryall, 251 

HOLMES, 574 

Holmes, Benjamin, at burial of Thomas 
Freame, Jr., 448 

Holmesburg, The Thomas Holme Free 
Library at, 251; site of, 254 

Hope, James Barron, notice of poems by, 
426 

Hopkinson, Francis, death of, 38; to 

ashington, 221; and reply, 222 

Horry, Mrs. ——, 187 

Horsfield, Timothy,.dwelling of, in Bethle- 
hem, 138 ; letter from Lt. Dodge to, 573 

Hoskins, Jane, at burial of Margaret 
Freame, 448 

Hospitals, Military, at Bethlehem and 
Lititz during the Revolution, by John 
W. Jordan, 137 

Hotchkin, Rev. S. F., 251 

HOTTENSTINE, 135, 278 

Hough, Oliver, sketch of Capt. Thomas 
Holme, Surveyor-General of Pennsyl- 
vania and Provincial Councillor, by, 
128, 248 

Houston, Dr. James, joins army, 143; 
at Bethlehem, 153; John, 188 

HOWARD, 574 

Howard, John Eager, Governor, hospital- 
ities of, to Washington, 181 

HOWE, 5 

Howe, Gen. Sir William, occupies house 
afterwards owned by Robert Morris, 73 ; 
mentioned, 90, 100, 101, 106, 109, 126, 
221, 227, 230, 232, 233, 522-525, 542, 

47 


545, 

HOWELL, 574 

Howell, Rickard, Governor of New Jer- 
sey, meets Washington at Carlisle, 486, 
488; at Bedford, 490; Sir John, at trial 
of Penn and Mead, 173; Joshua, extract 
of letter from, 127 








Hubbard, Capt. , wounded at Quebec, 
506 


Huger, Daniel, dines with Washington, 


5, 5 

Hughes, , 207, 208, 472; Capt. John, 
accompanies André to scaffold, 314 

Humphreys, Col. David, accompanies 
Washington to Senate Chamber, 42; 
to Rhode Island, 64; Washington to, 
179, 198; sketch of life of, 198; Wash- 
ington to, 353; Lt., killed in attack 
on Quebec, 506 

Humphries, John, 134 

Humpton, Col. Richard, to settle depreci- 
ation claim, 456 

Hunt, Capt. ——, 481 

Huntington, Benjamin, dines with Wash- 
ington, 46, 53, 58; Gen. Jed., men- 
tioned, 107, 214; at council of war, 
1777, 223, 227; mentioned, 309 

Huntington, brigade of, at Haddonfield, 
217, 218; to join Washington, 218 

Hurford, Hannah, funeral of, 204 








Ince, Mr. , of Workwirth, 572 

Independence, Declaration of, celebration 
of the anniversary of, 59, 341 

Indian King Hotel, Philadelphia, 116 

Indians, chiefs received by Washington, 
335, 339 ; list of captives taken by, 1764, 
570; trouble with, affects trade in Phil- 
adelphia, 205 

Ingersoll, Jared, mentioned, 33 

Ingram, James, 191 

Tredell, James, nominated for Associate 
Judge, 46; to Mrs. Tredwell, 361; ex- 
tract of letter from, to Mrs. Iredell, 499, 
501 


Ireland, letter of Friends in Philadelphia 
to Friends in, soliciting aid in 1777, 
125; American Colonies to encourage 
trade witb, 210; William Penn’s estates 
in, 370 

Irvine, Gen. James, opinion of, on pro- 
posed attack on Philadelphia, 106 ; pre- 
fers vicinity of Philadelphia for winter- 

uarters, 403 ; Gen. William, dines with 

ashington, 53; gives intelligence of 
Arnold, 59; in 1794, 488; mentioned, 
507, 508, 510, 511 

IRWIN, genealogical query regarding 
family of, 573 

Izard, Ralph, member of the Senate, 1790, 
41; mentioned, 43; dines with Wash- 
ington, 45, 49, 53,59; welcomes Wash- 
ington to Charleston, 187; notifies 
Washington of his re-election, 350 


Jackson, Dr. Hall, arrives in Bethlehem, 
144, 153; James, dines with Washing- 
ton, 44, 51; presents address, 51; men- 
tioned, 278; Maj. William, accom- 
panies Washington to Senate Chamber, 
42; to Rhode Island, 64; to Philadel- 

















phia, 68; to Southern States, 180; 
mentioned, 183, 195, 197 

James, Abel, extract of letter from, 127; 
Hugh, commissary at Bethlehem to 
provide for sick soldiers, 146, 153 

JAMES, Susannah, mentioned in Capt. 
Holme’s will, 249 

James River Navigation Company, Wash- 
ington views works of, 184; mentioned, 
1 


Jameson, ——, 190 

JANSZEN, 424 

Jaques, Thomas, 321 

JASPER, 17, 174 

Jaudenes, Don Joseph De, presented to 
Washington, 197 

Jaudennes, Don Philip, and lady dine 
with Washington, 501, 502 

Jay, John, Chief-Justice, dines with 
Washington, 46, 52, 53, 59; mentioned, 
68; extract of letter from, to Mrs. Jay, 
477; appointed Minister to England, 
477, 478; Washington to, on probabil- 
ity of war with Great Britain, 483 

“Jay Treaty” stipulates for the evacua- 
tion of the forts, 483 

Jefferson’s “‘ Ana,” extracts from, 348 

Jefferson, Thomas, visits Washington, 51; 
dines with Washington, 52, 58; to Wil- 
liam Short, 58; visits Fort Washing- 
ton, 61; accompanies Washington on 
visit to Rhode Island, 64; accompanies 
Washington to Providence, 65; presents 
consul from Portugal to Washington, 
73; Washington to, on the site of the 

ermanent seat of government, 182; 
ashington to, with itinerary of trip 

through Southern States, 183; men- 
tioned, 198; residence of, in Philadel- 
phia, 199; presents English ambassador 
to Washington, 201; Edward Thorn- 
ton’s opinion of, 338; extract of letter 
from, to Washington on re-election, 
342; signs proclamation against oppo- 
nents of excise law, 343; extract of let- 
ter from, to Madison, 344; first to send 
message to Congress on its opening, 
345; mentioned, 352; extract of letter 
to, from Washington, on strict neutral- 
ity, 354; at Cabinet meeting called to 
issue proclamation of neutrality, 355 ; 
Washington to, 359; mentioned, 361 ; 
opposes Washington in reference to M. 
Genet, 362; extract of letter to James 
Madison from, 365; extract of letter 
from, to Col. Pinckney, 366 

Jeffreys, George, supposed residence of, at 
the Grange, 372 

Jenkins, Howard M., sketch of The Fam- 
ily of William Penn, contributed by, 1, 
158, 370, 435; notice of address by, 
577; Sir Leolin, 2 

Jervis, Miss H., mentioned, 303 

Johnson, Maj. ——, letter to, from Mat. 

Myler, 147; James, 336; Samuel, of 
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North Carolina, dines with Washington, 
60; Thomas, 181; Commissioner for 
the Capitol at Washington, 363; Wil- 
liam §., dines with Washington, 46, 
49 

Johnston, ——, 193; Col. ——, to settle 
the depreciation claim, 456; Samuel, 
calls on Washington, 45, 55; Dr. Wil- 
liam §.,, dines with Washington, 55 

Jones, ——, at meeting of Board of War, 
93; Daniel, 267; Griffith, Penn grants 
lot of ground to, 428, 430, 432; pur- 
chases Blue Anchor Tavern from Col. 
Hill, 429; sells it to George Bartholo- 
mew, 430; it is again reconveyed to 
him, 431; mentioned, 432, 433; Hora- 
tio Gates, contributes Historical Sketch 
of the Rittenhouse Paper-Mill, 315; 
Joseph, mentioned, 146; Noble Wim- 
berly, 188; Owen, extract of letter 
from, 127; Paul, 352 

JORDAN, 435 

Jordan, Mrs. , 193; John W., sketch 
of The Military Hospitals at Bethle- 
hem and Lititz during the Revolution, 
by, 137 ; notice of paper by, 578; Lydia, 
439; Thomas, 439; William H., pre- 
sents portrait to Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, 579 

Jordans meeting and burial-ground, Pen- 
ingtons at, 371; notice of Penn’s in- 
tended marriage at, 374; mentioned, 
378, 381, 382, 383, 387, 389, 390; John 
Penn interred at, 442; plan of, 443; 
Dennis Penn buried at, 445, 455; Mar- 
garet and Thomas Freames buried at, 
448, 455; Hannah Penn, Jr., interred 
at, 455; William Penn and wife in- 
terred at, 371, 453; description of, 454 

Jordans and the Chalfonts, Memories of, 

uotation from, 443 
JORIS, 424 





Kalb, Baron de, at Bethlehem, 137; 
opinion of, on winter-quarters for 
American army, 234 

Kean, John, dines with Washington, 53 

KEAN-MACOMB Family Record, 276 

Keim, George de B., notice of gift of 
books for library of Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, from, 578 

Keith, George, mentioned, 317, 323; Sir 
William, 452 

KELLER, 575 


Kellerman, ——, accompanies French 
ambassador to America, 198 
Kemble, ——, 469; Gouverneur, owner 


of bust of Washington, 501 

Kennedy, Dr. Samuel, selects Single 
Men’s Building at Lititz for hospital 
uses, 154 

Kenner’s Tavern, 183 

Ketchum, ——, 54 

Kilty, ——, acts as escort to Washington 

in Annapolis, 181 
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King, Rufus, mentioned, 43; dines with 


Washington, 49, 52, 54, 58; notifies 
Washington of his re-election, 350 


King Street, Philadelphia, mentioned, 


116 


Kinner, ——, 183 
Kite, William, contributes list of Friends 


who visited New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania in 1781, 571 


Knox, Gen. Henry, dines with Washing- 


ton, 46, 52, 58, 481; visits Fort Wash- 
ington, 61; Commissioner for Creek 
nation, 64; Washington to, on the im- 
passability of the roads to Philadel- 
phia, 72; opinion of, on proposed 
attack on Philadelphia, 111-115; at 
Bethlehem, 137; Washington to, with 
itinerary of trip through Southern 
States, 183; at council of war, 1777, 
223, 227; opinion of, on winter-quar- 
ters for American army, 245; starts for 
Rhode Island, 305; at Cabinet meeting 
which issued proclamation of neutral- 
ity, 355; mentioned, 361, 362; Wash- 
ington to, on fever in Philadelphia, 
363; Washington to, on his retiring 
from office of Secretary of War, 495; 
opposed to winter campaign (1777) 
or to attacking Philadelphia, 545, 
546; Mrs. Henry, at Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s levee, 499 


Lafayette, Marquis de, Washington to, 


on his illness, 57; sends key of Bastile 
to Washington, 63; Washington to, on 
business transacted by Congress, 64; 
at Bethlehem, 137; nursed at the home 
of Frederick Boeckel at Bethlehem, 
138; at hospital in Bethlehem, 145; 
toast of, on Penn and Franklin, 173; 
Washington to, on his health, 180; at- 
tacks enemy in New Jersey, 217; at 
council of war, 1777, 223, 227; opinion 
of, on winter-quarters for American 
army, 232; starts for Rhode Island, 
305; troubles of, 349, 350; mentioned, 
352; disappointed in expedition to 
Staten Island, 458; thanked by Wash- 
ington, 469; opposed to winter cam- 
paign (1777) or to attacking Philadel- 
phia, 533-537; daughters of, share his 
captivity, 350; Marchioness de, Wash- 
ington to, 350 


Lallemand, Gen., information wanted of 


portrait of, 575 


Lamar, Thomas, extract of letter of, to 


Henry Hill, 276 


Lamb, Capt. John, mentioned, 505; al- 


lowed to go to New York on parole, 
511 


Lambert, ——, 189; Maj. William H., 


notice of address by, 579 


Lancaster, removal of hospital to, 157; 


Washington at, 196; celebrates anni- 
versary of American independence at, 
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197; mentioned, 232, 235, 239, 241, 
243, 244, 246, 539 


Lancaster to Reading, country between, 


proposed as winter-quarters for Amer- 
ican army, 1777-78, 229; approved of 
by Gens. Sullivan, 229; De Kalb, 235; 
Stirling, 241; Maxwell, 243; Poor, 247; 
Woodford, Weedon, and Muhlenberg, 
394, 398 


Langdon, John, Senator, dines with 


Washington, 42, 49, 53 


Lansdale, Capt. ——, 467 
Latimer, George, Speaker of House, con- 


gratulates Washington on his sixty- 
fourth birthday, 498 


Laughton, Prof. J. K., 16 
Laurens, Hon. Henry, at Bethlehem, 


145; visits Sisters’ House, 145; re- 
quests that Moravian women be not 
disturbed, 146; Peter Timothy to, 265; 
Lt.-Col. John, mentioned, 105, 357, 401 


LAW, 60, 484 
Law, Eliza Parke, is bequeathed Trum- 


bull’s picture of Washington, 60; 
Richard, mentioned, 146 


Lawrence, John, mentioned, 43; dines 


with Washington, 49; notifies Wash- 
ington of his re-election, 350 


Lawson, Lady, 167 
Leach, J. Granville, Roster of Officers 


commanding the Militia Regiments 
of Pennsylvania, 1802, contributed by, 
122 


Lear, Tobias, accompanies Washington 


to Senate Chamber, 42; extract of a 
letter from, to Clement Biddle, 67; 
Washington to, 69; mentioned, 71; ex- 
tract of letter to, from Washington, 
72; mentioned, 202, 203; Washington 
to, on sending Jay to England, 478; 
Mrs. Tobias, visits Fort Washington, 
61; death of, 361 


Lee, Capt. ——, 214; at Haddonfield, 


219; Arthur, dines with Washington, 
52; Gen. Charles, encamped near Beth- 
lehem, 137; Gen. George W. C., owner 
of Peale’s portrait of Washington, 502 ; 
Gov. and Col. Henry, of Richmond, 
Va., wait on Washington, 184; Wash- 
ington to, on portrait taking, 340; 
Washington to, on his re-election, 349; 
Washington to, on war between Great 
Britain and France, 354; Washington 
to, on the policy of the United States 
remaining neutral, 356; Washington 
to, 360, 361; mentioned, 460; accom- 
panies Washington to Bedford, 490, 
491; Commander-in-Chief, receives in- 
structions from Washington, 491; 
Jesse, 184; Richard Bland, dines with 
Washington, 43; Richard Henry, pre- 
sents address from Virginia to Wash- 
ington, 55; dines with Washington, 55, 
60; and the Conway Cabal, 90; at 
meeting of Board of War, 93; letter to, 




















from Dr. Shippen, 142; at Bethlehem, 
145; protects houses of the Moravian 
women in Bethlehem, 146; to Dr. 
Shippen on hospital at Bethlehem, 
151; mentioned, 183; Mrs. Thomas, 
Washington visits, 183 


LEGARE, Amy, marries Enos Reeves, 
302 


Lemat, ——, 508 

L’Enfant, Maj., 181, 194 

Leonard, George, dines with Washington, 
46, 52, 58 

Lepus, Robert, death of, 148 ; in hospital, 
153 


Lerch, Anthony, dines with Washington, 
199 


Leslie, Matthew, wounded, 410 

LEVAN, 135, 278 

LEWDEN, 276 

LEWIS, 490 

Lewis, Col. ——, brings Indian chiefs to 
see French in Rhode Island, 303; Sis- 
ter Betty, Washington visits, 183, 193; 
Washington to, on family affairs, 344 ; 
Maj. George, mentioned, 489; Wash- 
ington’s words to, in 1794, 490 ; George 
C., Biography of William Lewis, by, 
30; Howell, resides with Washington, 
338; mentioned, 342; Washington to, 
365; Josiah, executor to estate of Wil- 
liam Lewis, 30; Lawrence, accompanies 
Washington to the Senate Chamber, 42; 
Robert, Washington to, on payment of 
rents by tenants, 200; mentioned, 344 ; 
William, Biography of, contributed by 
George C. Lewis, 30 

= Bell transported to Bethlehem, 


144 

Liddel, Dr. , Pennsylvania Line in 
winter- quarters near house of, 470; 
Miss ——,, 472 

LIKING, 574 

Lilly, Thomas, dines with Washington, 199 

Lincoln, Gen. Benjamin, 189, 467 

Linn, Jere®, 205 

Liston, Sir Robert, on personal appear- 
ance of Washington, 345 

Lithgow, ——, 190 

Lititz, Pa., Military Hospitals at, during 
the Revolution, by John W. Jordan, 
137; hospital at, 153; fears of a gen- 
eral hospital to be established at, 155; 
Dr. Francis Allison, Jr., at hospital at, 
155; general hospital not to be estab- 
lished at, 156; report of hospital work 
at, 156 

Livermore, Samuel, Judge, dines with 
Washington, 42, 51 

Livingston, Brockholst, delivers oration 
on the anniversary of Declaration of 
Independence, “ 

LLEW _ ap, 3 

LLOYD, 3 

Lloyd, Gov. , order of, to remove 

Eifrith’s building, 432; David, men- 
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tioned, 433; James, aide-de-camp to 
Gen. Greene, 218; Peter, dines with 
Washington, 199; Thomas, to investi- 
gate Lord Baltimore’s actions, 129; to 
draft charter for Philadelphia, 129; 
Deputy Governor, grants naturaliza- 
tion to the Rittenhouses, 320; men- 
tioned, 383 

Lockwood, Ralph Ingersoll, supposed 
author of The Insurgents, 426 

Logan, Frances A., notice of gift of, 578; 
James, notice of letters between Penn 
and, 384-387; allusion to letters from 
Penn and wife to, 440, 441, 444, 445, 
446, 449, 450, 451, 452, 453, 454 

Longford, residence of Samuel C. Willits, 
251 


Loomis, ——, killed at Princeton, 517 

Loring, Samuel, 513; letter to, from Lt. 
Nichols, 513 

LORT, Rosanna, first wife of William 
Lewis, 40 

Loudon, Samuel, extract of letter to, 206 

Lovell, James, and the Conway Cabal, 
90 

Lower Dublin Academy erects monument 
over Capt. Holme, 250; mentioned, 251 

LOWTHER, 18, 21, 22, 23, 175; Sir 
Thomas, 25; Sir William, 24 

Lowther, Anthony, marriage of, 21-23; 
mentioned, 171 

LOYD, 574 

LUDLOW, 500 

Lundy’s Lane, query regarding success 
of battle of, 152 

Lynn, ——, 207, 208; Maj. ——, enter- 
tains Washington, 489 


McAlister, Lt. ——, paroled, 511 

McAllister, Abdiel, mentioned, 507, 508 ; 
parole of, 511; James H., mentioned, 
420; Mary C., contributes petition of 
Col. Green and parole of Lt. McAllis- 
ter, 507 ; contributes Some Account of 
the Second Troop of Philadelphia 
Horse, 552 

McCabe, Capt. ——, 426 

McCauley, saac H., opinion of, on Major 
Clark, 85 

McCLANE, genealogical query regard- 
ing, 573, 574 

McClean, Capt. Moses, at Quebec, 508; 
paroled, 511 

McComb’s house, Washington rents, 45; 
wharf, 68 

McConnell, Matthew, 494 

McCoy, William, 568 

MacDonald, Donald, mentioned, 138 

MACDONALD, William, query regard- 
ing marriage of, 278 

McDougall, Gen. Alexander, at Haddon- 
field, 219, 220; at council of war, 1777, 
223, 227 

McFerran, Lt. Samuel, captured at Que- 
bec, 508 
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McGillivray, Alexander, sachem of Creek 
Indians, 47 ; mentioned, 49; return of, 
to New York, 50; arrives in New York, 
62; receives tokens of peace from Wash- 
ington, 64 

McGlee, Col. ——, 485 

McGraw, Dr. » 425 

McGuire, , paroled, 511 

McIntosh, Gen. Lachlan, superintends 
the removal of hospital, 151; reports 
of, 152, 156; mentioned, 188, 189 

McKEAN, 76 

McKean, Joseph B., commander of Second 
Troop of Philadelphia Horse, 555; 
Sally, extract from letter of, 76; 
Thomas, 341 ; Chief-Justice, mentioned, 
34; papers of, deposited with the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, 578 

McKee, Col. ——, 485 

McKinney stone quarry, 319 











MacKnight, Dr. , physician to Wash- 
ington, 57 

McKoy, Judge ——, welcomes Washing- 
ton to Salisbury, 191; ——, overseer 


for Washington, 503 

Maclay, Edgar S., 177; Samuel, dines 
with Washington, 199; William, ex- 
tracts from journal of, 45, 49, 56, 59, 60, 
74; wishes Washington was in heaven, 
75; extract from journal of, describing 
Washington, 177 

McLean, Adjutant, 469 

MecMurtrie, William, extract of letter to, 
20 


MACOMB Family Record, 276 

Macpherson Blues reviewed by Washing- 
ton in 1794, 554 

Macpherson, Capt. John, death of, 505; 
William, dines with Washington, 199; 
mentioned, 488; return of battalion of, 
494 


Macromp, manor of, granted to Sir Wil- 
liam Penn, 26 

Madison, James, dines with Washington, 
45, 49, 52,60; extract of letter to, from 
Jefferson, 344; notifies Washington of 
his re-election, 350; Washington to, on 
fever at Philadelphia, 364; Thomas 
Jefferson to, on his arrival at German- 
town, 365; mentioned, 367 ; 

Makin, Thomas, marriage certificate of, 
579 

Malcolm, Gen. ——, brigade of, reviewed 
by Washington, 63 

MALCOM, 574 

Malcom, Granville, query of, 574 

Man, Capt. William, portrait of, 579 

Manigault, ——, 187 

Manning, Dr. James, introduces Wash- 
ington to the College Library at Provi- 
dence, 66 

Marchant, Henry, mentioned, 146 

Mariner, , mentioned, 61 

MARIS, 574 

Markel, ——, 569 








MARKHAM, 9, 18 

Marr, Janey Hope, 426 

Marriages, A Register of, 1772-1822, by 
Rey. William Rogers, D.D., 268, 412, 
556 

Marsh, Capt. ——, 207 

MARSHALL, 204 

Marshall, Benjamin, Extracts from the 
Letter-Book of, 1763-1766, contributed 
by Thomas Stewardson, 204; Smith, 
dines with Washington, 52 

Martin, Gov. Alexander, arrives in Salem, 
N. C., 192; Capt. J., letter to, from 
Thomas Gates, 1783, 420; John Hill, 
note of, on sign-boards, 277 

MASON, 134 

Mason, George, 344 

Masonic, old, minute-book mentioned, 
117 

Masons, Free and Accepted, Roster of 
Lodge of, which met at Tun Tavern, 
Philadelphia, contributed by Julius 
Frederick Sachse, 116; Washington re- 
ceives address from Grand Lodge of, 334 

Master, Thomas, 322 

Masters, Mary, original owner of Robert 
Morris’s house, 73; Sarah, mentioned, 
73; William, 73; alleged engagement 
of Letitia Penn to, 385, 386 

Mathews, Brigt ——, 490; George, dines 
with Washington, 43, 51: George, Rep- 
resentative from Georgia, presents ad- 
dress, 51; Thomas, author of rumors 
of war in Pennsylvania, 129 

Maxwell, Gen. William, opinion of, on 
proposed attack on Philadelphia, 107 ; 
at council of war, 1777, 223 ; opinion of, 
on winter-quarters for American army, 
243; opposed to winter campaign 
(1777) or to attacking Philadelphia, 
542, 543 

Maybin, Dr. ——, mentioned, 506 

Mead, Col. » mentioned, 89, 95, 96, 
213 ; William, sketch of, 171; arrest of, 
172 

Meguire, Sergeant, 573 

Meigs, Maj. Jonathan, 509, 510, 568 

Meng, John, portrait of, 578; John 
Christopher, portrait of, presented to 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 578 

Mentges, Francis, mentioned, 302 

Mercer, Capt. ——, 490 ; Gen. Hugh, men- 
tioned, 77; his command at battle of 
Princeton, 516; orders a retreat, 517; 
death of, 517 

Meredith, Reese, 208 ; Samuel, Treasurer 
of United States, dines with Washing- 
ton, 44 

Merkel, ——, 568 

MERKLE, 135 

MERKLING, 135, 278 

Methodism in America, residence of the 
founder of, 138 

Mettamicont, Richard, grants deed of 
land to William Penn, 251 




















Meury, Maj. ——, mentioned, 308 

Meyer, Dr. Adolph, at Lititz, 154 

Mifflin, Thomas, receives Washington at 
Philadelphia, 68; attends Judge Wil- 
son’s lecture, 75; and the Conway 
Cabal, 90; member of Board of War, 
91; at meeting of Board of War, 93; 
attends ball in honor of Washington’s 
birthday, 334; President of Society of 
Cincinnati, calls on Washington, 341; 
mentioned, 364; meets Washington at 
Carlisle, 486, 488; organizes troops at 
Carlisle, 488; meets Washington at 
Bedford, 490 

Miflin, Warner, visits Washington in 
behalf of slaves, 50 

—— Daniel, extract of letter to, 
125 


Military Hospitals at Bethlehem and 
Lititz during the Revolution, by John 
W. Jordan, 137 

Militia, national, Washington receives 
report from Secretary of War on sub- 
ject of, 44 

Miller, Capt. Henry, mentioned, 77; 
Brig.-Gen. James, letter to, from Maj. 
Brown, on victory near Niagara, 132; 
with reply, 133 

Milles, J., mentioned, 304 

Mint, Congress takes measures towards 
establishing the, 179 

Minte. See Myntie 

MONFOORT, 425 

Monkland, Thomas, extract of letter to, 
208, 211 

Monocacy Creek, burial-place for hospital 
patients near, 142 

Monroe, James, letter of, to Hon. M. 
Gibson in reference to Maj. Clark, 82 

Monsiere, , French Minister, received 
at Head-Quarters, 458, 459 

MONTGOMERY, 278 
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Montgomery, Gen. Richard, in command | 


at attack on Quebec, 504; death of, 


505; John, dines with Washington, | 


199; Thomas H., contributes Diary of 
Lieutenant Francis Nichols, 504 

Moody, Lt. Andrew, paroled, 511 

Moore, ——, query of, 278; Andrew, of 
Virginia, dines with Washington, 47, 
53; Ann, at burial of Anthony Morris, 
204; Maj. J., 458; Capt. Samuel, men- 
tioned, 153 

Moore’s Tavern, 193 

Moravian estates, Boeckel Farmer-Gen- 
eral of, 138; Seminary at Bethlehem, 
139; settlement at Salem, North Caro- 
lina, Washington visits, 192; congre- 
gation of York, Pennsylvania, extract 
from diary of Rev. John Roth, of, 196; 
Church in Philadelphia, extract from 
account-book of, 573 

Moravians, kindness shown by, to the 
sick in Bethlehem, 141; in Bethlehem, 

Continental officers ordered to protect 
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the property of the, 146; contributions 
of, to the destitute soldiers, 147 

More, Hon. Nicholas, mentioned, 252; 
first Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania; 
widow of, marries Judge Holme, 317 

MORGAN, 574 

Morgan, Maj.-Gen. Daniel, 490; de- 
tachment under, stationed at Bedford 
for winter, 492; mentioned, 505; al- 
lowed to go to New York on parole, 
511; Dr. John, ordered to New Eng- 
land, 143; at Bethlehem, 152 

Morris, Anna, 423; Anthony, account of 
burial services of, 204; purchases Blue 
Anchor Tavern from Thomas Budd, 
432; Elliston Perot, 366; Gouverneur, 
mentioned, 33; Washington to, on 
visit from Indian chiefs, 340; to cul- 
tivate stricter connection with France, 
348; asked to have M. Genet recalled, 
362; Gulielma Maria, 423; John, men- 
tioned, 33; Margaret, extract from let- 
ter of, 1776, 422; Robert, dines with 
Washington, 45, 49, 55; history of 
house of, provided by city as residence 
for Washington, 73; mentioned, 177; 
Mrs. Robert, the recipient of one of the 
proof impressions of Washington, 72; 
dines with Washington, 481; Col. 
Roger, mention of house of, 61; 
wounded, 410; Samuel, 366 

MORRISON, 278 

Morristown, hospital at, removed to 
Bethlehem, 140; Pennsylvania Line in 
winter-quarters at, 469; mentioned, 
471 


Morse, ——, dines with Washington, 58 

Moselem Church, 135; Hill’s ancestors 
identified with, 278 

MOSS, Joseph, 252 

Moss, Joseph, Michael Holme witness to 
will of, 251 

Moultree, Gen., Washington dines with, 
188 ; accompanies Washington to Puris- 
burgh, 188, 189; mentioned, 186; 
Washington to, with account of health, 
198 ; Washington to, on subject of por- 
trait by Trumbull, 337 

Mount Joy, near Valley Forge, origin of 
name of, 388 

Mount Vernon, the advisability of letting 
the estate at, 368; Washington’s inter- 
est in, while President, 476, 477 

Moustier, Count de, Washington to, 
thanking him for gift of engravings, 72 

Moyland’s regiment, 459 

Muhlenberg, Frederick A., Speaker of 
House, dines with Washington, 42; 
Peter, General, dines with Washing- 
ton, 42, 49, 56; at council of war, 1777, 
223, 227; favors country between 
Reading and Lancaster for winter- 
quarters, 398 

Muir, Rev. James, in charge of Orphan 
School at Alexandria, 474 
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Mulhollan, John, dines with Washing- 
ton, 199 

Mullen family, owners of the Tun Tav- 
ern, 116 

Murphy, Thomas, extract of letter to, 
209 


Murray, Maj. ——, 507, 509 

Murray Hill, N. Y., 42, 44 

Muskerry, Lord, 26 

MYER, 135, 278 

Myler, Mary, accused of robbery, 147; 
Mat, letter of, to Maj. Johnson, 147 

Myntie or Minte, Minety or Minty, 5, 6 


Nagle, John, in hospital, 153 

Navy Board to Washington, 221 

Necker, M., bust of, presented to Wash- 
ington, 71 

NEEFIS, 425 

Neil, William, house of, burned, 468 

Nelson, Thomas, accompanies Washing- 
ton to Senate Chamber, 42; to Rhode 
Island, 64; to Philadelphia, 68 

Neutral vessels; Great Britain’s order re- 
garding, causes trouble in the United 
States, 478, 479 

Neutrality, proclamation of, issued, 355 ; 
merchants and traders of Philadelphia 
thank Washington for proclamation of, 
357 ; 

Nevius Baptisms found on the Conewago 
Records, 425 

Newby, Mark, Commissioner of West Jer- 
sey, 129 

NEWCOMB, 389 

Newcomb, Gen. Silas, 224 

Newspaper, first, printed in American 
Colonies, 331 

New York, Washington’s reluctance at 
having to leave, 67; Thomas Gates re- 
ports, in great confusion in 1783, 420 

Niagara Falls, battle near, 132 

Nichols, Lt.-Col. Francis, letter to, from 
Richard Butler, 423; diary of, while a 
prisoner at Quebec, 1775-76, contrib- 
uted by Thomas H. Montgomery, 504; 
letters to, from Judge Henry, 568; 
Samuel, in hospital, 153 

NIXON, William, 278 

Nixon, A., query of, 278; Martin, paper- 
maker at Flat Rock, 331 

Noailles, Louis Marie, Viscount de, refu- 
gee from France, visits Philadelphia, 
357 


Norris, Isaac, extract from letter of, 440; 
quoted, 445 

North Carolina adopts the Federal Con- 
stitution, 43; troops, book notice of A 
Brief History of, in the War of the 
Revolution, 136 

Nottingham, Samuel, at burial of Han- 
nah Hurford, 204 

Nourse, Joseph, dines with Washington, 
53; mentioned, 94 

Nuttle, Capt. ——, 205 








Oaths of allegiance administered to sign- 
ers of South Carolina Association by J. 
Robinson and P, Cunningham, 267 

Odem, ——, 190 

Oeller’s Hotel, Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, 351, 503 

Ogden, Col. , capture of, 463 ; Charles 
S., presents portraits to Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, 578, 579 

Oliver, , 184; Andrew, 425 

Olney, Col. Jeremiah, 219 

Onderdonk, Henry, mentioned, 55 

Oneida Indians, services of, in the Revo- 
lution, 303 

O’Neill, ——, 341 

Orlandi, H., query of, 575 

Orleans Island, 511 

Orme, Robert, wounded, 410 

Ormonde, Duke of, 168; fac-simile of let- 
ter from, 168 

Osborne, John, 250 

Osbourn, Jeremiah, 324 

Osgood, Samuel, Postmaster-General, 
dines with Washington, 47; daughter 
of, marries M. Genet, 358 

Oswald, Capt. Eleazer, paroled, 511 

Otis, Samuel A., dines with Washington, 
51 

Otto, Dr. Bodo, of Pennsylvania, men- 
tioned, 147; at Bethlehem, 153 

Owen, Griffith, helps to select site for the 
Bank Meeting-House, 248 








Paeris, Capt. ——, 267 

Page, Col. ——, 490; John, dines with 
Washington, 43, 50, 52, 56 

Pain (Widow), ——, 193 

Paine, Thomas, Washington to, on re- 
ceipt of key of Bastile, 63; mentioned, 
338 . 5 


Palyrat, Ignatius, consul from Portugal, 
presented to the President, 73 

PAPEN, Heivert, 329 

Paper-Mill, The Rittenhouse, Historical 
Sketch of, 315 

Paper money, depreciation of, 573 

Parke, Eleanor, accompanies Washington 
to Philadelphia, 68 

Parker, Rev. B. B. C., 497; Gen. Ely &., 
336; Josiah, dines with Washington, 
46, 53 

Parr, Maj., rifle corps of, with the Penn- 
sylvania Line, 469; mentioned, 471 

Partridge, George, dines with Washing- 
ton, 51 

Pastorius, Francis Daniel, agent for the 
Frankfort Land Company, 320; men- 
tioned, 326 

Paterson, Gen. John, opinion of, on at- 
tack on Philadelphia, 108; opposed to 
winter campaign (1777) or to attack- 
ing Philadelphia, 547 

Patterson, Rev. Robert, 573; William, 
mentioned, 43; dines with Washing- 
ton, 44, 49, 55 











Patton, Capt. ——, witness for Lt. 
Reeves, 465, 466 ; dinner given by, 472 
Pauley, ——, 18 


Paxton pamphlet, 206 

Peale, Charles Willson, mention of por- 
trait of Washington by, 502 

Pearce, ——, owner of cotton manufac- 
tory, 339; Hon. James Alfred, 405; 
William, becomes manager of farms at 
Mount Vernon, 360; Washington to, 
362, 365, 482, 484; Washington to, 
with annual subscription to Orphan 
School at Alexandria, 474; to, on 
market prices obtained for produce at 
Mount Vernon, 475, 476, 477 ; to, about 
a flying visit to Mount Vernon, 480, 
481; Washington to, 502, 503; on 
deaths of negroes at Mount Vernon, 
503 

Pearse, Nichoias, 328, 329 

Pearson, , death of, 78; Thomas, 
deputy to Thomas Holme, 130 

Pendleton, Edmund, Washington to, on 
retirement to private life, 495 

PENINGTON, Isaac, 371, 375; Mary, 
370, 371, 372, 375 

Penington, S., 386 

PENMUNRITH, 2 

PENN, 2-29, 174; Anne, 375; David, 3; 
Dennis, birth of, 444, 445; mentioned, 
447; death of, 449; mentioned, 455; 
Eleanor, death of, 9; Elizabeth, 375; 
George (Ist), 7, 9; George (2d), sketch 
of, 9-13; GILES, 4; Giles (1st), 7, 8, 
9; Granville, mentioned, 4, 5, 8-15, 
387; Granville John, 448; Gulielma 
Maria (Ist), death of, 383, 435; Gu- 
lielma Maria (2d), birth of, 378; 
record of birth, 379; mentioned, 389; 
Gulielma Maria (3d), death of, 381; 
record of, 390; mentioned, 435; Han- 
nah, extract from letter of, 25; Han- 
nah, Jr., birth and death of, 446, 455; 
Hannah Margarita, birth of, 440; 
mentioned, 441, 455; death of, 445; 
John (ist), mentioned, 3; John the 
American, arrival of, 205; appointed 
Lt.-Gov., 205; Letitia Aubrey to, 387 ; 
notice of birth of, 439 ; mentioned, 440; 
character of, 441; inheritance of, 441; 
visits Pennsylvania, 442; death of, 
442; leaves his estate to Thomas, 443; 
portrait of, 443; mentioned, 447; re- 

ceives estate from grandfather, 450 ; 

mentioned, 455; Letitia, birth of, 380; 

character of, 384; marriage of, 384; 

alleged engagement of, 385; letters of, 

387; will of, 388; mentioned, 390; 

record of birth, 435; mentioned, 439; 

accompanies her father to Pennsylva- 

nia in 1699, 439; mentioned, 440; 

Margaret (lst), 7; Margaret, wife of 

Sir William Penn, sketch of, 17, 18; 

burial-place of, 18; Margaret, 442; 

notice of birth of, 444; marries Thomas 
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Freame, 444; mentioned, 447, 448, 
455; Margarett, 159; Marie, 7; Mary 
(or Margaret), birth and death of, 378 ; 
record of birth of, 379; mentioned, 
389; Rachell, 9; Richard, Sen., 18, 21; 
Richard Jr., occupied house afterwards 
owned by Robert Morris, 73 ; in Italy, 
171; arrival of, 205; birth of, 444; 
mentioned, 447, 455; Sara, 7; Spring- 
ett, birth of, 379, 380; death of, 381, 
435; mentioned, 383, 384, 390, 439; 
Susanna, 7; Sybil, 3; Thomas, vault 
for family of, 5; birth of, 440, 441, 
455; inherits John Penn’s estate in 
Pennsylvania, 442, 443; mentioned, 
447; William, exact site of his landing 
in Philadelphia, 434; Sir William, 
Admiral, sketch of, 14; family of, 21; 
manor of Macromp granted to, 26; 
estate of, in Ireland, 26; portrait of, at 
Blackwell Grange, 28; commands the 
“Fellowship,” 158, 159; residence of, 
158; proposes sending son William to 
Cambridge, 164; death of, 174; buried 
at St. Mary’s Redcliffe, Bristol, 174 


Penn, William (the Founder), sketch of 


family of, 1, 158, 370, 435; at first 
Assembly, 128; ancestry of, 2; arms 
borne by, 3; birthplace of, 28; his por- 
trait in Independence Hall, 28; record 
of baptism of, 159; attends school at 
Chigwell, 160-162; enjoys Hainault 
Forest, 161 ; attends school at Macromp, 
Ireland, 162; attends Oxford, 162; re- 
ligious troubles of, at Oxford, 163, 165; 
studies under Moses Amyraut at Sau- 
mur, 165; early interest of, in coloniza- 
tion, 165 ; visits London, France, Italy, 
166 ; studies law at Lincoln’s Inn, 166; 
letter of, to his father, 167; waits on 
Charles II., 167; military service of, 
167 ; portrait of, in armor, at Blackwell 
Grange, 168; at Pennsylvania Castle, 
168; attends preaching of Thomas Loe, 
168; avows himself a Quaker, 168; ar- 
rest of, 168 ; imprisoned in Tower, 169; 
his release, 170; visits Ireland, 169, 
170; mention of his writings, 169, 170; 
? eals to Lord Arran on behalf of 

riends, 171; joins his father at Wan- 
stead, 171; Lafayette’s toast on, 173; 
account of his trial, 173; at Newgate, 
174; death of his father, 174; sells 
land to Holme, 253; first draft of his 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, 283; 
recommends Rittenhouse Paper-Mill, 
326; inherits estate in Ireland, 370; 
imprisoned in the Tower, 370; and at 
Newgate, 370, 374; visits meeting- 
house in Wheeler Street, London, 370; 
refuses to take oath, 370; visits Hol- 
land and Germany, 370; at Wan- 
stead, 371; his courtship, 374; writes 
against popery, 374; his marriage to 
Gulielma Maria Springett, 376, 389 ; his 
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certificate of marriage, 376; witnesses 
to same, 376; resides at Basing House, 
378; his children, 378-390; death of 
his first wife, 383; second marriage 
of, 435, 455; extract of letters from, 
to Hannah Callowhill, 436; marriage 
certificate of, 437; witnesses to same, 
438; sails for Pennsylvania, arrives, 
439; returns to England, 440; resi- 
dence of, 443, 444; receives strokes of 
apoplexy, 449, 450; attends Friends’ 
meeting at Reading, 451, 452; death 
of, 453 ; record of children by his second 
marriage, 455; place of landing in 
Philadelphia, 434; William, infant son 
of the Founder, birth and death of, 378 ; 
record of birth, 379,389; William, Jr., 
son of the Founder, mentioned, 388, 
389, 390; record of birth of, 435; 
mentioned, 439 

Pennington, Isaac, 443; John, confusion 
between graves of John Penn and, 443 

Pennsbury, 175, 384 

Pennsylvania, origin of name of, 2; 
Penn’s earliest thoughts regarding, 
165; Frontier Forts of, 257; The 
Fundamental Constitutions of, as first 
proposed by William Penn, 283; Mili- 
tia Regiments of, Roster of Officers 
commanding, by J. Granville Leach, 
122 


Penrith, 2 

PENROSE, 134, 135 

Pepys, Samuel, quoted regarding Penns, 
14-19, 159, 164, 166, 168, 169; Admiral 
Penn a near neighbor to, 27 

PETER, 484 

Peter’s Tavern, 195 

PETERS, 134 

Peters, Richard, secretary to Board of 
War, 91; elected commissioner, 91; 
mentioned, 94, 345, 361 

Peyronie, Capt. William de, death of, 410 

Pharmacopeia, Dr. William Brown com- 
piler of, 150, 155 

Phifer, Maj. ——, 191 

Philadelphia, Washington’s welcome in, 
68, 69 ; Defences of, in 1777, by Worth- 
ington C. Ford, 87, 213, 391, 520; 
Washington requests his officers’ opin- 
ions on attacking, 89, 225; letter of 
Friends in, to Friends in Ireland, 
soliciting aid in 1777, 125; hard times 
in 1764 in, 206, 207; manufactories 
being erected in 1765 in, 211; enemy 
starting for, 214; Gen. Henry Knox 
favors the vicinity of, as winter-quar- 
ters for army, 246; merchants and 
traders address Washington on neu- 
trality, 357 ; yellow fever in, 364; Gen. 
James Irvine favors winter-quarters 
near, 403; Penn erects landing-place 
for inhabitants of, 429; opposition to 
attack on, 520-551 ; could only be at- 
tacked, while occupied by the British, 





when the Schuylkill was frozen, 533, 
534, 535 

Philadelphia Horse, Some Account of the 
Second Troop of, contributed by Miss 
Mary C. McAllister, 552 

Pickering, Charles, 428; Col. Timothy, 
member of Board of War, 91; to Mrs. 
Pickering, with account of defeat of 
St. Clair’s army, 201; invites Indians 
to visit Philadelphia, 335; appointed 
Quartermaster-General, 457; succeeds 
Gen. Knox as Secretary of War, 495 

Pickworth, Henry, publishes report of 
Penn’s insanity, 453 

Pierce, ——, 189 

Pike, Joseph, to receive contributions for 
Americans in 1777, 127 

Pinckney, Gen. Charles Cotesworth, re- 
corder of city of Charleston, welcomes 
Washington, 187; succeeds Col. Hum- 
er as Minister to Spain, 198; 

ashington to, with account of visit of 

Cherokees, 202; supposed author of 
some of the papers of South Carolina 
Association, 266; Thomas Jefferson to, 
366; Minister to England, 477; and 
Mrs. ——, dine with Washington, 502 

Piomingo (an Indian), Washington gives 
reception to, 481 

Pittsburgh, resolutions passed in, in oppo- 
sition to excise law, 343 

Placide, Monsieur, Washington attends 
theatre benefit for, 339 

Platt, Col. ——, on yellow fever in Phil- 
adelphia, 364; Widow, of Huntingdon, 
mentioned, 55 

Pleydell, Nicholas, 6 

Pluckemin Mountains, 518 

Polk, Gen. Thomas, 191; Col. William, 
commands at Bethlehem, 137 

Polnitz, Baron de, Washington calls on, 
to view his threshing machine, 44 

Polson, Capt. W., death of, 410 

Pomeroy, Capt. ——, 222 

POOLE, Benjamin, 24 

Poole, William, 21 

Poor, Gen. Enoch, opinion of, on proposed 
attack on Philadelphia, 108; opinion 
of, on winter-quarters for American 
army, 247; opposed to winter cam- 
paign (1777) or to attacking Philadel- 
phia, 546 

Portail, Chevalier du, opinion of, on pro- 
posed attack on Philadelphia, 103 

Porter, Gen. Peter B., letter to, from Maj. 
Brown, on victory near Niagara, 132; 
with reply, 133 

Porterfield, Charles, paroled, 511 

Potomac Navigation Company, Washing- 
ton attends meeting of, 70 

Potomac River, seat of government to be 
located on, 61; Washington takes trip 
up, 71; Washington issues proclama- 
tion in reference to seat of government 
on, 177 




















POTTER, 276 

Potter, Gen. James, to Washington, 88; 
mentioned, 97; militia under, 224; 
mentioned, 243 

Potts, Dr. Jonathan, proceeds to Albany, 
143; William Maxwell, quoted, 133 

Powel, Thomas, in hospital, 153 

Power, Capt. » 212 

Presbyterians active in election in Phila- 
delphia in 1764, 207 

PRESTON, Catharine, 24 

Preston, Samuel, 162 

Preus, , in hospital, 153 

Price, Dr. , 499 

Pridie, , 193 

Primrose, William, Biography of William 
Lewis, by, 30 

Princeton, battle of, account of the, 515; 
hospital at, in danger, 214; mentioned, 
219 

Printing, early, in Philadelphia, 424 

Prisoners of war, exchange of, 467; list 
of, taken at Quebec, 513 

Proctor, Col. Thomas, mentioned, 309; 
escorts Indians to Philadelphia, 340 

Promotions, question asked council of 
war relating to regimental, 226 

Proud, Robert, tutor in Friends’ Public 
School, 31 

PROUDE, 372, 377, 389 

Provost, Samuel, and lady dine with 
Washington, 53 

Pulaski, Gen., at Bethlehem, 137; at 
council of war, 1777, 223; opposed to 
going into winter-quarters, 400 

Putnam, Gen. Israel, 225 














Quakers, petition from meeting of, for the 
abolition of slavery, 50; letter from, 
to Friends in Ireland, 1777, 125; op- 
position to, in Philadelphia, 206; vin- 
dication of, 257, 263, 264; Southern, 
and Slavery, by Stephen B. Weeks, 
book notice of, 426. See also Friends 

Quebec, account of the unsuccessful at- 
tack on, 504; Seminary at, Lt. Nichols 
and others imprisoned in, 504, 507; 
list of officers taken in attack on, 513; 
Campaign against, 1775, by Judge 
Henry, 568; Judge Henry made pris- 
oner in attack on, 570 

Quinn, Daniel, Lt. Reeves grants a pass 
to, 464-467 

Quinsey, Josiah, 425 


Randolph, Capt. David Meade, 184; Ed- 
mund, calls on Washington, 45, 46; to 
Washington on his re-election, 343; 
reply, 343; at Cabinet meeting which 
issued proclamation of neutrality, 355 ; 
Washington to, on yellow fever at Phil- 
adelphia, 364; Washington to, 365; 
presents M. Fauchet to Washington, 

474; Washington to, on Jay’s appoint- 

ment, 477; Washington to, 480; in- 
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troduces John Quincy Adams to Wash- 
ington, 481; dines with Washington, 
481; and wife dine with Washington, 
501 


0 

RASTALL, 7, 8 

Rawdon, Lord, 191 

Rawle, Francis, administrator to estate 
of Robert Turner, 321; William, ex- 
ecutor to estate of William Lewis, 30 

Rawling, ——, 183 

Read, Rev. Dr. ——, 276; George, dines 
with Washington, 49 

Reading, Pa., 231, 232, 235, 241, 243, 246, 
539; hospital at, 153 

Reading to Lancaster. See Lancaster 

Red Bank, 87, 88, 100, 221, 223, 224, 225; 
dissatisfaction at the evacuation of, 
215 

Redick, David, at Carlisle in 1794, 488 

Red Jacket presented with silver medal 
by the government, 335, 336 

Redman, Dr. Thomas, 500 

Reed, ——, 192; Col. Isaac, sickness and 
death of, 143, 144; Joseph, mentioned, 
33; dines with Washington, 199 

REEDER, 136 

REES, 572 

Reeves, Lt. Enos, Extracts from the Let- 
ter-Books of, 1780, contributed by John 
B. Reeves, 302, 456; appointed quar- 
termaster of Tenth Regiment of Penn- 
sylvania, 463; arrested for granting a 
pass to Daniel Quinn, 464; trial and 
acquittal of, 464-467 

Register of Baptisms, Marriages, and 
Deaths, 1772-1822, contributed by Rev. 
William Rogers, D.D., 268, 412, 556 

REICHARD, 575 

Reynell, John, extract of letter from, 127 

Reynolds, Sheldon, on frontier forts, 258 

Rhode Island, College of, gives an ad- 
dress of welcome to Washington, 66 

Rhodes, Samuel, letter to, from Charles 
Thomson, 1757, 421 

Richards, Henry M. M., on frontier forts, 

58 


Richman, Capt. ——, 388 

Rickett’s Circus, Washington and family 
visit, 356, 360 

Rideout, Nicholas, Capt. Holme sells 
land to, 254, 255 

Rigg, J. M., 28 

Rittenhouse, Claus or Nicholas, 319; and 
father purchase Turner’s, Tresse’s, and 
Bradford’s shares of paper-mill, 323, 
329; letter of, to William Bradford, 
327; death of, 332; David, 144, 332; 
Elizabeth, 329; Enoch, 332; Garrett 
or Gerhard, 319, 329; JACOB, 326, 

332; MATTHIAS, 332; Nicholas, fur- 

nishes origina! deed for the Rittenhouse 

Paper-Mill, 320; mentioned, 329; 

Peter, present owner of paper-mill, 

333; Samuel, 332; William, 319; one 

of the original owners of the Ritten- 
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house Paper-Mill, 321; becomes sole 
owner, 322 

Rittenhouse Paper-Mill, Historical Sketch 
of, by Horatio Gates Jones, 315; ca- 

acity of, 325; destruction of, 326 

RITTINGHUYSEN, Adrian, 319 

Roberdeau, Daniel, letter of, 83; Isaac, 
359 

ROBERTS, 574 

Roberts, Hugh, extract of letter from, 127 ; 
Roger, 165 

Robertson, Archibald, takes portrait of 
Washington, 202; describes a dinner 
given by Washington, 203 

Robeson, Andrew, mentioned, 33 

ROBINSON, 134, 276 

Robinson, Col. ——, 313; Sir John, pres- 
ent at trial of Penn and Mead, 173; 
jailer of Alderman Penington, 373; 
Joseph, to administer oath of allegiance, 
267; Patrick, 249, 250, 252 

Robinson’s Rangers, mentioned, 307 

Rochefort, 198 

Rodman, Dr. Thomas, 500 

Roe, Capt. ——, mentioned, 54 

ROGERS, 60 

Rogers, Rev. William, D.D., A Register of 
Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths, 1772- 
1822, by, 268, 412, 556 

ROOTH, 21 

Ross, George, mentioned, 33, 34; John, 
mentioned, 32; Capt. Robert, wounded, 


410 
Roth, Rev. John, extract from diary of, 
96 


1 

ROWAN, 135 

Royal Standard Tavern, 116 

Ruscombe, Penn at, 444; mentioned, 447 ; 
Penn has stroke of apoplexy at, 450, 
451; Penn dies at, 451; mentioned, 
452; Hannah Penn’s reason for living 
at, 453 

RUSH, 133 

Rush, Dr. Benjamin, orders additional 
accommodations for sick at Bethlehem, 
146; mentioned, 155; Jacob, men- 
tioned, 33; Richard, quoted, 73; La- 
fayette’s toast at dinner to, 173 

Russ, William, 186 

Russell, ——, 189 

Rutgers, Col. Henry, 63 

Rutledge, ——, 186; Edward, welcomes 
Washington to Charleston, 8.C., 187; 
Mrs. John, Washington breakfasts 
with, 187 

Ryttinghuisen, William, 319 


Sachse, Julius Frederick, Roster of Ma- 
sons held at Tun Tavern, Philadelphia, 
contributed by, 116 

Sage, ——, 185 

St. Clair, Gen. Arthur, army of, reported 
defeated, 201; attends ball given by 
Dancing Assembly, 334; Sir John, 
206, 410 
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St. John’s Masonic Lodge, 116, 117 

St. Paul’s Chapel, N. Y., attended by 
Washington, 40, 45, 48, 51, 52, 59; ora- 
tion delivered in, on the anniversary of 
Declaration of Independence, 59 

St. Peter’s Church, Washington attends 
services at, in 1781-82, 497; William 
Lewis buried at, 40 

St. Tammany Society receives delegates 
from Creek and Seminole nations, 
62 

Sample, Capt. ——, 467 

SANDFORD, 424 

SANTVOORT, 424 

Sarly, Capt. , 63 

Savage, Edward, Washington sits for his 

ortrait to, 41, 52 

Schmick, Rev. John, death of, 155 

Schureman, James, dines with Washing- 
ton, 45, 55, 60 

Schuyler, Philip, dines with Washington, 
45, 49, 52; mentioned, 59, 137 

Scott, Gen. Charles, opinion of, on pro- 
posed attack on Philadelphia, 108; 
favors making winter-quarters at Wil- 
mington, 400; Dr. John, of Maryland, 
at Bethlehem, 153; extract of letter to, 
211; Dr. Moses, report of, on hospital 
at Bethlehem, 150; mentioned, 152; 
Thomas, of Pennsylvania, dines with 
Washington, 42, 53, 58; mentioned, 
44 


SCULL, 574 

Scull, Nicholas, Indians accused of vio- 
lence to, 131 

Sealy, Capt. ——, 467 

Seckel, Lawrence, dines with Washington, 
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Sedgwick, Theodore, dines with Washing- 
ton, 45, 52; mentioned, 367 

See, Richard H., dines with Washington, 
51 

Seneca chiefs visit Philadelphia, 340 

Seney, Joshua, member of House of 
Representatives, 1790, 41; dines with 
Washington, 43, 51 

Sergeant, Col. ——, on yellow fever in 
Philadelphia, 364; Jonathan D., men- 
tioned, 33, 34 

Sergent, A. F., mentioned, 72 

Servants, Irish, importation of, in 1765, 
210; in abund in Philadelphia, 
212 

Sevier, John, dines with Washington, 60 

SHARP, 134 

Sharp, Anthony, 165; Isaac, names 
Blessington, N. J., 134; letter to, from 
Daniel Delany, 135 

Sharples, Isaac, at burial of John Penn, 
442 





Shaw, Samuel, nominated for consul in 
Canton, 46; mentioned, 347, 348 

Shays’s Rebellion, mentioned, 425 

Shelby, Col. Isaac, 459 

Shepard, Col. William, 214 
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Sheppard, Col. ——, arrival in camp of, 
214 


Sherman, Lucas, in hospital, 153 ; Roger, 
dines with Washington, 44, 51 

SHINN, Mary, 253 

Shinn, Thomas, 253 

Shippen, Edward, mentioned, 35; Penn, 
on his arrival in Philadelphia, goes to 
house of, 439; Joseph, paymaster at 
Bethlehem, 153; Thomas Lee, to Dr. 
William Shippen, Jr., on the hospitality 
at Mount Vernon, 71; Dr. William, 
provides for wounded at Bethlehem, 
141; to Hon. Richard Henry Lee, 
with request for money, 142; receives 
orders to report to Washington, 142; 
letter from, 145; letter to Congress 
concerning Bethlehem Hospital, 147; 
opinion of, on mortality at Bethlehem, 
149; letter to, from R. H. Lee, 151; 
mentioned, 155; letter of, 156; Dr. 
William, Jr., extract of letter from 
Thomas Lee Shippen to, 71; at Beth- 
lehem Hospital, 152; mentioned, 214; 
William Arthur Lee, buried in Mo- 
ravian Cemetery, 142 

Shirley, William, death of, 410 

SHOCKA, ——, query regarding, 278 

Short, William, appointed Minister at 
Court of Versailles, 53; letter to, from 
Thomas Jefferson, 58 

Shrine, —, 185 

Siedel, Bishop Nathaniel, asks for ac- 
commodations for sick at Bethlehem, 
141 





Sign-boards, note on, by John Hill Mar- 
tin, 277 

Silvester, Peter, of New 
with Washington, 46 

Simmonds, ——, landlord at South Hemp- 
stead, 54 

Simpson, ——, 568 

Sinclair, Sir John, Washington to, on 
agriculture, 482 

SINGER, 554, 573 

Singer, Abraham, 494; Capt. of Second 
Troop of Philadelphia Horse in 1794, 
554; sketch of life of, 554, 555 

SINGLETON, 554 

Sinnickson, Thomas, of New Jersey, dines 
with Washington, 46, 53, 58 

Sitgreave, Judge John, meets Washing- 
ton in Newbern, N.C., 185 

SKELTON, genealogical query regarding 
family of, 573, 574 

Skinner, Dr. Alexander, 144 

Slaughter, ——, 185 

Slavery, petition from the Quakers for 
the abolition of, 50 

Slaves, measure for the emancipation of, 
in Congress, 50 

Small-pox epidemic threatened in Beth- 
lehem, 143 

SMALLWOOD, Joseph, 252; Sarah, 252 

Smallwood, Gen. W., opinion of, on pro- 


Vou. xx.—40 


York, dines 
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posed attack on Philadelphia, 109; at 
council of war, 1777, 223, 227 ; opinion 
of, on winter-quarters for American 
army, 244; opposed to winter cam- 
paign (1777) or to attacking Philadel- 
phia, 543-545 

Smedley, Samuel, L., bequest of, to 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
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SMITH, 76 

Smith,'——-, dines with Washington, 46 ; 
of South Carolina, presents address to 
Washington, 50; purchaser of fish from 
landing at Mount Vernon, 475; Miss, 
visits Fort Washington, 61; Col. ——, 
mentioned, 191; Lt.-Col. ——, wounded 
at battle of Germantown, 277 ; Capt.-Lt. 
—, death of, 410; Anna Wharton, 
notice of Fisher family, by, 575; Ben- 
jamin, 186; Dr. George, quoted, 316; 
John, of Philadelphia, letter to, from 
Gov. Jonathan Belcher, 425 ; John Jay, 
447, 448; J. B., member of Board of War, 
91; Joshua, house of, where interviews 
between Arnold and André were held, 
307; capture of, 307; Mrs. Kirby 
Flower, now in ion of Trumbull’s 
portrait of Washington, 60 ; Capt. Mat- 
thew, 568; Obrian, 188; Robert Pear- 
sall, 577; R. Rundle, contributes letter 
on battle of Lundy’s Lane, 132; Gen. 
Samuel, 489; Dr. William, report of, 
on hospital at Bethlehem, 150 ; delivers 
oration on Dr. Franklin, 178; William, 
of Maryland, dines with Washington, 
44, 55; Dr. William P., of New York, 
at Bethlehem, 153; Dr. William, of 
Pennsylvania, at Bethlehem, 153 ; Wil- 
liam L., of South Carolina, mentioned, 
43; presents address from city of 
Charleston, 51 ; dines with Washington, 
45, 56, 60; accompanies Washington to 
Rhode Island, 64, 65; notifies Wash- 
ington of his re-election, 350 ; Col. Wil- 
liam S., and lady dine with Washington, 
53 ; Mrs. William S., extract of letter to, 
from Mrs. Adams, 76; extract of letter 
to, from Mrs. John Adams, 178 

Somerdykes, ——, 163 

Songhurst, Jobn, selects site for the 
Bank Meeting-House, 248 

South Carolina Association, papers re- 
lating to, 265 

Southwark Theatre, Washington attends, 
in Philadelphia, 176 

Spain, clandestine trade with, to be pre- 
vented, 205 

Spangler, Edward W., Memoir of Major 
John Clark by, 77; notice of genealogy 
by, 576; Jacob, mentioned, 77 

Spanish Minister, 1791, Don Joseph De 
Viar, the, to United States, 197; dines 
with Washington, 198 

Sparke, Maj. ——, wounded, 410 

Speake, Capt. ——, mentioned, 78 
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Spencer, ——, 189; Col. ——, mentioned, 
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SPENGLER, 576 

Spinner, , 189 

Spotswood, Gen. Alexander, Washington 
visits, 183 

SPRINGETT, 370, 371, 377, 389 

Springett, Gulielma Maria, marries Wil- 
liam Penn, 371; mentioned, 372; mar- 
riage of, 374, 389; certificate of mar- 
riage of, 376 

Spurrier’s Tavern, 72 

Stackhouse, Powell, Jr., presents marriage 
certificate to Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, 579 

Stacy, Henry, Commissioner of West Jer- 
sey, 129 

Stagg, Maj. ——, escorts Indians to 
Philadelphia, 340 ; John, 464, 485 

Stamp Act, effect of, in Philadelphia, 208, 
209, 210, 211 

Stamp paper found on board ship “ Royall 
Charlotte,” 208 

Stanton, Joseph, dines with Washington, 
59 





Staphorst, Nicholas Van, 350 

Starling, Sir Samuel, mayor of London, 
172, 173 

Staten Island, Lafayette disappointed at 
proposed expedition to, 458; British 
encampment at, 512 

STEELE, query concerning, 135, 574 

Steele, Lt. ——, 505; wounded in attack 
on Quebec, 506; Lt. Archibald, paroled, 
511; mentioned, 568, 569 

Steiner, Bernard C., sketch of Andrew 
Hamilton and Peter Zenger by, 405 

STEPHEN, 575 

Stephen, Gen. Adam, at council of war, 
1777, 223, 227; ——, wounded, 410 

Stephens, William, dines with Washing- 
ton, 52 

Sterett, Samuel, clerk of Pennsylvania 
Assembly, 457 

Steuben, Baron, dines with Washington, 
52; at Bethlehem, 137; appointed In- 
spector-General of army, 155; Ternant 
serves in Revolutionary War under, 
198 


Stevenson, John R., contributes copy of 
agreement between Edward and John 
Hart and John Coxe, 424, 425 

Stewardson, Thomas, Extracts from the 
Letter-Book of Benjamin Marshall, 
1763-1766, contributed by, 204; 
Thomas, contributes letter of Governor 
Belcher, of New Jersey, 425 

Stewart, Col. ——, mentioned, 151, 466, 
523; David, dines with Washington, 
199; Capt. William Dugald, owner of 
copy of Penn’s portrait in armor, 168; 
mentioned, 577 

Stiles, John, 470 

Stillé, Charles J., reference to Wayne by, 
223; review of Frontier Forts by, 257 





Stirling, Lord, opinion of, on proposed 
attack on Philadelphia, 96; at Bethle- 
hem, 137; opinion of, on winter-quar- 
ters for American army, 240; opposed 
to making a winter campaign or to at- 
tacking Philadelphia in 1777, 532, 533 

Stockbridge Indians, service of, in the 
Revolution, 303 

STOCKTON, Richard, 253 

Stoddart, Maj. ——, 194 

Stodder, Capt. ——, 70 

Stokes, Capt. Christian, 279 

Stone, Capt. ——, wounded, 410; Mi- 
chael, dines with Washington, 45, 52, 58 

Stony Point, 307, 312 

Story, Thomas, 451, 452, 453 

STREET, 133 

Streets, Priscilla Walker, notice of work 
by, on Lewis Walker, of Chester Val- 
ley, 576; Thomas Hale, on Eaton gene- 
alogy, 133; in reference to Rees, of 
Duck Creek Hundred, 572; query of, 
in reference to Griffin family, 574, 575 

Stringer, Dr. Samuel, mentioned, 143 

Strong, Caleb, member of the Senate, 
1790, 41; dines with Washington, 42, 
49, 55, 60; notifies Washington of his 
re-election, 350 

STUART, 484 

Stuart, Mr. Charles, acts as escort to 
Washington in Annapolis, 181; David, 
181; extract of letter from Washington 
to, 354; Commissioner for the Capitol 
at Washington, 363 

Sturges, Jonathan, of Connecticut, dines 
with Washington, 46, 55, 60 

Sullivan, Gen. John, opinion of, on pro- 
posed attack on Philadelphia, 97-103 ; 
mentioned, 133; at Bethlehem, 137; 
at council of war, 1777, 223, 227; 
opinion of, on winter-quarters for 
American army, 228-232; proposes 
Germantown as winter-quarters, 1777- 
78, 231; opposed to making a winter 
campaign or to attacking Philadelphia 
in winter of 1777, 521; William, extract 
from work of, 74 

Summers, W. H., 5, 372, 374, 375, 378, 443 

Sumpter, Thomas, dines with Washing- 
ton, 50, 55, 60 

Sun Inn, Bethlehem, excellence of, 139; 
mentioned, 146 

Supreme Court, judges of, dine with 
Washington, 46 

Suter, John, mentioned, 70 

Suter’s Tavern, 181 

Sutton, , 191; John, paymaster, 144 

Swain, William M., mentioned, 332 

Swan, Mrs. ——, mentioned, 309 ; Henry, 
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Swash, 186 
Swede’s Ford, army at, 421 
Swope, Col. Michael, 279 
Swords, J. F., contributes sketch of Col. 
John White, 133 
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Talmadge, Maj. Benjamin, raid on Fort 
George under, 470 

Tannehill, Adamson, dines with Wash- 
ington, 199 

Tapscott, James, extracts of letters to, 

06-208 

Tax Lists of Philadelphia, note on ear- 
liest, 277 

TAYLOR, genealogical query, 278 

Taylor, ——, 190; Christopher, commis- 
sioner in 1683, 128; John M., 569 

Tea, duty on, subject of letter, 276 

Telfair, Governor Edward, receives Wash- 
ington, 189, 190 

Temple, Sir John, mentioned, 47 

Ternant, Col. Jean Baptiste, French Min- 
ister, 198; mentioned, 358 

Tetamy, Moses, son of, killed, 422 

Thanksgiving proclamation issued by 
Washington, 495 

Thatcher, George, dines with Washing- 
ton, 42, 51 

Theatre, Washington attends, 493 

THOMAS, John, 252 

Thomas, Gabriel, quoted, 318 

Thomson, Charles, letter of, to Samuel 
Rhodes, 1757, 421; Col. ——, 265; 
—, mentioned, 54, 472; Richard, in 
hospital, 153; Col. and Gen. William, 
mentioned, 77, 467, 504, 507, 510, 511, 


Thornton, Edward, describes Washington, 
336, 339; on ceremony of administering 
oath of office to Washington, 352 

TILGHMAN, 220 

Tilghman, Lt.-Col. Tench, 214, 222 

Tillon, , 206 

Tilton, Dr. James, mentioned, 149 

Timothy, Peter, to Henry Laurens, 265, 
266 





Tissingen, Anthony, 572, 573 

Toads, John, Hamilton buys estate from, 
405 

Todd, . 183 

Totawa, N. J., 309, 310, 312; letters 
written from camp at, 456-468 

Townsend, John, extract of letter to, 204, 
206; purchases Blue Anchor Tavern, 
432; sells same, 432 

Trade, clandestine, at Philadelphia, 205 ; 
Indian, 205; Spain and Portugal, 205; 
dulness of, in Philadelphia, 206-208 

Tredwell, Mrs. ——, extract of letter of, 
36 





Trenchard, Sir John, 383 

Trenton, N. J., archives and money of 
Congress pass through, 146; battle of, 
515, 516, 518 

TRESS, 554 

Tresse, Thomas, an original owner of the 
Rittenhouse Paper-Mill, 321, 322; sells 
his share, 327 

Trinity Church, N. Y., consecration of, 

51; attended by Washington, 51, 53, 

59 


? 
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Troop, First, of Philadelphia, Robert 
Wharton colonel of, 552; Second, of 
Philadelphia, organization of, uniform 
of, etc., 552; called on to suppress 
“ Whiskey Insurrection,” 554 

Troup, , dines with Washington, 46 

Trout Hall, near Bethlehem, 140 

TRUEAX, 574 - 

Trumbull, John, secretary to John Jay, 
478; Col. John, Washington at studio 
of, 44; dines with Washington, 43, 50; 
Washington sits for picture to, 46, 47, 
59, 60, 61; paints portrait of Wash- 
ington for the city of New York, 62; 
picture of Washington by, in Charles- 
ton, 8S. C., 337; Jonathan, dines with 
Washington, 43, 49; presents address 
to Washington, 201, 347; attends 
Dancing Assembly in Philadelphia, 
334; Joseph, Commissioner of Board 
of War, 91 

Tryduffrin, Township of, 241; Lord 
Stirling favors making winter-quarters 
for army near, 242 

Tucker, Thomas T., dines with Washing- 
ton, 51 

TUDOR, 2 

Tulcher, , 189 

Turner, Col., receives Washington at Har- 
risburg, 486 ; John, 206 ; Robert, 2, 165; 
an owner of the Rittenhouse Paper- 
Mill, 321, 322 

Tybout, Anthony, 207 

Tyrack, John, heirs of, wanted, 211; Per- 
rigrine, extract of letter to, 212; heirs 
of, wanted, 212 

Tyson, Henry, dines with Washington, 
199 








Ulster, 127 

University, National, Washington’s de- 
sire to see established a, 495, 496; of 
Pennsylvania. See College of Phila- 
delphia ‘ 

Urbina, Don Juan de, 10 

Utey, Dr. Emanuel, vicar of Chigwell, 
161 


Valley Forge, 155; Mount Joy, near, 388 

Van Berckel, Mr. and dine 
with Washington, 501 

Van Horn, Marvin A. De L., contributes 
genealogical record of the Bradford 
family, 424 

VAN HORNE, 424 

Van Rensalaer, Jeremiah, dines with 
Washington, 52 

Vareen, ——, 1 

Varick, Richard (mayor), and portrait of 
Washington for City Hall, New York, 
62 


Mrs. ——, 


Varnum, Gen. J. M., 214; at Haddon- 
field, 217; brigade of, to return to 
Mount Holly, 218; at council of war, 
1777, 223, 227 ; opposed to winter cam- 
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paign, 1777, or to attack upon Phila- 
delphia, 547-551; favors making win- 
ter-quarters in Pennsylvania, between 
Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, 394 

VAUGHAN, ap, 3 

Vernon, ——, 422; Secretary, Penn writes 
to, 439 - 

Verplanck, Gulian, dines with Washing- 
ton, 52 

Viar, Don Joseph De, Spanish Minister 
to United States, 197; dines with 
Washington, 198 

Vining, John, dines with Washington, 

, 55, 60 

Virginia Bay Leaves, by James Barron 
Hope, noticed, 426 

VOEL, of Lodfoll, 3 

Von Schurmann, Anna Maria, 163, 168. 

VOORHEES, 425 

Voorhees, ——, mention of family of, 
471; Miss Nancy, 471; J., 303, 304; 
Nancy, a belle of Georgetown, Md., 
1780, 304 


Wadsworth, Jeremiah, dines with Wash- 


Walker, John, Senator, presents address 
from the Legislature of Virginia to 
Washington, 55; dines with Washing- 
ton, 55, 56; Mrs. Juliet C., presents 
autograph letter of Margaret Arnold to 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
578; Lewis, of Chester Valley, and his 
Descendants, noticed, 576 

Waln, Nicholas, extract of letter from, 
127; Robert, extract of letter from, 127 

Walton, Judge George, welcomes Wash- 
ington to Augusta, 190 

Wansey, Henry, his opinion of Washing- 
ton, 479 

Wanton, Jos. G., extract of letter to, 208 

Warburton’s regiment mentioned, 410 

WARD, query concerning family of, 574 

Warne, ——,, landlord at Jamaica, L. I., 
54 

Warren, Dr., provides for wounded at 
Bethlehem, 141; mentioned, 152 

Warwick, 180 

Washington County, Pa., denounces the 
excise laws, 343 

Washington, D. C., act for the establish- 
ment of, issued, 61; Washington par- 
ticipates in laying corner-stone of Capi- 
tol at, 363 

WASHINGTON, 490 

Washington, Charles, 354; Maj. George 
Augustine, indisposition of, 342; death 
of, 354; Harriot, 344 

WASHINGTON, John Augustine, 183 

Washington, Col. John Augustine, last 

rivate owner of Mount Vernon, 71; 
wrence, sells the bust of M. Necker 
to Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
71; Martha, holds New Year’s recep- 





tion, 41; entertained, 41, 76; attends 
Assembly, 51; visits Fort Washington, 
61; is reluctant at leaving New York, 
67; entertained in Philadelphia, 68, 69 ; 
suffers from indisposition, 69 ; journeys 
to Baltimore and arrives at Mount Ver- 
non, 70; to Philadelphia, 72; attends 
Wilson’s lecture, 75; holds levees, 76; 
description of dinner given by, 203 ; at- 
tends Dancing Assembly of Philadel- 
phia, 334, 474; entertains Wansey, 479 ; 
attends church regularly, 497 ; Thomas, 
query regarding, 278; Col. William, 
186, 188 
WASHINGTON, GEN. GEORGE, men- 
tioned in After the Revolution, 1784- 
1799, by William 8. Baker, 41, 176, 
334, 473; New Year’s reception of, 
1790, 41; entertained by Chief-Justice 
of United States, 41; sits to Savage, 
41; entertains Senators, etc., 42-46; 
speech of, in Senate, 42; receives ad- 
dress from Senate and House, 43; re- 
ceives report on national militia, 44; 
visits Baron de Polnitz’s farm, 44; 
views paintings of Trumbull, 44; agrees 
to rent McComb House, 45; names 
revenue office in North Carolina, 46; 
stable of, in New York, 46; sits to 
Trumbull, 47; calls on Mrs. Adams, 
47; signs act for taking the census, 48 ; 
signs passport for Col. Willet, 50; re- 
ceives address from Roman Catholics of 
United States, 50; Warner Miflin and, 
on emancipation act, 50; receives ad- 
dress from Georgia, 50; receives peti- 
tions for abolishing slavery, 50 ; attends 
the consecration of Trinity Church, 51; 
— of, by Savage, now owned by 
enry Adams, 53; and diplomatic ap- 
pointments, 54; visits Long Island, 54, 
55; receives address from Legislature 
of Virginia, 55; illness and deafness 
of, 56; is congratulated on recovery, 
57; celebrates Fourth of July, 1790, 
59; and purchase of West Point, 60; 
visits Fort Washington, 61; and site of 
seat of government, 61; portrait of, in 
City Hall, New York, 62; receives In- 
dian delegates, 63; reviews Col. Rut- 
gers’ command, 63; attends entertain- 
ment on board ship “ America,” 63; to 
Thomas Paine, acknowledging receipt 
of key of Bastile, 63; to Lafayette, on 
Congress, 64 ; signs treaty of peace with 
Creek nation, 64; visits College of 
Rhode Island, 64, 65; is waited upon 
by Society of Cincinnati, 66; reluctant 
to leave New York, 67; leaves New 
York, 67, 68 ; received in Philadelphia, 
68, 69; dines with members of Penn- 
sylvania Convention, 68; leaves Phila- 
delphia and arrives in Baltimore, 70; 
at Mount Vernon, 70; receives copies 
of portrait by Madame de Brehan, 72; 
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entertained at Alexandria, 72; reaches 
meg and occupies the house of 
Robert Morris, 73; holds presidential 
levees, 73; addresses Houses of Con- 
gress, 74; attends law lecture by Wilson, 
75 ; attends theatre, 176; attends concert 
in Lutheran Church, 176; described 
by Maclay, 177; issues proclamation 
in reference to seat of government, 
177; celebrates his fifty-ninth birth- 
day, 178 ; attends oration on Franklin, 
178; is elected a member of American 
Philosophical Society, 178; to David 
Humphreys on criticisms of Count 
Andriani, 179; to Marquis de Lafay- 
ette on his health, 180; starts on tour 
of Southern States, 180; receives wel- 
come from citizens in the towns 
through which he passes, 181-197; 
arranges for site of Washington, D. C., 
181; sends his itinerary to Depart- 
ments, 183; views works of James 
River Navigation Company, 184; 
meets the Commissioners in reference 
to the Federal city, 194; arrives in 
Philadelphia, 197; suffers from indis- 
position, 198; attends session of Con- 
gress in Philadelphia, 201; receives 
English ambassador, 201 ; on St. Clair’s 
defeat, 202; receives delegation from 
Cherokee nation, 202; is the recipient 
of the “Wallace Box” from Lord 
Buchan, 202, 203; receives address 
from Grand Lodge of Masons, 334; at- 
tends Dancing Assembly on his birth- 
day, 334, 335; holds audience with 
Indians, 335; character of, by Thorn- 
ton, 336, 339; portrait of, by Trumbull, 
for Charleston, 8. C., 337; journeys 
southward, 338; visits Pearce’s cotton 
manufactory, 339; policy of, towards 
Indians, 340; portrait of, by Williams, 
for Masonic Lodge, 341; is urged to 
stand for re-election, 342, 343; issues 

roclamation regarding the excise 

ws, 343; meets Congress and delivers 
speech, 346 ; receives answer to speech, 
347; is notified of his re-election, 350 ; 
sympathy of, for Lafayette, 350; birth- 
day of, celebrated, 351; takes oath of 
office, 351; attends funeral of Maj. 
Washington, 354; issues proclamation 
of neutrality, 355; receives address 
from merchants of Philadelphia in 
regard to proclamation, 357; receives 
Genet, 358; requests the recall of 
Genet, 358; participates in Fourth of 
July celebration at Alexandria, 359; 
attends funeral of Mrs. Lear, 361; in- 
dignation of, on being caricatured, 362 ; 
takes part in laying corner-stone of 
Capitol, 363 ; in Germantown while the 
yellow fever prevailed in Philadelphia, 
366 ; attends meetings of Congress, 366 ; 
thinks of renting his estate at Mount 
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Vernon, 368 ; holds New Year’s levee, 
473; birthday of, celebrated, 474; re- 
ceives the French Minister, 474; sends 
annual subscription to Orphan Asylum 
at Alexandria, 474; attends to affairs 
at Mount Vernon, 475-477; devotes a 
portion of Sunday to private business, 
476; writes to Edmund Randolph on 
Jay’s mission, 477; to Tobias Lear on 
same, 478; described by Henry Wan- 
sey, 479; visits Mount Vernon, 480; 
meets with accident, 480; returns to 
Philadelphia, 481; holds reception for 
Chickasaw Indians, 481; moves to 
Germantown for the summer, 482; 
issues proclamation regarding Western 
insurrection, 482; writes to Jay on 
British evacuation of the forts, 483; 
on the affections, 483 ; joins troops to 
quell the “Whiskey Insurrection,” 
485; received at Carlisle, 486-488; ar- 
ranges movements of the troops, 490; 
writes farewell to the army, 491; re- 
turns to Philadelphia, 492; receives 
Portuguese Minister, 493; attends the 
theatre, 493; delivers address to Con- 
gress, 493 ; issues thanksgiving procla- 
mation, 495; anxious to have a National 
University, 495, 496; writes to Hamil- 
ton on his retirement from office, 496 ; 
residence of, in Philadelphia, 1781-82, 
497; celebrates his sixty-fourth birth- 
day, 498; entertains, 499-502; visits 
Mount Vernon, 502; returns to Phila- 
delphia, 502; on care of negroes, 503 


Mentioned in After the Revolution as 


bein 
at Alexandria, 72, 182, 359 
at Annapolis, 180 
at Augusta, 189 
at Baltimore, 69, 480, 502 
at Bath, Va., 489 
at Bedford, 490, 491 
at Bladensburg, 70, 181, 502 
at Bristol, 67 
at Brookhaven Township, 54 
at Brooklyn, 54 
at Brunswick, 67 
at Brushy Plains, 54 
at Camden, S. C., 190 
at Carlisle, 486, 487 
at Chambersburg, 488 
at Charleston, S. C., 187 
at Charlotte, N. C., 191 
at Chester, 180 
at Columbia, Pa., 492 
at Columbia, S. C., 190 
at Cumberland, Md., 489, 491 
at Elizabeth Town, 67 
at Flat Bush, 54 
at Flushing, 55 
at Frederick Town, Md., 194 
at Fredericksburg, 183, 193 
at Georgetown, D. C., 181, 194, 200, 
502 
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at Georgetown, S. C., 186 
at Germantown, 365, 366, 482, 483 
at Glen Cove, 55 
at Gravesend, 54 
at Greencastle, Pa., 489 
at Guilford, N. C., 192 
at Halifax, N.C., 184 
at Harrisburg, 486 
at Humels Town, 486 
at Huntington, 54 
at Jamaica, 54 
at Koram, 54 
at Lancaster, 196, 492 
at Lebanon, 485 
at Long Island, 54 
at Manchester, 184 
at Mount Vernon, 70, 71, 72, 182, 193, 
200, 338, 342-344, 353, 354, 359, 
364, 365, 480, 502 
at Myerstown, 485 
at Newbern, N. C., 185 
at Newport, 65, 66 
at Newton, 55 
at New Utrecht, 54 
at New York, 41-54, 55-64, 66, 67 
at Norristown, 485 
at Oyster Bay, 54 
at Petersburg, Va., 184 
at Philadelphia, 67-69, 72-76, 176- 
180, 197-203, 334-341, 344-358, 
360-362, 366-369, 473-482, 484, 
492-503 
at Pottsgrove, 485 
at Providence, R. I., 65, 66 
at Reading, 485 
at Richmond, 183 
at Salem, N. C., 192 
at Salisbury, N. C., 191 
at Savannah, Ga., 188, 189 
at Setakit, 54 
at Shippensburg, 488 
at Smith’s Town, 54 
at South Hempstead, 54 
at Taneytown, Md., 195 
at Tarborough, 185 
at Trap, 485 
at Trenton, 67 
at Washington, D. C., 363 
at Williamsport, Md., 489 
at Wilmington, Del., 180, 502 
at Wilmington, N. C., 185 
at Womelsdorps, 485 
at Wright’s Ferry, 492 
at Yorktown, 195, 196, 492 
Mentioned in Defences of Phila- 
delphia in 1777. Gen. Potter to, 88; 
to Gen. Greene, 89; hurt by terms of 
the report of Board of War, 92; to Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene, 213; Gen. Greene to, 
214, 215, 217, 218, 220; Capt. Craig to, 
220; Navy Board to, 221; to Francis 
Hopkinson and John Wharton, 222; 
desires opinion of council of war as to 
advisability of attacking the enemy at 
Philadelphia, 225; wishes the senti- 





ments of the officers in charge as to ad- 
visability of winter campaign, 1777- 
78, 404 
Mentioned in Extracts from the 
Letter-Books of Lieutenant Reeves. 
Stockbridge Indians and, 302, 303; 
starts for Rhode Island, 305; order of, 
on establishment of the army, 1780, 
460; on violation of orders, 463; re- 
views army, 459, 468 
Mentioned in Hospitals at Beth- 
lehem. Private baggage of, at Beth- 
lehem, 137; movements of, in 1776, 
140; in command of military hospitals, 
151; letter from, to Bishop Ettwein on 
hospital at Lititz, 155 
entioned in Account of Brad- 
dock’s Defeat. Assists Braddock, 410 
Mentioned in Memoir of Major 
Clark. Approves of Maj. Clark’s con- 
duct, 78; letter of, to Hon. H. Laurens 
in reference to Maj. Clark, 81 
Mentioned in Battle of Princeton. 
Urges men to remain after battle of 
Trenton, 515, 516 
Mentioned in Account of the 
Second Troop of Philadelphia Horse. 
Second Troop of Philadelphia Horse 
acts as escort to, 554 
Waterbury, Gen. , 467 
Watson’s Annals quoted regarding the 
Blue Anchor Tavern, 431, 432, 433 
WATTS, Rev. James, 278 
Wayne, Gen. Anthony, opinion of, on 
proposed attack on Philadelphia, 109 ; 
mentioned, 189; at council of war, 
1777, 223, 227; prompt action of, to 
save West Point at time of Arnold’s 
treason, 306; Second Troop of Phila- 
delphia Horse acts as escort to, 554; 
favors making winter-quarters at Wil- 
mington, 393; mentioned, 470; men- 
tion of his victories over Indians, 485 
Wayne’s battalion mentioned, 154 
Weaver, Capt. ——, 467 
Webb, Capt. Thomas, residence of, in 
Bethlehem, 138 
Weedon, Gen. George, to Gen. Greene, 
88; mentioned, 213; at council of war, 
1777, 223, 227; favors making winter- 
quarters between Reading and Lan- 
caster, 398 
Weeks, Stephen B., notice of work by, 426 
Weiser, Conrad, 259, 422; J. G., on sites 
of frontier forts, 258 
Weiss, Jedediah, reminiscence of, 152; 
Lewis, petitions for reimbursement of 
the “Single Brethren” of Bethlehem, 
152 





Welch, William, to investigate Lord 
Baltimore’s actions, 129 
Wellford, Robert, extract from journal of, 


491 
Wells, Richard, dines with Washington, 
199; visits Mrs. Margaret Morris, 423 

















Well Spring Plantation, Philadelphia 
County, residence of Thomas Holme, 
248, 249, 250; division of, 250, 251; 
mentioned, 252, 253, 254 

Welsh, settlement of families of, at Duck 
Creek Hundred, 572; Presbyterian 
Church of the Great Valley Pennsyl- 
vania, notice of article on, 573 

WESTCOMB, Winthrop, 252 

Westmoreland County, Pa., denounces 
excise laws, 343 

West Point, purchase of, 60; Washing- 
ton arrives at, after Arnold’s treason, 
306, 307 

Wetterholt, Capt. ——, death of, 573 

WHARTNABY, 279 

Wharton, John, to Washington, 221; and 
reply, 222; Robert, colonel of First 
Troop, 552 

“Whiskey Insurrection,” 482-492, 497; 
mentioned, 552; Second Troop of Phil- 
adelphia Horse to suppress the, 554 

White, Alexander, of Virginia, mentioned, 
44; dines with Washington, 47, 56; 
Anthony Walton, Washington calls on, 
52; mentioned, 488; Col. John, sketch 
of, contributed by J. F. Swords, 133; 
dines with Washington, 199; query re- 
garding burial of, 575; William, Bisho 
of Pennsylvania, Washington to, wit 
contribution for charity, 369; extract 
of letter from, to Rev. B. B. Parker, 
497; mentioned, 554 

Whitefield, George, preaches in Philadel- 

hia, 205 

whitehead, George, imprisonment of, 169; 
arrest of, 172; Thomas, at burial of 
Thomas Freame, Jr., 448 

Whitemarsh, 97, 103; camp at, 228, 240, 
242, 244; Gen. Wayne at, 391 ; Gen. Sul- 
livan’s camp at, 520 ; Gen. Armstrong’s, 
540; Gen. Knox’s, 545; Gen. Varnum’s, 
547 

Whiting, Anthony, Washington to, on 
home affairs at Mount Vernon, 347; 
extract of letter to, from Washington, 
353; death of, 360 

Whitpaine, Zachariah, investigates report 
of Indian outrages, 131 

Wicks, , death of, 472 

Wicks’ Farm, N. J., Lt. Enos Reeves at, 
469 ; winter-quarters selected near, 469 ; 
wood on, to be cut, 471 

Wilkinson, Capt. ——, 513; John, plan 

Jordans burying-ground made by, 





of 
443 

Willcox, Joseph, notice of paper by, 579; 
Thomas, supposed to be the first paper- 
maker, 315 

Willcox Mill the first to manufacture 
bank-note paper, 316 

Will’s Creek, 409, 410; Gen. Braddock 
dies at, 410 

Willet, Col. Marinus, agent to Creek In- 

dians, 49, 50; arrives in New York, 62 


Index, 
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Williams, ——,, at meeting of Board of 
War, 93; Col. ——, mortally wounded, 
459; ——, takes portrait of Washing- 
ton, 341; William, mentioned, 146 

Williamson, Hugh, suggests appointments 
in revenue office, 46; dines with Wash- 
ington, 52 

Willing, Misses, present at presidential 
levee, 76 

Willits, Samuel C., 250; author of His- 
tory of the Lower Dublin Academy, 
251 


Wilmington, Del., proposed as winter- 
quarters 1777-78, 229, 234, 240, 242, 
244; by Gens. Lafayette, 234; Greene, 
240 ; Armstrong, 242 ; Smallwood, 244; 
Wayne, 393; Scott, 400; Du Portail, 
401; and Baron De Kalb, 540 

Wilmington, N. C., Washington enter- 
tained by citizens of, 186 

Wilmot, Dr. Aquila, death of, 148; at 
Bethlehem, 153 

WILSON, 276 

Wilson, Armistead, 443; Judge James, 
mentioned, 33, 34; calls on Washing- 
ton, 45, 46, 52; delivers law lecture, 75; 
mentioned, 361, 362 

Wingate, Paine, Senator, dines with 
Washington, 42, 49, 56, 60 

Winlaw’s threshing machine, 44 

Wisom, ——, 193 

Wister, ——, paroled, 511 

Witherspoon, Dr. John, 346 

Wolcott, Oliver, Jr., dines with Washing- 
ton, 53, 502; to Oliver Wolcott, Sen., 
on illness of Washington, 57; ap- 
pointed Secretary of Treasury, 496 

WOOD, Joseph, query concerning, 574 

Wood, Col. James, mentioned, 151 

Woodford, Gen. William, opinion of, on 
proposed attack on Philadelphia, 111; 
at hospital at Bethlehem, 145; men- 
tioned, 155; favors making winter- 
quarters between Reading and Lan- 
caster, 394 

Woollen manufactory at Hartford, Wash- 
ington attired in suit made in, 42 

Worminghurst, 371, 372, 378-381, 385, 
390, 435, 439, 441, 445, 446 

Worrell, ——, Washington dines at house 
of, 180 

Wright, William, 428 

Wyeth, Joseph, trustee of Penn, 447 

Wynkoop, Gerardus, dines with Wash- 
ington, 349; Henry, dines with Wash- 
ington, 43, 49, 56, 60 

Wynne, Thomas, Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania in 1683, 128; helps to select 
site for the Bank Meeting-House, 248 

Wythe, , Washington lodges at house 
of, 180 





Yadkin, 192 
Yarnell, Mary, account of death of, 
204 
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Yellow fever in Philadelphia, 1793, 
364 

Yellow Springs, removal of hospital to, 
157 


Young, ——, mentioned, 55, 192; Arthur, 
extract of letter to, from Washington, 
on the renting of Mount Vernon, 
368 


Zachary, Daniel, to inquire into proposed 
marriage of Penn, 374 

Zantzinger, Paul, letter of, 84 

Zenger, John Peter, and Andrew Hamil- 
ton, sketch of, by Bernard C. Steiner, 
405 

Zimmerman’s plan of Germantown lots, 
mention of, 319 
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